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SIX  YEARS  IN  ITALY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

We  start  for  Italy — The  steam-boat — The  Bride's  alarm — 
Antwerp — A  scene  in  the  Eish-market — The  Meuse — 
We  reach  Cologne. 

EVERYTHING  was  arranged — we  were  going 
to  Italy  ! 

It  had  been  a  dream  commenced  in  child- 
hood, a  spot  longed  after  as  years  rolled  on ;  a 
something  shadowed  forth  in  the  far  distance 
too  dimly  to  trust  that  it  could  ever  be  re- 
alized. 

But  now  the  time  approached  to  tread  that 
classic  soil,  land  of  the  Muses,  thy  beauty 
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which  had  been  pictured  to  us,  but  in  imagin- 
ation, would  soon  lay  stretched  before  our  eyes 
in  all  its  grand  reality. 

What  deep  interest  there  would  be,  in  gazing 
on  scenes  alike  associated  with  past  glories  and 
present  attractions — scenes  which  had  called 
forth  into  expression  the  genius  of  many  an 
illustrious  poet ;  and  where  balmy  gentle 
breezes  carried  on  their  wings,  rich  touching 
strains  of  southern  melody  ! 

One  lovely  morning,  early  in  July  of  the 
year  1852,  we  stood  upon  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
about  to  proceed  to  Antwerp,  I  and  my  two 
companions  were  watching  the  bustling  scene 
of  preparation  for  departure,  while  the  bell  was 
summoning  all  those  who  intended  to  be 
amongst  the  number  of  passengers,  and  when 
its  last  warning  peal  had  rung,  when  the  loud 
roaring  in  the  boiler  ceased,  when  the  cord 
which  had  fastened  us  to  the  land  was  flung 
back  upon  the  vessel,  and  she  began  to  move 
along  the  waters,  imagination  had  become  fact, 
our  journey  to  Italy  was  commenced. 
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We  were  surrounded  by  a  strange  motley 
group — stout  women,  over  whose  capacious 
baskets  unfortunate  individuals  were  continually 
tumbling;  fathers  and  mothers  enquiring  anx- 
iously for  their  children ;  lean  personages,  with 
voracious  appetites,  calling  for  the  steward ;  a 
lady  and  gentleman  glancing  at  each  other  with 
a  tenderness  so  unmistakeable,  that  it  gained 
for  them  the  appellation  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom ;  and  young  exquisites  lounging  about, 
yawning,  and  looking  bored  rather  than  amused. 
The  day  passed  pleasantly,  for  the  sea  kept 
tolerably  calm  ;  but  when  dinner  was  announced, 
and  a  large  party  sat  round  the  table  to  partake 
of  it,  many  warning  faces  prepared  us  for  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  circle. 

Mamma  and  I  were  among  the  earliest 
deserters,  betaking  ourselves  to  the  ladies' 
cabin,  where  she  gained  possession  of  a  sofa, 
and  I  contented  myself  with  one  of  those  shelves 
called  berths ;  whence  I  watched  the  sun  whose 
morning  splendour  had  lit  many  a  ripplet  with 
his  golden  rays,  sink  into  the  far  west  enveloped 
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in  mist ;  and  as  the  night  clouds  shut  out  the 
last  faint  streak  of  daylight,  we  felt  ourselves 
tossed  about  on  the  wild  heaving  bosom  of  the 
waves,  the  lightning  flashing,  the  thunder 
crashing  over  head,  and  a  perfect  deluge  of 
water  pouring  down  from  the  thick,  black 
heavens. 

I  do  not  believe  we  were  once  in  absolute 
danger,  yet  it  was  a  fearful  night,  passed 
quietly  by  the  sufferers  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  ex- 
cept when  the  bride,  who  had  been  seized  with 
sudden  fright,  rushed  down  the  saloon  in  her 
white  night  dress,  with  her  long  hair  hanging 
in  disorder  over  her  shoulders,  shrieking  first 
for  her  husband,  then  for  the  steward,  and 
winding  up  most  pleasantly  by  declaring  in 
shrill  tones  that  we  should  all  be  lost.  Nor 
could  we  pacify  the  new  made  wife,  otherwise 
than  by  permitting  the  bridegroom's  presence, 
fortunately  when  he  came,  his  words  satisfied 
her  that  all  was  going  well,  and  she  returned 
quietly  to  bed. 

Morning   dawned,     and   with  its  appearance 
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the  storm  abated ;  more  pleasant  still,  our 
journey  by  sea  was  drawing  to  a  close,  as  the 
vessel  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Scheldt.  We  therefore  dressed  quickly,  and 
hastened  on  deck  in  search  of  papa,  whom  we 
found  looking  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  he  never 
having  suffered  one  moment's  illness  during  the 
stormy  night ;  while  we,  with  our  pale  dis- 
tressed faces,  were  perfect  objects  to  behold. 

But  the  fresh  morning  air  soon  revived  us 
sufficiently  to  take  an  interest  in  surrounding 
objects.  It  seemed  a  long  way  up  the  winding 
river,  and,  after  passing  an  island  or  two,  we  di- 
rected our  looks  eagerly  forward,  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  city.  At  length  we  saw 
the  elegant  spire  of  the  cathedral  towering  above 
all  else ;  other  churches  and  buildings  became 
visible  as  the  vessel  moved  onwards,  until  at 
last  we  reached  the  landing  place  of  the  first 
foreign  town  I  had  ever  seen. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  quay,  a 
perfect  Babel  of  tongues  commenced,  for  while 
we  were  looking  at  the  town,  a  number  of 
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yensdarmes  jumped  on  board,  when  half  the 
people  began  fighting  and  struggling  together, 
all  desiring  to  have  their  luggage  examined 
first.  Our  numerous  packages  looked  formid- 
able, and  papa  in  his  anxiety  to  explain  to  a 
custom-house  officer,  which  they  were,  and  to 
whom  they  belonged,  exclaimed,  "  Voila  mes 
baggages  et  mes  femmes  !" 

The  official  looked  somewhat  bewildered  at 
first  upon  the  two  ladies  the  Englishman  had 
designated  as  his  wives,  but  smiled  shortly  after 
when  he  understood  the  blunder  at  which  we 
all  laughed  heartily. 

The  hotel  we  had  chosen  to  be  our  resting 
place  was  not  far  off;  so  after  a  slight  good- 
tempered  examination  of  the  luggage  by  the 
Custom  House  officer,  we  saw  it  all  piled  on  a 
truck,  and  followed  on  foot,  having  determined 
to  stretch  our  cramped  limbs  by  a  brisk  walk. 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  our  first  request  was 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  when  we  had 
enjoyed  this  luxury,  we  went  into  the  salle  a 
manger  and  ordered  breakfast. 
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Such  eggs,  such  bread,  such  butter,  and 
such  coffee ;  I  believe  we  none  of  us  had  ever 
enjoyed  a  meal  so  thoroughly.  Thus  refreshed, 
thus  fortified,  we  set  out  to  explore  the  city. 

We  proceeded  first  to  the  Cathedral,  and 
after  a  ftw  minutes  examination  of  its  outward 
beauty,  its  elegance,  and  its  elaborate  workman- 
ship, we  passed  into  the  interior  to  examine  its 
fine  works  of  art,  amongst  which  is  the  famous 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens.  Numerous 
other  churches  were  visited  by  us,  but  as  we 
could  only  devote  one  day  to  the  examination  of 
them  all — the  rich  glowing  colours  of  the  best 
Flemish  masters,  seen  here  in  their  greatest 
perfection,  left  on  our  minds  but  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  their  beauty. 

The  streets  were  interesting  in  the  extreme, 
to  our  English  eyes,  so  quaint,  so  strange, 
such  high-peaked  roofs  standing  up  like  little 
stairs,  such  odd  projections  jutting  out  from 
the  houses  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and 
such  large,  high  white  caps,  with  fresh  laughing 
faces  beneath  them,  meeting  and  passing  us 
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continually.  Then  how  clean  everything,  and 
everybody  looked,  how  bright  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  were,  and  what  a  curious  place  the 
fish-market  was — so  curious  that  I  entreated 
for  a  few  minutes  to  make  a  sketch  of  it. 

Hastily  I  began  tracing  an  outline  of  the 
irregular  buildings,  and  with  every  stroke  a 
fresh  arrival  was  added  to  the  small  group 
collecting  around  me.  Strange  to  say  it  was 
chiefly  composed  of  little  chimney-sweepers, 
whose  sooty  faces  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  bright,  fresh  look  of  everything  else. 

My  drawing  finished,  I  closed  the  book,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  place.  Then  papa,  whose 
nature  was  overflowing  with  fun,  looked  at  the 
little  cluster  of  black  boys,  made  them  a  deep 
grave,  courteous  bow,  raised  his  hat  high  above 
his  head,  and  said,  "  Messieurs,  je  vous  souhaite 
le  bonjour  /"  on  which  the  little  sooty  urchins 
clapped  their  hands,  and  sent  up  into  the  air 
a  merry  ringing  laugh,  which  echoed  along 
the  streets  as  we  pursued  our  way  homewards 
to  the  inn. 
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Early  the  following  morning  we  quitted 
Antwerp,  to  proceed  by  railway  to  Namur.  It 
was  a  long  uninteresting  day,  monotonous  in 
the  extreme,  except  when  a  pause  took  place  at 
Mechlin ;  and  there  so  many  lines  meet,  and 
branch  off  in  such  different  directions,  that  we 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  discover  the  train 
we  required  to  take  us  to  our  destination,  amidst 
a  crowd  of  persons  rushing  about  frantically 
calling  out  various  names,  and  asking  in  the 
most  excited  tones  for  information  as  to  their 
several  destinations. 

We  rested  that  night  at  Namur,  the  dawn 
of  a  bright  morning  found  us  on  the  steamer 
waiting  to  proceed  to  Liege.  We  looked  back 
on  the  beautifully  situated  old  town,  so  often 
bombarded  in  times  gone  by,  and  the  scene  of 
so  much  bloodshed.  A  stone  bridge  crossed 
the  water  behind  it,  with  arches  sloping  from 
the  centre  on  either  side.  The  citadel  rose  on 
the  right,  high  up  upon  a  broken  rocky  mound, 
whence  a  thickly  wooded  eminence  of  sombre 
pine  trees  clustered  together  down  to  the  edge 
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of  the  winding  stream,  its  dark  outline  softening 
in  the  distance,  until  it  became  lost  in  the  deep 
blue  hazy  line  of  the  banks  beyond,  where  far 
away  the  white  glittering  line  of  the  river 
turned  to  the  left,  and  disappeared  behind  a 
projecting  hill. 

On  went  the  boat — Namur  had  dwindled  to 
a  city  of  fairy  like  dimensions;  we  bid  adieu  to 
it  with  a  last  lingering  glance,  and  turned  to 
examine  the  fresh  beauties  springing  up  around. 
First  we  came  to  a  chateau  with  steep  cliffs 
beneath  it,  then  little  villages  appeared,  one 
lying  snugly  amid  the  trees ;  then  picturesque 
rocks  formed  by  nature  into  numberless  points, 
looking  like  ruined  towers  of  bright  yellow 
crumbling  stone,  grown  over  in  many  places 
with  rich  green  moss.  Thus  we  glided  along 
the  silvery  stream  through  scenery  constantly 
increasing  in  beauty,  until  we  reached  the 
meridian  of  its  splendour  at  the  town  of  Huy. 
A  strange  old  place  it  was ;  with  black-aged 
walls  standing  up  firmly  backed  by  the  bright 
blue  sky,  and  extending  downwards  into  the 
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clear  rippling  waters,  the  shadowy  reflections  of 
those  undecayed  stones.  Situated  in  a  narrow, 
lovely  valley,  the  town  is  divided  by  the  river, 
across  which  stretches  an  ancient  stone  bridge. 
We  glided  beneath  one  of  its  arches,  leaving 
the  grim  walls  of  the  old  town  behind  us,  and 
entered  upon  new  scenes  of  hill  and  dale,  still 
beautiful,  although  on  a  scale  of  less  magnitude 
than  before.  When  we  arrived  at  Liege,  our 
steam  boat  excursion  had  terminated,  whence 
we  proceeded  by  railway  to  Cologne. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Cologne— The  Cathedral—The  Rhine  Boat— The  Persons  on 
it,  and  the  scenes  viewed  from  it. 

THE  city  where  is  produced  that  most 
fragrant  scent,  yclept  "  Eau  de  Cologne,"  salutes 
the  olfactory  organs  with  some  of  the  worst 
odours  of  which  the  continent  can  boast ;  and 
as  we  drove  along  its  old  narrow  streets  in 
search  of  rest  for  our  weary  limbs,  with  a  little 
stream  of  a  thick  black  compound  sufficient  to 
have  created  a  pestilence  running  on  each  side 
of  us  down  the  small  open  gutters,  we  sighed 
for  one  of  Jean  Maria  Farina's  well  known 
bottles,  to  be  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison- 
ous effluvia. 

We  were  soon,  however,  comfortably  housed 
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in  the  best  of  hotels,  kept  by  the  very  civilest 
of  landlords,  who  told  us  we  were  just  in  time 
for  the  late  table-d'hote. 

The  English  are  often  censured  for  their 
fondness  for  roaming  abroad,  while  they  leave 
the  beauties  of  their  own  country  unexplored ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  superiority  of  accommo- 
dation, provided  by  the  first  houses  on  the 
continent,  the  well-lighted  and  handsome 
salles,  the  opportunities  they  afford  of  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  conversation,  of  meeting 
amusing  companions  who  are  often  both  able 
and  willing  to  give  the  stranger  much  useful 
information ;  no  wonder  that  the  lonely,  unin- 
habited appearance  of  the  private  room,  into 
which  the  traveller  is  ushered  at  home,  should 
chill  the  tourist's  ardour,  and  send  him 
across  the  water  in  quest  of  novelty  and 
amusement. 

To  return  from  this  short  digression  ;  early 
the  next  morning,  while  waiting  for  my  com- 
panions to  accompany  me  in  a  stroll  through 
the  city,  I  looked  out  from  the  windows  of  the 
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inn  for  something  that  I  might  sketch,  some 
remembrance  of  the  old  town  which  owed  its 
existence  to  the  Romans.  Facing  me  was  a 
strange  old  house,  it  must  have  stood  there  for 
centuries.  This  I  chose  for  my  recollection  of 
the  dirty  but  interesting  place  ;  and  after  having 
transferred  my  impression  of  it  to  paper,  there 
being  still  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  I  added  to  it 
the  old  gothic  tower  of  the  Town  Hall,  a  good 
view  of  which  could  be  obtained  through  an 
opening  in  a  street,  where  many  a  gable-ended, 
blackened  building  projected  forward  to  attest" 
its  antiquity. 

During  our  rambles  through  the  town,  we 
met  with  several  strange  old  places,  and  occa- 
sonally  some  remains  of  Roman  buildings; 
but  our  chief  object  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Cathedral,  commenced,  says  Murray's  guide- 
book, in  the  13th  century,  and  still  remaining 
but  a  fragment,  though  a  grand  and  wondrous 
one,  of  Gothic  architecture.  There  are  many 
stories  current  concerning  this  structure  all 
more  or  less  improbable ;  and  that  one 
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of  a  certain  evil  personage,  never  mentioned 
to  ears  polite,  having  provided  the  original 
plan,  and  heing  the  cause  of  the  subse- 
quent disasters  by  which  the  work  was  so 
frequently  interrupted,  the  guide  related  to  us 
with  a  grave  mysteriousness  almost  amounting 
to  credulity. 

But    in    spite    of  a  patchwork    appearance, 
where  the  bright  stones  of  to-day  are  joined  to 
the  dark,  gray,  time-worn  walls  of  ages  long  gone 
by — notwithstanding  the  unfinished  towers,  this 
vast  edifice,  with  its  numerous   pinnacles   and 
its  long   lines  of  flying    buttresses,    is    highly 
imposing.     Internally,  its  loftiness,  its  elegant 
pillars    rising    up    to    an  amazing    height,    its 
extensive     pavements    whereon     are    reflected 
rich    and  varied  hues   from    the  painted  win- 
dows, all  combine  to   awaken  feelings   of  awe 
in    the    breast    of   each    small    atom    of    hu- 
manity, wandering   amid   those    solitary    walls. 
We    passed    from    out    them,  impressed  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  came  forth  upon 
a   scene   of  noisy   life,   numbers  of  workmen 
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busy  chipping  stones  for  the  continuation  of 
the  great  work. 

So  passed  the  morning  pleasantly  away, 
and  we  returned  to  the  inn  without  having 
seen  those  eleven  thousand  virgins,  whose 
dry  bleached  bones,  had  failed  to  awaken 
our  curiosity  sufficiently  to  induce  us  to  visit 
them. 

A  quiet  evening  spent  at  a  tea-garden  across 
the  Rhine,  listening  to  the  first  rate  playing  of 
a  Prussian  band,  concluded  our  recreations  for 
the  day;  and  when  the  sun  arose  again,  we 
were  getting  ready  to  proceed  by  the  steamer 
to  Mayence. 

We  stood  upon  the  margin  of  the  far- 
famed  Rhine,  and  as  we  glided  past  the  pictur- 
esque old  Bayen  tower,  prepared  ourselves  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  first  view  of  that  romantic 
stream. 

As  far  as  Bonn,  however,  the  scenery  is  par- 
ticularly uninteresting,  we  sought  amusement 
therefore  by  observing  our  fellow  passengers. 
The  boat  that  morning  carried  many  persons . 
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of  distinction,  reigning  sovereigns  of  some  of 
the  small  German  Principalities,  among  whom 
were  the  Grand-duke  of  Nassau,  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Oldenburgh,  his  brother,  and  several 
ladies,  who  all  displayed  great  affability  towards 
the  strangers  with  whom  they  had  been  brought 
in  contact.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  day, 
a  table  was  placed  on  deck,  where  they  dined 
together ;  and  never  did  I  see  a  merrier  group 
than  that  one  at  which  royalty  so  simply  and 
unpretendingly  assisted. 

Specimens  of  various  kinds  of  tourists  at- 
tracted our  attention.  A  voracious  eater  de- 
voured two  breakfasts ;  a  portly  traveller, 
unused  to  early  rising,  slept  with  his  hands 
folded  together  on  his  knees,  and  by  his  side 
sat  a  Frenchwoman  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  with  singular  neatness  about  the  hands 
and  feet — a  little  restless  body  who  exclaimed 
at  the  smallest  rise  of  a  hill,  or  the  shadow  of 
a  castle,  but  who  forgot  everything  except  her 
dress  when  any  one  came  near  enough  to 
disturb  it,  drawing  its  ample  folds  aside  with 

VOL.  I.  c 
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care,  and  readjusting  them  in  the  most  be- 
coming manner.  Not  far  from  her  were  two 
young  men,  perfect  models  of  still  life,  who 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
were  dressed  alike. 

Later  in  the  day  I  observed  them  again,  when 
various  beauties  were  springing  up  around  us, 
yet  not  a  muscle  of  their  faces  relaxed,  not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  either,  although  they  both 
consulted  a  certain  red  book  that  reminded  us 
forcibly  of  home. 

But  Bonn  is  passed,  and  in  the  far  distance, 
the  group  of  seven  mountains  extend  before  us, 
an  amphitheatre  of  soft  purple  peaks,  growing 
larger  and  sterner  every  instant,  until  we  could 
distinguish  the  ruined  walls  upon  their  heights. 
This  cluster  of  mountains  was  followed  by  the 
chief  beauties  of  the  romantic  stream.  As  we 
swept  onwards  through  its  clear  waters,  we 
passed  hills  rich  with  verdure,  green  with  vines  ; 
crags  wild  and  bare,  ruined  castles,  some  so 
extensive  that  they  looked  like  deserted  towns 
upon  the  steep  ascents  ;  rocks  with  old  shells  of 
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masonry  standing  up  black  and  frowning  on 
their  summits,  others  sparkling  in  the  light  like 
white  marble  amid  fresh  masses  of  foliage,  and 
occasionally  some  strange  old  town.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  scene  to  awaken  romance,  to  charm  the 
sight,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Mayence,  where  we 
landed. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mayence— The  Customs  of  its    Inhabitants  —  The  Burial- 
ground — An  Adventure  which  leads  to  a  Tale. 

ONCE  again  on  terra  firma  we  proceeded  to 
the  residence  of  some  friends,  whom  we  had 
promised  to  visit  whenever  we  should  under- 
take our  journey  to  the  south.  This  determina- 
tion had  led  us  out  of  the  direct  route  to  Italy, 
but  the  sight  of  dear  old  familiar  faces,  the 
'hearty  greeting  welcoming  our  arrival,  fully 
repaid  us  for  any  loss  of  time,  or  additional 
fatigue  we  might  have  endured. 

The  house,  in  the  bel  e'tage  of  which  we 
should  be  domiciled  for  some  weeks  to  come, 
was  a  large  building  standing  apart,  half  way 
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up  a  hill,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
town,  and  separated  from  the  road  hy  a  garden 
rich  with  blooming  flowers.  The  ground-floor 
of  this  residence  was  occupied  on  one  side  of 
the  large  open  entrance  by  a  Prussian  captain, 
whom  we  observed  smoking  in  the  garden 
during  two-thirds  of  the  day ;  and  on  the  other 
by  a  widow-lady,  whose  tongue  was  continually 
busy  discoursing  with  the  stout,  dreamy  son  of 
Mars,  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  beneath  her  open 
window,  puffing  away  in  lazy  enjoyment. 

Our  friends  were  well  acquainted  with  both 
their  neighbours,  who  often  joined  us  in  our 
visits  to  the  numerous  public  gardens  with 
which  Mayence  abounds,  and  where  music  and 
eating  are  alike  patronized.  In  the  Anlager 
gardens,  cakes,  coffee,  and  ices  were  the  general 
refreshments,  in  other  places  bread  and  cheese, 
with  gigantic  tumblers  of  beer,  found  favour 
with  the  multitude. 

The  theatre  in  the  town  was  generally  well 
attended  ;  balls  were  constantly  taking  place 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  both  in  the 
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civil  and  military  casinos ;  the  public  gardens 
always  drew  great  crowds  on  fete  days,  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this  determined  pursuit  after  pleasure, 
we  found  the  German  women  very  domestic  in 
their  habits. 

Ladies  did  not  disdain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  cookery,  that  being  considered,  in  fact,  a 
necessary  part  of  their  education  ;  and  many  of 
those  who  might  be  seen  of  an  evening  at  the 
theatre,  or  dancing  at  the  numerous  balls,  had 
occupied  their  mornings  in  superintending  and 
assisting  in  household  duties.  Their  homes, 
too,  which  we  were  enabled  to  examine  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  proved  perfect  examples  of 
cleanliness  and  order.  But  alas !  in  their 
personal  appearance  they  were  dowdy  and  untidy- 
looking,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  German 
housewife  invariably  appeared  as  if  she  did  not 
belong  to  the  astonishingly  neat  house  in  which 
she  lived. 

After  we  had  inspected  everything  worth 
seeing  within  the  town,  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
go  beyond  its  walls  that  I  might  examine  the 
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burial-ground,  and  none  of  our  party  feeling 
disposed  to  accompany  me,  the  widow-lady 
good-naturedly  offered  to  be  my  companion, 
provided  1  promised  to  spend  the  evening  with 
her  on  our  return. 

I  accepted  the  proposition  most  thankfully, 
so  one  sunny  afternoon  we  started  in  a  drotsche, 
and  drove  off  to  the  spot,  distant  only  a  mile 
and  a  half,  but  too  far  to  walk  we  thought  upon 
a  hot  summer's  day. 

The  coachman  brought  his  horses  to  a  stand- 
still, dismounted,  rung  a  loud  peal  at  the  gate, 
and  shortly  after,  an  old  woman  came  tottering 
out  from  a  large  building  to  answer  our 
summons. 

The  big  key  grated  harshly  in  the  lock, 
the  barrier  between  the  abode  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  swung  back  upon  its  hinges, 
and  the  gravel  pathway  up  the  grounds  lay 
open  before  us.  But  the  old  woman  would 
not  let  us  pass  her.  In  mumbling  tones,  she 
begged  us  to  come  to  the  building.  I  followed, 
unconscious  whither  she  might  lead  me,  until 
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I  had  passed  the  threshold  of  a  square,  white- 
washed apartment.  Here,  the  aged  dame  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  was  brought  each  person  who 
died  in  the  town,  to  remain  until  the  appointed 
time  of  interment.  Three  bodies  were  laid  out, 
with  the  hands  clasped  round  cords  hanging 
down  from  the  ceiling,  to  each  of  which  was 
attached  a  bell,  to  give  notice  of  returning 
animation,  should  the  slightest  movement  be 
made  in  any  case  where  the  spark  of  life  still 
flickered  within  the  body. 

I  turned  aside,  for  it  was  a  painful 
sight  to  look  upon  features  unknown  to 
me,  on  which  departing  life  had  left  the 
traces  of  agony  in  its  last  struggle  against 
death ;  but  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  in  another 
part  of  the  building  a  little  child  who 
had  died  with  a  smile  upon  its  lips,  and 
round  whose  pretty  head  some  loving  hand 
had  twined  a  wreath  of  soft  pink  roses. 
Such  a  perfect  picture  of  peace  was  indeed  wor- 
thy of  a  pause  before  it.  Awhile  I  gazed,  sad, 
though  soothed  by  that  sweet  image  of  repose. 
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A  few  steps  led  to  the  open  grounds,  the 
perfume  of  flowers  filled  the  air,  birds  fluttered 
past  and  perched  upon  the  bushes,  twitter- 
ing to  each  other  as  they  hopped  from  twig 
to  twig,  when  I  rejoined  my  companion,  as 
she  was  sauntering  along  the  gravel  walk. 

We  went  down  one  path  and  up  another, 
admiring  the  good  taste  very  generally  dis- 
played ;  little  gardens  surrounded  many  of  the 
graves,  and  on  the  monuments  of  several  hung 
clusters  of  flowers,  showing  that  the  dead  had 
not  been  forgotten. 

We  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  my 
companion  pausing  every  now  and  then  to 
point  out  the  graves  of  those  with  whom  she 
had  been  acquainted.  At  last  we  stood  before 
a  single  tablet,  engraved  with  a  name,  and 
the  early  age  of  seven-and-twenty  inscribed 
beneath  it. 

Footsteps  approached,  the  widow-lady  looked 
round,  drew  me  aside,  and  as  she  did  so  a 
young  girl  passed  us,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
garland  of  beautiful  white  roses.  We  watched 
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her  from  a  distance  unobserved,  and  saw  her 
twine  the  flowers  round  the  tablet  of  that 
early  grave  by  which  we  had  been  standing; 
this  done,  she  lingered  there  a  few  instants, 
then  moved  away,  repassed  us  with  a  quick 
light  tread,  and  bowed  in  a  hurried  manner 
to  the  widow-lady  as  she  did  so. 

I  caught  a  glance  of  the  young  girl  as  she 
passed  us ;  her  fresh  young  face,  its  rounded 
contour,  the  full,  arched,  cherry  lips,  even  the 
bright  eyes  from  which  sparkling  drops  were 
raining,  betokened  a  disposition  mirthful  by 
nature,  but  across  which  sorrow  had  evidently 
cast  its  shadows. 

"  Let  us  go  home  now,"  whispered  my 
friend. 

"  Do  you  know  that  young  girl  ?"  1  asked. 

"Yes — presently,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
her." 

We  drove  back  quickly,  though  to  me  the 
time  seemed  long,  for  I  longed  to  hear  the 
promised  story. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Widow-Lady's  Story. 

WE  reached  the  house,  and  entered  the 
widow-lady's  sitting-room.  When  coffee  and 
cakes  had  been  brought  to  us,  she  commencd 
her  tale  as  follows : 

Three  years  ago,  the  bel  dtage  here  was 
occupied  by  a  wealthy  Irish  family.  I  knew 
them  well,  and  one  day  the  lady  informed 
me  that  a  niece  of  hers  was  coming  to  stay 
with  them. 

Late  one  evening  I  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  soon  after  a  carriage  drove  in 
through  the  gates,  dashed  past  my  windows, 
and  drew  up  before  the  front  entrance.  Across 
the  passage  ran  many  feet,  the  coachman  let 
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down  the  steps,  a  slight  figure  bounded  over 
them,  kisses  and  welcomings  met  my  ear ;  but 
above  them  rose  a  ringing  laugh,  of  such 
genuine  mirth  that  its  accents  quite  cheered 
my  heart.  The  expected  guest  had  given 
utterance  to  it ;  and  the  next  day  her  aunt 
brought  her  to  see  me.  When  I  rose  to 
receive  the  young  lady,  she  advanced  to  meet 
me  quite  at  her  ease,  with  a  winning  way 
that  reached  other  hearts  besides  mine,  frankly 
holding  out  her  little  white  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  looking  up  at  me  with  a  pair  of 
laughing  eyes. 

That  evening  I  saw  her  again,  for  I  was 
requested  to  accompany  the  young  people 
to  the  theatre,  where  in  a  small  place  like  this 
a  new  arrival  generally  attracts  attention. 
Though  not  exactly  pretty,  Honor  was  such  a 
fresh-looking,  happy,  child-like  creature,  full  of 
eagerness  to  know  all  about  the  play,  for  it  was 
in  German,  which  she  did  not  understand,  that 
as  she  turned  her  animated  face  from  right  to 
left,  with  a  perfect  forest  of  brown  curls  waving 
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around  it,  I  saw  many  an  officer  direct  his 
lorgnette  towards  her.  One  of  them,  however, 
a  Prussian,  showed  greater  perseverance  in  his 
admiration  than  the  rest.  She  did  not  observe 
him,  however,  being  so  greatly  amused  with 
the  performance  to  which  she  devoted  her  whole 
attention. 

But  her  eldest  cousin,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
had  been  attracted  by  the  admiring  looks  cast 
towards  her,  for  I  heard  him  say  in  angry  tones 
as  we  walked  home,  that  the  officers  had 
behaved  very  rudely,  had  quite  put  him  out  of 
all  patience.  Honor,  in  reply,  burst  out  into 
one  of  her  merry  laughs,  thereby  rousing  the 
ire  of  the  jealous  youth. 

The  following  day,  the  Prussian  officer  passed 
the  house  several  times ;  I  was  in  the  garden, 
whence  I  could  see  the  young  lady  sitting  by  a 
window  reading.  Once  she  turned  her  head 
towards  the  road  ;  there  he  was  standing,  gazing 
up  into  her  face ;  her  cheeks  crimsoned,  her 
head  drooped,  and  the  thick  curls  concealed  her 
conscious  looks. 
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From  that  time,  the  young  Irish  girl  never 
went  anywhere  without  the  Prussian  officer 
being  close  by,  watching  her  every  movement ; 
Maurice,  the  jealous  cousin,  who  always  ac- 
companied her,  scowling  at  him  from  beneath 
his  dark  brows.  She  often  came  and  spent  the 
morning  with  me,  when  I  sometimes  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  her  ardent 
admirer,  but  Honor's  love  of  fun  predominated 
over  everything,  so  I  could  never  induce  her  to 
speak  seriously  ;  thus  I  was  baffled  in  my  efforts 
to  find  out  whether  she  was  affected  in  any  way 
by  such  evident  devotion. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  of  Honor's  admirer  from 
the  captain  who  lives  here,  for  they  belonged  to 
the  same  regiment ;  and  he  told  me  the  young 
officer  had  made  him  promise  to  introduce  him 
to  her  when  their  first  casino  ball  should  take 
place. 

The  day  came,  and  as  it  was  summer,  the 
company  met  in  the  gardens  to  listen  to  the 
band  until  it  was  dark.  I  accompanied  the 
Irish  family  there.  Ah,  how  well  I  remember 
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the  young  Prussian's  agitated  manner  as  he  saw 
us  enter  the  grounds.  We  took  our  seats  under 
the  shade  of  some  trees,  near  which  the  slight 
delicate  figure  of  Honor's  admirer  continually 
hovered.  But  when  he  turned  his  head 
towards  her,  he  never  stared  rudely,  but 
raised  his  blue  eyes  with  a  timid,  nervous 
glance,  showing  a  fair  face  flushed  up  to  its 
very  temples. 

I  looked  for  our  captain,  so  did  the  young 
officer,  and  I  saw  even  Honor's  glance  wander- 
ing over  the  ground.  The  band  finished  play- 
ing ;  shortly  after,  the  air  became  so  chilly  that 
ladies  in  light  apparel  flocked  to  the  house. 
We  entered  also,  left  our  bonnets  in  the  waiting 
room,  and  proceeded  to  the  mess-room  which 
had  been  cleared  for  dancing.  Couples  were 
already  forming  for  the  waltz;  the  music 
began,  and  in  a  few  seconds  many  of  them  were 
whirling  past  us.  We  sat  near  a  door  opening 
into  the  supper  apartment.  As  usual,  Honor's 
cousin,  Maurice,  had  taken  up  his  station  by 
her  side,  looking  blacker  than  ever,  with  a  thick 
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cloak  flung  across  his  shoulders  in  a  defiant 
bandit  sort  of  style. 

The  law  of  dancing  in  Germany  only  permits 
a  gentleman  to  take  two  turns  round  the  room 
with  his  partner,  after  which  he  is  obliged  to 
remain  quiet  for  a  time,  and  leave  the  space  for 
others  to  glide  across  it.  This  is  a  very  plea- 
sant arrangement,  preventing  a  ball  from 
becoming  too  crowded.  But  there  is  also  a 
license  allowing  any  gentleman  who  may  be 
desirous  of  dancing  with  a  lady,  to  request  from 
her  partner  the  permission  to  do  so  during  the 
rest  imposed  on  them  by  custom,  and  which  is 
granted  at  once  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
prevented  Maurice  from  asking  Honor  to  dance, 
for  as  the  captain  did  not  appear,  he  was  evi- 
dently bent  on  keeping  the  young  Prussian 
away  from  his  cousin  as  long  as  possible. 

A  friend  of  mine  passed  us  just  at  this  time, 
and  told  me  in  a  subdued  tone  that  our  captain 
was  not  coming,  for  she,  like  many  others, 
knew  of  the  intended  introduction.  Maurice 
heard  the  speech,  and  looked  towards  his  rival 
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with  a  malicious  smile.  Honor  caught  the 
words  also,  and  over  her  face  passed  something 
not  unlike  disappointment. 

In  spite  of  his  modesty,  however,  the  young 
Prussian  had  determined  on  a  daring  act,  and 
his  friends  stood  ranged  in  a  line  close  to  us, 
watching  him  with  interest,  whispering  together, 
and  glancing  from  him  towards  Honor.  To 
our  surprise  he  walked  up  to  us,  though  with 
diffidence  and  hesitation.  Maurice's  frown 
deepened,  but  Honor  smiled  and  blushed  as  her 
admirer  approached;  and  thus  encouraged  he 
said  in  a  hurried  manner, 

"  Mademoiselle,  the  gentleman  who  promised 
me  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  you  is  not 
here ;  will  you,  therefore,  excuse  the  liberty  I 
take  in  asking  you  to  favour  me  by  dancing 
this  waltz  ?" 

"  Honor,  you  cannot  do  so,"  growled  Mau- 
rice from  the  other  side,  "  he  has  not  been 
introduced  to  you,  it's  contrary  to  etiquette — 
impossible !" 

Honor  glanced  archly  at  her  cousin. 

VOL.    I.  D 
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"  You  cannot,  I  say,"  he  repeated  in  a  surly 
tone,  "  everyone  in  the  room  will  be  talking 
about  you." 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  young  girl  between 
the  two,  one  so  dark  and  angry,  the  other  so 
fair  and  smiling,  both  anxiously  awaiting  her 
reply.  For  a  moment,  Honor  appeared  em- 
barrassed, it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
her  so ;  but  the  next  instant  she  bowed,  rose, 
and  took  the  young  officer's  arm.  They  waltzed 
together,  many  a  bet  was  lost  in  that  moment, 
for  several  had  laid  wagers  that  he  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  address  her. 

After  the  two  allotted  turns,  each  friend  of 
the  young  Prussian  came  up  to  be  introduced, 
and  Honor  had  enough  to  do  to  fulfil  all  her 
engagements  for  that  evening.  Of  course  her 
admirer  took  care  the  greater  number  of  them 
should  be  with  himself,  and  very  delighted  he 
seemed  at  his  success.  Honor  was  as  happy 
as  a  bird,  I  heard  the  ringing  laugh,  I  saw  the 
bright  flashes  from  her  eyes ;  she  was  so  merry, 
so  brilliant  that  every  one  who  drew  near 
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caught  a  sparkle  from  her  gay  humour,  except 
her  cousin  Maurice,  who  watched  her  wherever 
she  went  from  beneath  his  scowling  brows. 
Sometimes  she  would  smile,  and  nod,  or  shake 
her  fan  at  him  as  she  passed,  to  try  and 
make  him  look  cheerful ;  but  as  it  caused  him 
instead  to  bite  his  lips,  and  knit  his  brows 
closer  together,  she  left  him  at  last  to  the  un- 
molested enjoyment  of  ill-humour.  The  evening 
flew  away,  quickly  enough  I  have  no  doubt  to 
the  young  Prussian,  the  night  was  far  advanced, 
and  we  had  fixed  to  leave  as  soon  as  a  pause 
should  take  place  amongst  the  dancers. 

Honor  came  up  to  us  flushed  with  dancing 
and  her  conquest,  she  bowed  her  adieus  to  the 
young  Prussian,  and  smiled  on  him  with  her 
happy  look,  as  she  passed  from  his  arm  to  that 
of  her  sulky  cousin. 

"  Such  a  delightful  evening  I  have  had !" 
she  exclaimed,  as  we  cnme  out  of  the  house 
to  walk  home. 

"  Yes,"  growled  Maurice,  "  with  that  miminy 
piminy  milksop !" 

D  2 
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"Much  more  gentlemantly  and  agreeable 
than  you,  you  great  uncouth  bear,"  retorted 
Honor,  fe  and  such  a  charming  name  he  has — 
Otto." 

Some  improper  expression  was  about  to  pass 
the  lips  of  the  enraged  youth  when  his  mother 
stopped  bim  and  said,  "  For  shame !  hold  your 
tongue,  Sir !  and  Honor  please  to  remember 
you  are  a  lady." 

We  had  much  difficulty  in  preventing  a 
quarrel  in  the  streets,  to  accomplish  which  we 
were  obliged  to  divide  the  cousins — Honor  being 
handed  over  to  my  charge,  and  Maurice  offering 
his  arm  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  grumbled 
all  the  way  home. 

So  things  went  on  for  several  months.  Upon 
the  bridge,  in  the  Anlager  gardens,  at  the 
theatre,  wherever  Honor  went,  there  the  young 
Prussian  was  sure  to  be  found  by  her  side 
trying  to  whisper  a  soft  word  into  her  ear,  yet 
shrinking  back,  leaving  it  only  half  uttered, 
fearful  lest  he  might  offend  her.  She  enjoyed 
herself  with  all  her  heart ;  everything  was  new 
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to  her,  the  easy  style  of  our  society  suited  her 
frank  nature.  But  the  gracious  manner  she 
assumed  towards  the  young  Prussian,  would,  I 
feared,  give  rise  in  his  heart  to  hopes  greater 
than  she  had  intended  to  create,  so  I  spoke  to 
her  very  seriously  on  the  subject. 

"  Oh  no  !"  she  answered,  "  he  is  not  going 
to  make  me  an  offer,  don't  think  it ;  like  all 
officers,  he  is  fond  of  a  little  flirting.  I  like 
him  very  much  you  know,  he  is  so  good,  so 
sweet,  so  interesting,  but  he  does  not  dream 
of  marrying  me ;  oh  no — for  a  friend,  only  a 
friend;  he  dances  so  well,  gets  me  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  music,  brings  me  such  lovely 
flowers." 

"  Take  care,  Honor !"  I  replied,  "  you  have 
too  good  a  heart  I  think  to  wish  to  deceive  any- 


one." 


"  Oh,  I  would  not  hurt  him  for  the  world, 
dear  kind  Otto !"  she  exclaimed,  tears  starting 
to  her  eyes,  then  rolling  down  her  fair  cheeks, 
"  but  he  does  not  mean  anything,  he  does  not, 
I  assure  you.  " 
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She  would  remain  blind — I  said  no  more. 
Months  slipped  away,  and  Honor's  time  of  de- 
parture drew  near.  Everyone  was  grieved,  nor 
did  she  seem  as  cheerful  as  usual !  they  had 
sent  her  jealous  cousin  away  to  Frankfort  on 
some  business,  therefore  she  was  relieved  from 
his  gloomy  looks ;  but  the  earnest  gaze  of  a 
pair  of  sorrowful  blue  eyes  was  often  fixed  upon 
her,  as  her  visit  here  drew  to  its  close. 

The  evening  previous  to  Honor's  starting  on 
her  homeward  journey,  a  piece  was  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  theatre  which  she  had  been  very 
anxious  to  see,  and  none  of  us  feeling  interested 
about  it,  she  went  there  accompanied  by  one  of 
her  young  cousins,  a  little  girl  then  ten  years 
old — a  servant  seeing  them  of  course  to  the 
entrance  door,  and  fetching  them  home  again. 
No  unusual  thing  with  us,  for  a  young  lady  can 
even  go  alone,  provided  she  be  thus  attended. 

Well,  that  evening  1  spent  up-stairs  with 
Honor's  aunt,  and  as  I  knew  she  would  be 
obliged  to  rise  early  the  next  morning  to  take 
leave  of  her  niece,  I  begged  her  to  go  to  bed 
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and  let  me  sit  up  for  the  two  girls,  which  she 
agreed  to  do,  and  left  me  waiting  in  a  small 
room  used  by  them  as  a  library.  When  she  had 
retired,  I  took  a  book  down  from  one  of  the 
shelves,  commenced  reading  it,  and  became  so 
interested  that  I  was  not  aware  of  Honor's  and 
the  young  child's  return,  until  I  heard  voices  in 
a  room  adjoining  mine,  the  door  of  which  stood 
ajar.  I  was  about  to  rise  and  join  them,  but 
Honor's  words  made  me  pause. 

"  Oh,"  she  uttered  aloud,  "  how  pale  and  un- 
happy he  looked  !  I  almost  fear  he  likes  me 
after  all,  this  is  the  last  bouquet  he  will  ever 
give  me — ah  !  what's  this  ?  why — no — yes,  a 
piece  of  folded  paper  amongst  the  flowers,  how 
I  tremble !  child,  come  here,  I  cannot  make  it 
out,  it  is  in  German  characters,  but  I  know 
enough  to  understand  the  words  if  you  will 
read  them  to  me."  Then  followed,  in  the 
child's  voice,  expressions  of  tenderness  and  love, 
such  as  must  have  smote  Honor's  heart  to  hear. 
There  came  a  stiffled  cry,  an  instant  after  she 
was  in  my  arms ;  I  bade  her  be  calm. 
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"  I  never  thought  he  really  cared  for  me, 
on  my  honour  I  did  not,  oh  what  shall  I  do  ? 
what  can  I  do?"  she  asked,  between  choking 
sobs  and  blinding  tears. 

"  Nothing,  child,"  I  replied,  "  but  just  go 
to  bed."  And  there  I  left  her,  crying  herself 
to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  grave  and  sorrowful,  she  took 
her  departure.  The  young  officer  came  back 
from  the  country,  appeared  as  usual  at  the 
different  places  of  entertainment,  and  as  time 
wore  on,  I  believed  he  had  ceased  to  care  for 
Honor — I  was  mistaken. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  busy  knitting,  who 
should  bound  into  the  room  but  Honor,  looking 
as  blooming  as  a  rose. 

"  Why,  where  in  the  name  of  fortune  have 
you  come  from  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  From  the  hotel,  to  be  sure.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Munich  with  some  friends,  and 
although  I  knew  my  aunt  was  no  longer  here, 
I  made  them  stay  a  day  or  two,  for  rne  to 
enjoy  a  peep  of  charming  little  Mayence  again 
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— and  by  the  bye — how's  Otto — married  to 
some  fraulein  by  this  time,  eh  ?"  and  as 
Honor  finished  speaking,  she  laughed. 

I  replied  gravely,  "  He  died  very  suddenly 
a  week  or  two  ago;  and  when  they  opened 
his  desk,  there  was  found  in  it  a  bunch  of 
faded  flowers,  worn  by  a  thoughtless  girl  at 
some  ball  three  years  back,  and  wrapped  up 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written — 
to  be  buried  with  me  in  my  grave." 

Bitter  were  the  passionate  tears  Honor  shed. 
Some  will  say  it  was  almost  cruel  in  me  to 
have  given  her  such  a  painful  shock ;  and 
when  I  saw  how  deeply  she  suffered,  I  pitied 
her,  and  felt  sorry  I  had  done  so. 

The  marble  tablet  by  which  we  stood  to-day, 
tells  the  spot  where  Otto  lies.  The  young  girl 
who  twined  the  roses  round  it,  was  the  gay, 
happy  Honor  of  three  years  back ;  who,  though 
she  had  not  to  accuse  herself  of  the  young 
officer's  death,  (for  it  was  caused  by  a  malady 
from  which  he  suffered  before  she  knew  him) 
will  yet  feel,  I  konw,  many  a  pang  of  remorse, 
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and    wish    she    had    not    been    so    thought- 
less. 

That  is  my  tale  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
an  innocent  flirtation.  I  tell  it  to  all  young 
people,  that  it  may  warn  them  not  to  let 
their  exuberant  spirits  get  the  better  of  them, 
for,  without  really  meaning  any  harm,  they 
often  permit  attentions  they  do  not  seriously 
intend  to  favour. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

We  leave  Mayence  and  proceed  to  Basle— A  storm  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne— The  Pass  of  the  St.  Gothard— The  Lago 
Maggiore— Entrance  into  Milan. 

AFTER  a  happy  rest  of  three  weeks,  we  bade 
adieu  to  our  friends  in  Mayence;  moved  on- 
wards again  towards  Italy  by  the  railroad 
as  far  as  Basle ;  and  at  the  close  of  a  second 
day's  journey,  drove  into  the  town  of  Lucerne. 

Our  hotel  faced  the  lake,  and  as  we  stood 
on  the  balcony  of  its  large  salon,  looking  to 
the  west,  we  saw  the  distant  peaks  in  strong 
relief  upon  a  back-ground  of  burnished  gold. 
Facing  us,  across  the  water,  rose  a  bright 
verdant  hill  studded  with  villas ;  and  far  behind 
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towered  a  mountain,  clothed  entirely  with  the 
thick  foliage  of  trees  as  dark  as  indigo.  To 
the  left,  a  small  island  stood  forth  from  the 
stream,  with  some  cottages  grouped  together 
upon  it,  and  still  further  to  the  left,  mountains 
retired  behind  mountains  in  many  shades  of 
green,  purple,  and  blue. 

While  the  golden  light  was  changing  to 
a  pale  yellow  hue,  murky  clouds  came  sail- 
ing o'er  the  sky,  and  reflected  themselves 
upon  the  water.  The  lake  at  first  was  still 
as  night,  not  a  leaf  stirred  upon  the  trees ; 
but  both  were  soon  agitated  by  the  tempest, 
while  out  of  the  deepening  darkness  came 
a  sudden  flash,  rending  the  clouds  asunder, 
lighting  up  every  hill  with  a  pink  glow,  con- 
verting the  waters  into  a  stream  of  fire,  followed 
almost  instantaneously  by  a  crash  over  head 
that  rolled  far  away  along  the  mountains.  Again 
the  lightning  lit  the  fine  impressive  scene  with 
momentary  splendour;  and  again  a  clap  of 
thunder  shook  the  earth.  It  was  a  storm  full 
of  the  terrible  and  the  grand. 
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Afterwards,  each  flash  grew  less  intense, 
each  peal  vibrated  fainter  in  the  distance. 
Torrents  of  rain  then  poured  from  the  skies, 
purifying  the  air  with  cool  sweet  drops,  and 
ending  in  a  star-light  night,  awakening  strong 
hopes  of  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow. 

But  in  mountainous  regions  the  weather  is 
particularly  inconstant;  and  when  that  morrow 
found  us  on  board  the  steam-boat  bound  for 
Fluelen,  thick  clouds  completely  enveloped  the 
mountain  tops. 

The  steamer  started,  and  before  long,  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  and  the  delight  of  all,  the 
rays  of  a  glorious  sun  dispersed  the  surrounding 
mist. 

The  lake  at  its  commencement  is  shut  in 
by  noble  hills  covered  with  verdure  to  their 
summits,  and  many  a  white  cottage  of  pic- 
turesque form  peeps  from  out  the  clustering 
foliage.  The  smooth,  expanded  sheet  of  water 
which  had  borne  us  along  upon  its  bosom, 
became  contracted  to  a  narrow  stream  by  the 
almost  perpendicular  sides  of  high  majestic 
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rocks.  Again  the  deep  green  hills  retired, 
leaving  the  stream  a  wider  space  by  expanding 
in  a  semi-circle  to  the  right,  where,  soaring 
high,  could  be  distinctly  seen  the  snow-clad 
Mont  Blanc  far — far  away.  Grander  and 
sterner  grew  the  scenery  of  the  lake  as  we 
proceeded,  and  when  we  came  to  William 
TelFs  Chapel  (a  building,  plain  in  appearance, 
though  interesting  from  association)  it  had 
reached  a  noble  magnificence  of  form,  and  a 
depth  of  colouring  worthy  of  the  great  patriot 
whose  name  immortalized  the  spot. 

We  landed  at  Fluelen,  intending  to  engage 
a  carriage  to  take  us  and  our  cumberous  boxes 
across  the  St.  Gothard,  and  when  we  had 
secured  one,  its  driver  declared  he  must  have 
an  extra  horse  on  account  of  the  luggage,  to 
which  we  agreed. 

During  the  early  stage  of  our  journey,  we 
saw  abundance  of  fresh  verdure  and  plenty 
of  rich  foliage,  but  after  we  had  passed  the 
town  of  Amsteg  we  ascended  to  graver  scenes. 
Huge  rocks  rose  to  our  left,  and  down 
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their  broken  sides  dashed  a  foaming  cataract, 
its  spray  leaping  up   into    the   air   in  playful 
circlets,   from  the   impetuousness   with    which 
the  wild  waters    rushed  to  the  stream  below. 
Then   came  extensive   woods  tinged  with  rich 
autumnnal  colours,  white  sparkling  water-falls 
murmuring  as  they  went,  and  high  grey  rocks 
leading  to  a  narrow  defile  where  all  was  gloom 
and  darkness,  and  where,  down  the  deep  preci- 
pice beneath,  the  river  rolled  in  surging  waves. 
There,  right  above  us,  spanning  the  deep  abyss, 
hung  that  narrow,  fragile  arch  called  the  Devil's 
Bridge.     Glad  were  we   not   to   be  obliged  to 
trust  our  lives  to  its  doubtful  security,  thanks 
to    the    new    bridge    with    its    broad    strong 
masonry.     Before  crossing  over  to  the  opposite 
side,  the  carriage  was  drawn  up  to  enable  us 
to    descend    and    look  down  the  dizzy   depth, 
listen    to    the    roaring,    rushing   waters,    and 
glance     around    on    the    stern    mountains    of 
granite.     To  heighten  the    wild    desolation   of 
the  scene,  some  frightful  hags  came  jabbering 
about  us,   with    hoary  entangled   locks   flying 
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back  in  disorder  from  their  wrinkled  faces. 
They  came  to  demonstrate  the  depth  of  the 
precipice,  and  between  them,  dragged  large 
pieces  of  broken  stone  to  be  hurled  down 
from  the  bridge  for  this  purpose.  We  watched 
many  skinny  arms  with  thick  distended  muscles 
lift  a  large  mass  on  to  the  parapet;  and  so 
great  was  the  distance  of  its  descent,  that  when 
it  dropped  into  the  stream  it  looked  more  like 
a  pebble  than  the  immense  stone  we  had  seen 
flung  down. 

Just  then  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  as 
the  clouds  threatened  a  heavy  mountain  shower, 
we  hastened  back  into  the  carriage,  and  desired 
the  man  to  drive  on  to  Hospenthal,  where  we 
determined  to  rest  for  the  night.  Before  we 
had  proceeded  many  yards,  a  perfect  hurricane 
of  wind  and  water  came  whirling  against  the 
closed  windows.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the  coach- 
man brought  his  horses  to  a  stand-still,  vowed 
one  of  them  had  fallen  lame,  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  stop  at  the  nearest  hospitable 
place. 
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Thus  that  day's  journey  came  to  an  end 
at  the  village  of  Andermatt,  where  we  became 
acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  bond  fide 
Swiss  hotel,  with  its  little  holes  of  windows, 
very  low  ceilings,  very  dark  rooms,  and  enor- 
mous stoves  filled  with  great  logs  of  burning 
wood.  Fires  in  August !  How  odd  it  seemed, 
yet  it  was  very  pleasant  to  sit  by  one,  to  watch 
the  rain,  listen  to  the  wind,  and  know  neither 
could  reach  us  in  our  shelter.  And  how  the 
one  poured,  and  the  other  blew  all  night, 
enough  to  have  razed  to  the  ground  any  fabric 
less  substantial  than  the  low-roofed  building, 
beneath  which  we  slept  in  safety. 

The  next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast, 
the  carriage  was  re-packed.  Once  more  we 
resumed  our  seats.  Higher  and  higher  we 
ascended ;  the  dark  fir  trees  had  long  ceased 
to  throw  their  shadows  across  the  rocks, 
even  the  little  tufts  of  moss  grew  no  longer 
in  their  crevices.  Nothing  but  stone  and 
water  was  there,  the  latter  dwindling  to 
little  rills,  the  former  increasing  in  magnitude 
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as  we  mounted,  their  great  brows  sometimes 
decorated  with  a  glittering  fringe  of  ice ;  and 
when  we  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
peaks  of  snow  only  rose  above,  and  a  vast, 
eold,  dreary  lake  flowed  on  beside  us. 

As  we  turned  to  the  other  side  and  dashed 
down  the  zigzag  path,  a  glorious  combination 
of  beauties  met  our  sight — a  vast  expanse 
where  the  wild  grandeur  of  giant  rocks,  snow- 
topped  mountains,  and  foaming  cascades,  ex- 
tended into  rich  banks  of  luxuriant  foliage, 
and  undulating  lines  of  many  a  soft  purple 
hill  bathed  in  the  golden  sea  of  departing 
sun-light. 

Having  accomplished  the  descent  of  the 
mountain,  we  rested  at  Faido  to  dine,  and 
afterwards  continued  our  journey  as  far  as 
Bellinzona,  a  place  most  beautifully  situated  ; 
where  some  old  ruined  castles,  rising  above 
the  town,  embedded  in  bright  green  trees,  and 
grown  over  in  parts  with  the  graceful  tendrils 
of  the  vine,  form  an  interesting  foreground  to 
the  chain  of  snowy  Alps  behind. 
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In  this  picturesque  place  we  were  detained 
from  illness  on  my  part,  produced,  I  believe, 
by  my  having  very  imprudently  left  my  bed- 
room window  open  until  a  late  hour  at  Lucern, 
and  thereby  giving  entrance  to  the  pernicious 
exhalations  from  the  lake.  Fortunately,  a  short 
time  sufficed  for  my  recovery,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  few  days,  we  started  for  the 
Lago  Maggiore. 

Our  entrance  into  Italy  was  one  highly 
calculated  to  impress  the  stranger.  Behind 
us  lay  the  passage  we  had  accomplished  through 
nature's  grand  ruins,  sterile  and  hoary-headed, 
and  stretched  before  us  were  the  opening 
beauties  of  fair  Italia. 

It  seemed  like  coming  from  stern  reality 
into  some  lovely  garden  of  Eden,  as  we  moved 
along  the  fairy-like  Lago  Maggiore.  Upon 
its  crystal  waters,  as  on  a  mirror,  lay  reflected 
the  banks  of  the  undulating  emerald  hills.  The 
olive  and  the  fig  tree  grew  there,  the  bright 
leaves  of  citron  and  myrtle  groves  quivered 
with  the  soft  breeze,  by  which  many  a  fragrant 
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perfume  was  carried  towards  the  spotless  saphire 
canopy  above,  whence  shone  the  intensely  bril- 
liant rays  of  a  southern  sun.  It  was  a  smiling 
landscape,  gladening  to  gaze  on ;  and  though 
the  Borromean  islands,  rising  from  the  water,  in 
pyramids  of  orange  terraces,  have  a  good  deal 
of  formality  in  their  artificial  arrangement,  their 
general  effect  is,  notwithstanding,  strikingly 
bright  and  pretty. 

When  we  passed  along  this  enchanting  scene 
the  two  sides  of  the  lake  represented  freedom 
and  despotism  watching  each  other ;  the  west 
and  sunnier  side  belonging  to  Constitutional 
Piedmont,  while  its  neighbour  in  the  shade  was 
under  Austrian  rule.  Rejoiced  must  all  be 
who  love  the  former,  to  know  that  its  influence 
has  outshone  the  latter,  and  that  where  there 
was  once  shade,  there  is  now  the  brightness  of 
hope  for  the  long  suffering,  patiently  enduring 
Italian  ! 

The  steamer  landed  its  passengers  at  Sesto 
Calende,  and  as  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  unhealthy 
spot  we  determined,  if  possible,  to  proceed  at 
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once  to  Milan.  Fortunately  we  succeeded  in 
securing  places  in  the  diligence  just  ready  to  set 
off;  but  before  we  could  take  possession  of 
them  our  luggage  had  to  be  examined.  The 
custom-house  officers  scrutinized  our  books  and 
papers  much  more  closely  than  they  did  our 
dresses,  showing  great  fears  lest  a  few  liberal 
words  in  print  should  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy.  Thus  we  were  enabled  to  judge 
how  much  faith  they  put  in  their  own  con- 
stantly reiterated  opinion  that  the  Italians  had 
become  perfectly  contented  under  Austrian 
rule. 

A  gentleman,  a  musical  artist,  with  whom 
we  were  acquainted,  informed  us,  on  his  arrival 
at  Milan,  that  the  authorities  had  shown  them- 
selves equally  strict  towards  him,  by  taking 
possession  of  a  blunted  sword  belonging  to  his 
theatrical  wardrobe,  in  spite  of  his  earnest 
assurances  that  it  was  only  intended,  only  cal- 
culated in  fact,  to  be  used  in  stage  representa- 
tion. 

Two   monks  were   our  companions   in   the 
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diligence,  as  sleek  and  jolly  as  any  imaginary 
ones  we  had  ever  seen  depicted.  We  were 
attracted  by  their  novel  appearance,  until  the 
horses  rested  before  a  wine-shop,  where  a  flask 
and  some  vine  branches  hung  from  its  entrance 
as  a  sign,  and  inside  which  groups  of  noisy 
travellers,  all  strange  and  foreign -looking  to  us, 
stood  quenching  their  thirst  with  the  rich  red 
juice  of  the  grape,  poured  out  for  them  in  little 
tumblers  by  the  host  in  white  cap  and  apron, 
who  stood  ready  with  some  remark  or  a  joke  for 
each  new  customer. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Milan— The  Austrian  Government's  fear  of  strangers — Inter- 
view with  Count  C.— The  Opera— The  Cathedral— Leo- 
nardo da  Yinci's  master-piece — The  number  of  singers — 
The  Liberal  Priest. 

WE  arrived  at  Milan  as  a  clock  struck  the 
hour  of  midnight,  and  were  delayed  by  the 
authorities  for  nearly  an  hour,  during  their 
strict  examination  of  the  luggage,  interspersed 
with  questions  to  the  travellers  as  to  which  hotel 
they  should  patronize,  how  long  they  intended 
remaining  in  the  town ;  and  to  us,  in  particular, 
why  we  brought  so  many  boxes. 

At  last,  every  crevice  and  corner  having  been 
searched,  the  passengers  were  all  allowed  to 
resume  their  seats,  when  the  coachman  drove 
into  the  town. 
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Next  morning,  our  first  visit  was  to  the 
police  station,  a  place  we  found  already  crowded 
with  persons  waiting  to  be  questioned.  When 
our  turn  came,  some  one  ushered  us  into  a  large 
apartment  where  several  clerks  sat  writing,  to 
one  of  whom,  apparently  the  chief,  we  were 
directed  to  go.  After  inquiring  our  name,  the 
official  turned  to  its  initial  and  asked  : 

"  Why  are  you  come  to  Milan  ?  How  long 
do  you  intend  to  remain  ?  Have  you  ever 
been  in  the  town  before?  Do  you  possess 
private  means?" 

But  when  the  interrogator  learnt  I  was  an 
artist  arrived  in  Milan  to  perfect  myself  in  my 
art,  having  already  appeared  before  a  London 
audience,  he  proceeded  to  such  minute  question- 
ings on  the  subject,  that  it  took  him  three 
closely  written  pages  of  the  large  folio  to  note 
down  the  answers  he  received. 

Finally  came  the  demand  for  our  letter  of 
recommendation  from  some  resident.  We  were 
unable  to  produce  any  such  document,  but 
fortunately,  papa  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
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in    his    pocket    directed   to  Count    P ,  an 

Austrian  high  in  authority,  which  gained  us 
permission  to  remain  in  the  town.  Otherwise 
we  might  have  been  refused,  as  in  those  days 
all  strangers  were  required  to  find  security  for 
their  good  behaviour — that  is  to  say,  assurances 
of  their  not  being  connected  with  any  Repub- 
lican party.  By  this  was  also  understood  "  the 
Liberal  party,"  Austria  classing  both  under  one 
head. 

Although  Count   P 's  name  had  served 

as  a  passport  for  us  in  the  first  instance,  it 
shortly  afterwards  produced  a  contrary  effect. 

Amongst  our  letters  of  introduction  was  one 
addressed  to  Count  M ,  an  Italian  noble- 
man, whose  theatrical  influence  was  very  great. 
A  few  davs  after  our  arrival  at  Milan  we  started 
in  quest  of  his  palace,  and  when  reached,  the 
porter  directed  us  to  mount  a  long  flight  of 
stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  stood  a  servant  ready 
to  conduct  us  through  a  noble,  but  cheerless, 
suite  of  apartments  to  a  large  dreary  reception 
room,  where  he  left  us. 
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Like  many  residences  of  the  Italian  nobility, 
this  palace  bore  marks  only  of  past  magnifi- 
cence. Lofty  arched  ceilings,  painted  walls, 
and  handsome  mosaiced  floors,  contrasted 
strangely  with  faded,  dusty  hangings,  and 
chairs  and  tables  once  richly  gilded  but  grown 
black  and  dirty.  There  seemed  a  musty, 
tenantless  appearance  in  the  palace,  as  of  a 
house  neglected  and  uncared  for;  and  what 
little  furniture  we  saw,  had  been  arranged  so 
formally,  that  at  a  glance  we  concluded  no  one 
ever  amused  themselves  there,  or  moved  any- 
thing from  its  place,  or  did  anything  in  fact, 
except  sit  upon  the  high,  straight-backed,  old- 
fashioned  seats  in  silent  discomfort,  as  we  did 
awaiting  the  servant's  return.  When  he  came, 
it  was  to  inform  us  of  the  Count's  absence 
from  home.  We  left  our  cards  therefore,  and 
the  letter  of  introduction  to  be  delivered  to 
him  on  his  return  to  the  palace. 

Only  an  hour  or  two  elapsed  between  the  un- 
successful visit,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Count  at 
our  hotel.  His  kind  anxiety  to  be  of  use  to  us 
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and  polite  regrets  at  having  missed  us  in  the 
morning  were  expressed  with  gentlemanly  ease, 
accompanied  by  a  certain  ceremoniousness  we 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  usual  attribute  of 
the  Italian  character — a  ceremoniousness  which 
loves  to  string  together  high-sounding  words  in 
complimentary  phrases,  and  to  send  letters  ad- 
dressed to  their  friends  or  acquaintances  as  the 
illustrious,  the  renewed,  the  esteemed  Signore. 
On  the  whole,  however,  our  new  acquaintance 
left  us  full  of  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
friendly  expressions  ;  and  we  returned  to  the 
dismal  palace  a  few  days  later  quite  assured  of 
receiving  a  cordial  welcome. 

On  our  second  visit,  we  were  so  far  fortunate 
as  to  find  the  Count  at  home.  He  joined  us  in 
the  comfortless  reception  room,  smiled  with 
the  same  kindness,  offered  his  services  with  the 
same  lavishness  as  before. 

During  our  conversation,  however,  the 
Count  happened  to  mention  something  respect- 
ing the  arrangements  made  for  the  opera  at  La 
Scala,  and  I,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  replied, 
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"  Yes,  so  Count  P tells  me." 

In  an  instant,  the  bland  smile  of  our  host  was 
gone,  he  sat  looking  as  cold  and  rigid  as  one  of 
his  old,  straight-backed  chairs  ;  and  although  he 
continued  the  conversation  with  that  tact  which 
never  forsakes  an  Italian,  we  felt  our  short 
acquaintance,  as  we  took  our  leave,  to  be  then 
and  there  abruptly  broken. 

Thus  early  we  saw  demonstrated  the  implac- 
able hatred  of  the  Italians  towards  the  Aus- 
trians — a  hatred  refusing  even  to  recognize 
foreigners  who  know  any  of  their  enemies,  how- 
ever slightly. 

The  cafes  in  Milan  are  large  and  handsome, 
and  we  found  them  thronged  by  Italians  from 
a  very  early  hour,  who  sat  at  little  tables  out- 
side, smoking  cigars,  sipping  coffee,  and  making 
their  remarks  without  reserve  upon  passing 
pedestrians.  One  of  these  places  of  meeting 
and  refreshment,  however,  in  the  Corso,  a  long, 
broad  handsome  street,  and  the  chief  promenade 
in  the  city,  was  always  filled  with  several  groups 
of  white  coats,  unbroken  by  the  sombre  hue  of 
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a  single  civilian  dress,  and  we  learned  afterwards 
that  immediately  the  Austrians  began  to  pa- 
tronize a  cafe,  all  the  civilians  who  had  before 
frequented  it  deserted  in  a  body. 

The  behaviour  of  those  German  officers  whom 
we  met  in  the  streets,  during  our  residence  in 
Milan,  often  appeared  to  us  very  domineering, 
and  ungentlemanly.  Many  a  lady  I  have  seen 
obliged  to  turn  off  the  pathway  into  the  road, 
because  they  would  not  be  civil  enough  to  stand 
aside  for  her,  and  when  she  did  so,  no  shame 
at  their  want  of  courtesy  showed  itself  upon 
their  countenances. 

Milan  is  not,  at  a  first  glance,  so  striking  to 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  as  many  other  places  below 
the  Alps,  for  except  a  few  old  edifices,  and  one 
or  two  ancient  squares,  the  town  is  chiefly  mo- 
dern ;  yet  it  has  its  peculiarities,  and  contains 
some  very  interesting  objects.  It  is  also  a  fine 
city,  and  may,  I  think,  lay  claim  to  being  the 
cleanest  in  Italy. 

Amongst  the  novelties  of  the  place,  the 
chimneys  first  attracted  our  attention,  for  being 
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so  long  accustomed  to  the  everlasting  red  pots 
of  our  own  beloved  land,  it  was  not  only  new 
but  pleasant,  to  see  high  houses  surmounted 
by  Chinese  temples,  turrets,  castles,  forts — in 
fact  a  miniature  world  of  pretty  buildings  rising 
up  above  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  what  little  smoke  could  proceed  from  the 
wood  fires  which  burned  beneath  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  Corso,  and  beyond  the 
entrance  gate  to  the  city,  stands  the  old  Laza- 
retto mentioned  in  that  beautiful  tale  of  the 
Betrothed,  by  Manzoni,  and  the  sight  of  its  dark 
and  venerable  walls  brought  back  to  our  minds 
all  the  horrors  of  the  famine  so  vividly  described 
by  him.  From  this  and  all  the  other  gates, 
a  very  agreeable  walk  may  be  taken  round  the 
bastions  encircling  the  town,  where,  on  a  clear 
day,  an  extensive  view  can  be  enjoyed  of  the 
crescent  of  blue  Alpine  peaks  rising  up  far 
beyond  the  broad  plains  of  Lombardy. 

The  public  gardens  just  within  the  walls  of 
the  town,  and  inside  the  same  gate  we  passed 
before  arriving  at  the  Lazaretto,  are  extensive 
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but  gloomy,  and  during  our  residence  in  Milan 
were  not  greatly  patronized  by  the  townspeople. 
Inside  stands  a  building  with  a  theatre  adjoining 
it,  where  performances  sometimes  takes  place  ; 
and  the  palace  in  which  our  unfortunate  Queen 
Caroline  resided  for  some  time,  is  there  also, 
having  a  very  passe  forlorn  look  about  it. 

The  green  Venetian  blinds,  so  generally  at- 
tached to  the  windows  of  continental  towns,  and 
universally    in    use    throughout     Italy,   remain 
closed  all  the  day  in  the  hot  season,  for  unlike 
us,  the  Italians  exclude  the  light  as  well  as  the 
air.     Their   rooms   are    consequently  of  a  de- 
lightfully cool  temperature,  though   when  you 
make  a  call,  you  must  grope  your  way,   almost 
in  darkness,  past  the  tables  and  chairs  all  set 
round  in  stiff  array  in  the  chief  saloon  for  the 
reception  of  visitors,    and    never    displaced,    I 
verily  believe,  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
When,  however,  the  sun  sinks  to  rest,  thereby 
losing  his  power  over  the  atmosphere,   windows 
and  doors  are  opened,  green  blinds  are  thrown 
back  and  fastened  against  the  walls,  and  bright 
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black  eyes  glance  down  into  the  streets,  full  of 
people  swarming  forth  in  considerable  numbers 
to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air. 

One  of  the  regulations  in  Milan  during  the 
height  of  summer,  was  an  order  to  all  owners 
of  dogs  to  muzzle  them  while  out  in  the  streets. 
To  enforce  this  very  good  law,  covered  carts 
were  driven  round  the  town  at  certain  intervals 
to  take  in  custody  any  delinquents  who  might 
be  roving  about  unguarded,  and  when  found 
they  were  immediately  pounced  upon,  locked 
up,  and  carried  off  to  prison,  where  they  re- 
mained until  claimed  by  their  masters,  who  each 
had  to  pay  a  fine  before  receiving  his  dog  again  : 
if  still  unclaimed  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
period,  the  unfortunate  animals  I  believe  were 
shot. 

The  watering  carts  afforded  us  great  amuse- 
ment, when  we  happened  to  meet  with  them 
in  our  walks.  Primitive  in  the  extreme  was 
the  construction  of  this  means  of  laying  the 
dust.  A  large  barrel  mounted  upon  wheels — 
and  what  clumsy  wheels  they  were ! — went 
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through  the  streets  with  a  long  pipe  attached 
to  its  back,  swinging  from  side  to  side,  and 
leaving  a  serpentine  line  of  moisture  across  the 
road.  The  appearance  of  one  of  those  odd 
contrivances  was  always  the  signal  for  a  laugh, 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  we  could  watch 
the  antics  of  the  pipe  with  becoming  gravity. 

During  the  wet  season,  the  Italian  love  of  gay 
colours  displayed  itself  in  the  coverings  of  their 
umbrellas.  Dark  sober  browns,  and  greens 
were  very  little  patronized,  they  only  flitted  by 
now  and  then  as  the  exception,  not  the  rule ; 
but  fine  rich  reds,  with  deep  yellow  borders, 
lilacs,  pinks,  light  stone  grounds  covered  by 
great  cabbage  roses,  were  opened  in  great 
numbers  to  receive  the  continued  rain  we  ex- 
perienced during  the  chief  part  of  our  autumnal 
and  winter  residence  in  the  Lombard  capital. 
Of  course,  the  Milanese  declared  such  a  season 
had  never  been  known  before,  that  we  were 
singularly  unfortunate,  but  the  evidence  of 
others  who  had  lived  long  in  the  climate,  went 
to  prove  it  a  very  humid  one.  We  had  the 
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misfortune  also  to  locate  ourselves  on  our  first 
arrival  in  a  house  never  entered  by  one  ray 
of  sun.  This  very  important  question,  we,  in 
our  ignorance,  had  neglected  to  ask,  and  we 
learned  from  experience,  unfortunately,  that 
houses  thus  situated  are  exceedingly  unhealthy. 

While  apartnient  hunting,  an  instance  came 
under  our  notice  of  the  universal  Italian  idea 
that  every  son  of  Albion  is  made  of  gold.  It 
was  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Cathedral,  where  we 
had  been  asking  the  price  of  some  rooms  just 
adapted  to  our  wants,  which  we  should  have 
felt  disposed  to  engage,  but  for  the  exorbitant 
sum  demanded  for  them  ;  and  when  we  asked 
the  landlady  why  she  named  such  a  price,  she 
replied  with  amusing  naivete,  "  Oh,  vostri, 
signori  Inglese,  you  are  rich  enough  to  pay 
anything,  and  I  have  a  sick  brother  to  sup- 
port." Nor  would  she  lessen  her  demands  in 
any  way,  feeling  sure  we  should  return  to  her 
ready  to  agree  to  her  terms. 

Wishing  to  hear,  as  soon  as  possible,  how  the 
science  of  sweet  sounds  flourished  in  its  native 
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soil,  and  the  famed  La  Scala  not  being  open, 
we  procured  a  box  at  the  theatre  of  Santa  Rade- 
gonda.  The  opera  was  to  be  Donizetti's 
*  Lucia/  and  the  young  prima  donna,  who  took 
the  part  of  the  heroine,  was  said  to  have  en- 
chanted the  whole  town  with  her  beautiful 
singing.  We  went  to  the  theatre,  therefore, 
prepared  for  great  things,  only  borne  out  we 
thought  by  the  gigantic  bouquets  flung  to  the 
fair  cantatrice,  one  of  which  required  the  united 
efforts  of  three  young  men  to  throw  it  from 
their  box  upon  the  stage.  The  pretty  girl 
curtsied  her  thanks  very  gracefully,  contrived  to 
raise  the  prodigious  offering,  and  weighed  down 
with  her  burden,  almost  buried  amid  the 
flowers,  she  disappeared  behind  the  scene. 
Again  and  again  she  was  called  before  the 
curtain,  again  and  again  greeted  by  shouts  of 
applause  from  every  part  of  the  house,  until  she 
had  re-appeared  at  least  ten  times.  Such  was 
the  reception  of  a  prima  donna,  who  would  have 
passed  in  England  for  a  pleasing  singer  of 
moderate  capacities. 
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In  our  several  walks  through  the  city,  we 
met  with  an  unusually  large  number  of  dwarfs 
and  cripples  ;  how  this  could  he  explained  we 
knew  not,  hut  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  pair  of 
straight  legs  could  he  accounted  for  here  as  it 
is  all  over  Italy,  by  that  pernicious  habit  they 
have  of  binding  up  babies  like  little  living 
mummies,  and  when  the  bandages  are  loosened, 
placing  the  children  at  once  upon  their  feet. 
Goitres  are  also  very  prevalent,  but  those 
afflicted  with  them  are  probably  in  most  cases 
natives  of  Switzerland.  The  black  veil  is  a 
head-dress  much  w7orn  by  the  bourgeoises ;  but 
they  are  not  good-looking  enough  to  wear  it, 
for  it  does  not  become  them.  The  long  silver 
pins,  placed  in  a  half  circle  round  the  back  hair 
by  the  peasants,  have  a  prettier  effect,  and  con- 
trast well  with  their  dark  tresses.  The  ser- 
vants are  generally  in  the  habit  of  tying  a 
coloured  kerchief  over  their  heads,  which  they 
even  wear  in-doors. 

At  the  time  we  reached  Milan,  it  was  the 
season  for  figs  and  grapes,  and  both  were  to  be 
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had  in  such  abundance,  that  men  wheeled  them 
about  in  barrows,  and  sold  them  for  a  few  o* 
the  smallest  copper  coins  the  pound.  The 
Italians  are  much  in  the  habit  of  eating  fruit 
for  breakfast,  and  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
see  a  poor  workman  making  his  early  meal  off 
half  a  melon  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

At  the  end  of  the  Corso,    that    handsome 

broad   street  generally   thronged   on  fete  days 

with  many  carriages  and  well-dressed  promen- 

aders,  stands  the  Cathedral.      This    beautiful 

Gothic  monument    of  marble,  with  its   many 

pinnacles  adorned  by  countless  figures  of  saints 

and  martyrs,  is  best  seen  as   the  pure  cold  light 

of  the  moon  shines  upon  its  white  walls ;  but  to 

enjoy  the  interior,  we  preferred  the  close  of  the 

day,  when  the  sombre    tranquil  beauty   of  its 

pillars  was  lit  by  lines  of  yellow  light,  entering 

through  its  richly  tinted  windows.     Far  away 

from  this  central  position,  in  a  place  called  Pont' 

alle  Grazie,  there  is  a  wall  on   which  are  the 

remains  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  in 

the  world. 
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Our  Lord's  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
has  been  the  subject  of  admiration  and  dispute 
almost  ever  since  its  author  ceased  to  work 
upon  it ;  and  ruined  as  it  is,  in  spite  of  the 
injury  it  is  said  to  have  sustained — as  much  by 
what  has  been  added,  as  what  decay  has  robbed 
it  of — when  the  first  feeling  of  disappointment 
is  over,  a  simple  majesty  of  form,  a  wondrous 
beauty  of  expression  clings  to  the  crumbling 
plaster. 

So  we  had  wandered  about  from  one  place 
to  another  during  our  first  days  of  Italian 
life,  determined  to  accomplish  as  much  sight 
seeing  as  possible,  before  turning  our  attention 
to  the  chief  object  which  had  brought  us  beneath 
those  southern  skies. 

The  town  swarmed  with  singers,  buzzing 
about  the  several  theatrical  agents,  for  engage- 
ments, like  so  many  bees.  Up  one  street  and 
down  another,  by  day  or  by  night,  tenors  and 
bassos,  sopranos  and  contraltos  were  continually 
to  be  heard  exercising  their  vocal  organs.  Milan 
in  fact  is  a  market  for  voices,  and  nearly  all  the 
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« 

engagements  made  for  the  several  towns  in 
Italy,  are  contracted  by  the  agents  of  that  city, 
who  keep  small  offices  where  engagements  are 
entered  into,  and  voices  are  bought  for  two  or  three 
years  and  sold  again  like  so  much  merchandise. 
Among  our  earliest  acquaintances  in  the 
the  capital  of  Lombardy,  was  a  priest,  rather 
an  elderly  man,  possessing  a  great  deal  of 
information,  and  many  accomplishments.  He 
was  also  liberal  in  his  political  opinions ;  had 
been  in  consequence  suspended  from  preaching, 
and  for  the  same  reason  was  denied  a  passport 
to  enable  him  to  quit  Milan  for  England.  We 
had  several  opportunities  of  conversing  with 

Signor  M about  the  unhappy   state  of.  his 

country,  and  as  he  felt  confidence  in  us,  he 
gave  his  opinions  freely ;  declaring  that  Italian 
natures  could  not  endure  much  longer  the 
harsh,  overbearing  conduct,  the  severe  treatment 
continually  inflicted  upon  them.  Yet  so  much 
in  dread  did  he  stand  of  the  swarms  of  spies 
moving  about  in  all  directions,  that  he  always 
lowered  his  voice,  cast  a  glance  at  the  door, 
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and  stopped  entirely  if  the  servant  happened  to 
enter  the  room,  when  the  forbidden  subject 
engaged  our  conversation. 

Deeply  did  we  pity  the  sufferings  of  so  gifted 
a  people,  but  blessed  Providence  for  having 
given  us  our  birth-place  in  the  glorious  Isle  of 
Freedom,  of  which  every  true  Englishman  is 
so  justly  proud. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

An  Italian  singing-master's  studio — Anecdote  of  Donizetti- 
Debutants —  Pernicious  consequences  of  the  superficial 
study  of  music  in  Italy — The  frog  market — Visit  to  an 
invalid. 

SITUATED  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  town  is  the 
residence  of  Signer  L — ,  professor  of  singing. 
We  entered  through  a  wide  porch,  crossed 
a  court  yard,  where  cabbage  stalks,  potato 
parings,  dust  and  dirt,  and  a  few  bits  of  old 
broken  china  lay  strewn  about  in  utter  disregard 
of  anything  like  order  or  neatness,  and  ascended 
to  the  maestro's  apartment  on  the  second  floor, 
by  a  flight  of  steps  no  better  cared  for  than  the 
court  below. 

We  found  the   maestro  seated  at  the  piano 
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awaiting  us — and  what  a  piano  !  It  must  have 
been  made  for  his  great  grandmother !  The 
rest  of  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  cane 
seats,  a  rickety  sofa  of  the  same,  a  stand  filled 
with  music,  a  small  table  of  walnut  wood,  and 
an  uncovered  brick  floor.  A  cup  of  coffee  was 
upon  the  piano,  by  the  side  of  it  lay  a  half 
smoked  cigar,  and  a  decanter  of  water  with  a 
tumbler  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

The  maestro  who  wore  a  dressing  gown  which 
time  and  dirt  had  transformed  into  a  strange 
medley  of  tints,  could  not  have  devoted  much 
time  to  his  toilet.  A  mass  of  red  untidy  hair 
surrounded  his  face,  his  little  green  eyes  peered 
above  his  large  thick  nose,  and  his  coarse 
mouth  was  fringed  by  a  long  and  wiry  moustache. 

Though  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  his 
manner  was  kind  and  gentle,  while  the  exqui- 
site taste  and  feeling  imparted  by  him  to  the 
short  phrases  he  sung  from  time  to  time  out  of 
the  opera  of  Lucia,  showed  a  keen  appreciation 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of 
his  art. 
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He  spoke  to  us  at  the  same  time  of  its  com- 
poser, Donizetti,  whose  friend  he  had  heen,  and 
alluded  with  deep  emotion  to  the  mental  dis- 
order by  which  he  was  afflicted  in  his  latter 
days.  He  related  to  us,  also,  how  he  had 
carried  flowers  to  the  musical  genius,  flowers 
such  as  he  had  once  loved,  which  he  took  and 
tore  into  pieces,  scattering  some  over  the 
ground,  and  eating  the  remainder.  And  though 
the  experiment  was  often  repeated,  in  hopes 
that  the  great  composer's  old  pleasure  in  them 
might  eventually  return,  it  was  always  attended 
by  the  same  mournful  result. 

But  what  struck  us  most  at  the  maestro's, 
was  the  absence  of  anything  like  order;  the 
rushing  in  and  out  of  artists  to  ask  questions, 
the  leaving  off  the  business  of  the  morning  to 
talk  theatrical  and  other  scandal,  the  sort  of 
conversazione,  in  fact,  amidst  which  the  lessons 
proceeded.  Instead  of  each  party  making  the 
best  of  their  time,  while  those  who  were  obliged 
to  wait  did  not  disturb  them.  This  showed 
what  an  utter  disregard  there  was  for  the  value 
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of  time,  causing  also  a  great  waste  of  it ;  be- 
sides, it  was  particularly  unpleasant  to  have 
studies  curtailed  or  interrupted  by  so  much 
unnecessary  and  frivolous  conversation. 

Amongst  the  numerous  visitors,  while  we 
remained,  were  two  young  men  who  rushed 
into  the  room  in  a  most  excited  manner,  apolo- 
gizing for  their  interruption,  but  requesting  to 
be  allowed  to  sing  over  a  duett  with  the  maestro 
at  once.  For  them  there  was  however  some 
excuse  to  be  made,  they  being  about  to  make 
their  debut  that  evening. 

Some  weeks  after,  we  went  to  hear  this  duett 
at  the  Conobbiano  theatre,  for  it  was  so  well 
sung,  that  on  the  strength  of  that  one  piece 
alone,  the  manager  raised  all  the  prices  in  the 
house,  and  still  it  continued  to  draw  crowds 
nightly. 

Certainly  the  two  young  singers  executed  the 
music  with  a  perfection-,  quite  justifying  the 
furore  they  created,  but  when  we  heard  those 
artists  afterwards,  in  other  parts,  and  at  different 
places,  their  performances  fell  far  short  of  their 
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first  successful  efforts.  They  had  sprung  up 
like  two  meteors,  shone  forth  with  brilliancy 
for  the  moment,  then  sunk  suddenly  into  insig- 
nificance, from  which  one  of  them  rose  again 
afterwards.  Such  is  the  present  mode  of 
forcing  singers  in  Italy.  It  is  a  hot-bed,  where 
all  capacities  are  hurried  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible,  without  any  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  raise  a  reputa- 
tion that  will  endure  and  keep  its  ground 
through  all  the  varied  trials  it  has  to  encounter. 
About  this  time  we  determined  to  change  our 
residence,  for  the  apartments  we  occupied 
overlooked  the  frog-market ;  and  when  we 
went  out,  if  our  way  led  towards  the  central 
part  of  the  town  we  were  compelled  to  cross 
it. 

Frog  vendors  sat  in  rows  along  the  Piazza 
upon  low  stools ;  each  woman  had  a  basket  to 
the  right,  and  another  to  the  left  of  her  \  she 
took  the  poor  creatures  from  out  the  former, 
skinned  them  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  flung 
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them  into  the  latter ;  from  which,  when  a 
customer  came,  she  took  handsful  and  piled 
them  on  the  scales.  While  busy  watching  the 
steel-yard  to  see  she  did  not  give  a  frog  too 
many,  some  of  the  live  mass  were  continually 
jumping  down  into  her  lap,  and  from  her  lap 
upon  the  ground,  where  she  was  obliged  to 
follow  in  pursuit  of  the  wretched  skinless 
animals  ;  and  this  business  was  going  forward, 
and  being  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  by 
dozens  of  women  throughout  the  whole  morn- 
ing. 

Had  we  not  been  made  so  unpleasantly  con- 
versant with  their  different  styles  of  torture,  I 
think  frogs  might  have  proved  rather  an 
acceptable  dish  to  us.  Amongst  the  Italians 
they  are  held  as  a  great  delicacy,  in  which, 
judging  from  the  abundance  provided  in  the 
market,  they  indulge  very  freely. 

We  had  chosen  rather  an  unlucky  time  to 
search  for  apartments,  the  best  having  been 
already  secured  by  a  fresh  flight  of  singers  just 
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arrived,  after  having  concluded  their  last  en- 
gagements. 

At  every  little  town,  and  wherever  a  great 
fair  is  held,  at  least  one  operatic  company  per- 
forms nightly ;  while  the  more  important  cities 
require  two,  and  sometimes  three  companies  to 
be  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  seasons  occur  four  times  a  year,  and 
a  new  company  being  formed  for  each,  there  is, 
particularly  in  Milan,  an  influx  and  efflux  of 
artists  constantly  taking  place. 

In  our  distress,  therefore,  at  finding  every 
decent  apartment  engaged,  we  applied  to  a 
Italian  gentleman  who  had  already  shown  us 
much  kindness,  and  with  his  assistance  we 
obtained  what  we  wanted. 

At  no  very  distant  period  this  gentleman 
was  taken  ill,  and  as  soon  as  we  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  we  started  off  to  his 
house  to  make  inquiries  about  him.  The 
servant  replied  to  us  at  the  entrance  door  that 
her  master  felt  himself  a  great  deal  better ;  and 
his  wife  happening  to  come  from  out  a  room 
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close  by  at  the  time,  she  begged  we  would  enter. 
We  supposed  she  intended  taking  us  to  some 
snug  little  boudoir  of  her  own,  to  relate  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  kind  friend's  illness — for 
an  Italian  dearly  loves  to  talk,  no  matter  about 
what — and  we  therefore  accompanied  her 
through  a  suite  of  rooms  ending  in  a  passage. 
Here  she  opened  a  door,  motioning  us  at  the 
same  time  to  proceed  forward,  which  we  did, 
and  found  ourselves  where  we  had  least  ex- 
pected to  be. 

Propped  up  by  pillows  in  a  large  bed,  lay 
the  invalid,  looking  almost  as  white  as  the 
sugar  loaf  cap  upon  his  head ;  and  stretching 
out  a  hand  to  welcome  us,  as  we  stood  hesitat- 
ing to  advance.  The  wife  placed  three  chairs 
for  us  near  to  her  husband,  and  invited  mamma 
and  myself  to  take  off  our  bonnets.  So  in  this 
free  and  easy  manner  we  found  ourselves 
established  by  the  bed-side  of  a  man  we  had 
known  only  a  few  weeks.  There  we  chatted 
with  the  invalid  for  a  short  time,  and  as  our, 
what  seemed  to  us,  strange  visit  evidently 
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amused  him,  we  felt  glad  to  have  paid  it, 
although  we  had  gone  to  his  house  with  no  such 
intentions. 


VOL.    I. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Bad  weather — The  Migliara  Fever — La  Scala— Behaviour  of 
its  Audience — Rubini — Singing  in  Italy — The  Prima  Don- 
na's Story — A  disturbance  and  its  consequences — The  Go- 
vernment's Revenge  on  the  Canton  of  Ticino — The  re- 
union and  its  Finale — We  quit  Milan. 

AFTER  having  resided  in  Milan  about  a 
month,  we  were  visited  by  wet  weather  for  a 
longer  period  than  we  ever  remember  to  have 
witnessed  elsewhere.  Day  after  day  there  was 
nothing  but  rain  falling  from  the  clouds, 
shutting  out  effectually  the  clear,  deep  blue  sky 
for  which  Italy  is  so  renowned ;  fogs  frequently 
enveloped  the  city,  not  resembling  the  thick 
v«iiow  ones  of  London,  but  thin  grey  vapours, 
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damper  and  more  injurious;  and  the  result  of 
all  this  was  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  highly 
prejudicial  to  health. 

I  became  one  of  the  victims  of  a  bad  climate, 
and  took  the  Migliara  fever,  a  malady  known 
in  England  some  hundred  years  ago,  and  now 
the  dread  of  all  Italians,  on  account  of  numbers 
of  them  being  yearly  carried  off  by  it. 

While  convalescent,  and  by  degrees  regaining 
strength,  but  with  the  voice  of  music  hushed  to 
silence,  possessing  only  tones  so  broken  that  their 
trembling,  feeble  accents  brought  tears  of  dis- 
appointment with  them,  they  gave  me  a  paper 
from  home,  in  which  it  stated  that  my  debut  at 
La  Scala  would  shortly  take  place.  Alas  !  there 
was  not  voice  enough  left  to  fill  the  smallest 
theatre  in  Europe. 


Winter  came,  and  the  theatre  of  La  Scala 
opened  its  doors  to  the  pleasure  seeking 
Milanese.  Ladies  converted  the  boxes  into 

G    2 
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small  reception  rooms,  where  their  acquaint- 
ances brought  them  all  the  news  and  the  scandal 
collected  during  a  morning's  lounge  at  the  cafes. 
In  the  pit,  also,  a  chattering  was  kept  up,  in- 
creased sometimes  to  so  loud  a  murmuring  of 
voices,  that  the  few  who  really  wished  to  listen 
were  obliged  to  call  the  noisy  crowd  to  order. 

We  often  observed  a  portly  gentleman  lead 
this  demand,  who  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
a  large  crimson  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  his 
throat,  and  who  was  to  be  seen  every  night  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  paying  the  most  marked 
attention  to  the  performance.  He  was  Rubini, 
who  in  his  day  had  been  the  king  of  singers ; 
even  at  his  advanced  age  he  sometimes  sung  in 
private,  so  beautifully,  that  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present,  declared  they 
had  never  heard  anything  to  equal  it.  Shortly 
after  this  period,  the  famed  tenor  died. 

To  return  to  La  Scala,  no  stranger,  on  first 
witnessing  a  performance  there,  would  conclude 
the  Italians  to  be  a  people  who  greatly  loved 
music;  but  other  causes  than  indifference  to 
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the  art  might  be  found  to  account  for  their 
behaviour.  Perhaps  the  constant  representation 
of  the  same  opera,  night  after  night,  by  singers 
who  are  scarcely  above  mediocrity ;  for  on 
those  rare  occasions,  when  any  solo  was  ex- 
ecuted with  that  beauty  of  voice,  that  perfect 
taste,  and  thorough  control  of  the  organ  pro- 
claiming a  great  artist,  they  gave  up  their 
talking  instantly,  and  listened  in  perfect  silence, 
until  there  came  a  pause,  which  they  availed 
themselves  of  to  burst  forth  in  an  enthusiastic 
cry  of  delight. 

Musical  taste,  however,  has  certainly  become 
vitiated  in  Italy.  Go  where  you  will,  through- 
out the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
Verdi  is  the  god  at  whose  shrine  everybody  bows ; 
his  music  will  bring  full  houses,  where  the  sweet 
melodies  of  Bellini,  the  dramatic  beauty  of 
Donizetti,  the  sparkling  passages  of  Rossini, 
have  lost  their  power  to  please.  Nor  is  this 
all  the  mischief  done.  The  singers,  who  are 
obliged  to  strain  their  voices  so  fearfully  in 
order  to  be  heard  now  and  then,  like  a  faint, 
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vain  shriek  for  help,  above  violins,  clarionets, 
trumpets — in  fact,  all  the  combined  force  of  an 
orchestra  trying  its  utmost  to  drown  the  vocal 
organ  find,  after  a  short  period  of  such  work, 
purity  of  tone  giving  way  to  a  harsh,  wiry 
sound,  which  no  rest,  no  study,  can  ever  bring 
back  to  the  full,  thrilling  notes  of  early  days. 

In  the  theatre  of  La  Scala,  on  account  of  its 
immense  size,  the  constant  straining  becomes 
doubly  painful  and  dangerous  to  the  singer ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  kind  of  bawling 
is  carried  on  night  after  night  throughout  the 
season,  no  wonder  Italy  now  gives  us  so  few 
great  singers. 

We  remembered,  some  years  before,  having 

seen  a  Mademoiselle  A •  make  her  debut 

at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  Verdi's  opera  of 
'  Nabucco,'  and  a  more  painful  performance 
could  not  have  been  witnessed. 

The  panting,  struggling  girl,  with  only  a  few 
shrill  upper  notes  left  to  her,  exerting  herself 
with  all  her  might,  was  such  an  exaggerated 
personification  of  the  character  she  had  under- 
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taken  to  represent,  that  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  exhibition  provoked  many  a  smile  from  the 
astonished  but  indulgent  audience.  No  hisses 
were  raised,  yet  the  failure  was  complete — the 
singer  was  heard  no  more. 

But  in  Italy,  when  we  mentioned  the  subject, 
our  condemnations  of  the  prima  donna  were 
turned  into  feelings  of  pity  and  admiration,  by 
the  history  they  gave  us  of  her  life. 

At  a  very  early  age,  Mademoiselle  A 's 

talents  held  forth  great  hopes  for  the  future. 
In  a  short  period  they  were  fulfilled  by  the 
tones  of  a  voice,  said  by  those  who  heard  it  in 
its  full  freshness,  never  to  have  been  surpassed, 
and  by  an  expression  and  dramatic  feeling  in 
the  use  of  it,  which  brought  tears  to  many  eyes. 

Dependant  on  the  youthful  artist  was  a  sick 
father  and  many  little  brothers  and  sisters. 
With  a  generous  affection,  with  energy  that 
never  sunk,  with  exertions  that  never  wearied, 
the  young  prima  donna  nobly  did  her  part. 
Engagement  after  engagement  was  offered  to 
her,  applause  followed  her  wherever  she  went ; 
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and  with  her  earnings,  her  family  lived  in  ease 
and  comfort. 

The  fame  of  the  young  singer  having  reached 
England,  she  was  engaged  for  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  This  had  been  her  greatest  ambition. 
She  had  still  a  few  months  more  to  sing  in 
Italy,  and  then  she  would  come  where  all  the 
best  singers  of  the  continent  flocked,  where 
nothing  but  real,  genuine  talent  would  make  its 
way — to  England — to  be  judged  by  an  English 
audience,  far  more  generous  and  feeling  than 
that  of  any  other  nation,  but  also  more  discern- 
ing, more  accustomed  to  hear  music  in  its 
greatest  perfection. 

She  came — but  in  the  meantime,  Verdi's 
operas,  the  many  nights  she  had  been 
obliged  to  perform  them,  the  great  exertions 
she  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  using,  had, 
by  degrees,  worn  out  her  beautiful,  but  frail 
possession.  With  her  shattered  prize  she  came 
to  earn — and  oh,  with  what  toil  and  fatigue  it 
is  earned,  even  at  the  best  of  times — a  living 
for  herself  and  those  clinging  around  her ;  and 
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thus  she  presented  herself  before  a  public  listen- 
ing in  breathless  expectation  for  the  first  notes 
of  the  Italian  celebrity. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
young  girl,  when  she  left  that  blaze  of  light  and 
loveliness,  the  scene  of  her  failure,  and  returned 
to  her  dressing-room,  where,  alone,  with  none 
to  pity  her,  she  took  the  tiara  from  her  head, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  took  it  from  her  fame  ? 
There  lay  the  triumph  of  past  days,  like  a 
withered  flower,  it  could  never  bloom  again ! 

Heart-broken,  disappointed,  weary,  she  went 
back  to  her  native  land  ;  and  sometimes  she 
sings  now  at  small  theatres.  The  uneven,  thin, 
shrill  voice  struggles  on  to  do  its  best,  but  when 
it  breaks  down,  the  admiration  felt  by  her  coun- 
trymen for  her  character,  keeps  them  silent  as 
the  grave. 


Carnival  time  was  drawing  near,  and  as  there 
had  been  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  amongst 
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the  people,  mask  balls,  which  had  been  for- 
bidden since  1848,  were  to  be  allowed  to  take 
place  again  in  the  theatres.  The  Italians,  who 
have  quick  and  susceptible  feelings,  accepted 
this  small  concession  with  cheerfulness,  and 
showed  a  determination  to  enjoy  themselves  as 
much  as  possible. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  any  intentions  to 
create  a  disturbance,  no  meetings  of  any  kind 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  They  were  solely 
bent  on  pleasure,  when  the  whole  town  was 
surprised  by  a  disturbance. 

We  occupied  apartments  at  the  time  in  the 
Swiss  Hotel,  and  as  we  were  looking,  on  that 
afternoon,  at  the  drizzling  rain,  wondering  when 
it  would  cease,  we  observed  all  the  shop-keepers 
shutting  up  their  places  in  great  haste.  Sur- 
prised at  so  unusual  a  circumstance,  we  watched 
with  anxiety  for  what  might  be  about  to  follow. 

For  a  few  seconds,  the  broad  street  was  per- 
fectly empty,  but  soon  afterwards,  we  heard  the 
murmuring  of  an  approaching  multitude,  and, 
in  a  time  so  short,  that  we  hardly  knew  how 
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they  had  come  there,  a  crowd  of  people  and 
soldiers  were  struggling  and  fighting  together 
beneath  us. 

Then  we  rememhered  that  papa  had  gone  to 
the  cafe  in  the  Piazza  of  La  Scala,  and,  of 
course,  became  greatly  alarmed.  The  master 
of  the  hotel  was  ordering  his  bewildered  waiters 
to  close  the  entrance,  and  advising  every  one  to 
keep  away  from  the  windows,  evidently  as  un- 
prepared as  any  of  us  for  the  sudden  and 
alarming  occurrence. 

We  continued  at  the  window  until  the  street 
was  cleared,  watching  for  papa's  return  with 
eager  looks,  and  feeling  deep  anxiety  for  his 
safety. 

At  length  we  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his  well- 
known  figure  walking  quickly  towards  the  hotel. 
We  ran  down,  desiring  that  the  door  might  be 
unbarred,  when,  to  our  joy,  he  entered  safe  and 
sound. 

Of  course,  all  the  people  in  the  hotel  flocked 
round  the  Englishman  for  information.  But 
he  had  none  to  give,  except,  that  in  the  cafe 
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where  he  had  been,  although  crowded  as  usual 
with  gentlemen,  not  one  of  them  appeared  to 
understand  either  how  the  movement  had  ori- 
ginated, or  who  were  its  leaders.  One  thing, 
however,  was  certain :  cannon  were  placed  in 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  ready  to  be  fired  on  the 
people. 

The  hotel  door  was  well  secured  again,  and 
each  one  retired  to  his  room,  hardly  daring  to 
think  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth. 

For  three  days,  it  was  considered  unwise  for 
ladies  to  venture  out,  as  some  slight  movement 
still  continued  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  On 
the  fourth  morning,  everything  being  quiet,  we 
took  a  walk,  but  met  hardly  any  persons  except 
companies  of  soldiers,  who  were  parading  the 
city  in  all  directions,  headed  by  little  drummer- 
boys,  beating  the  muffled  roll  as  they  went. 

A  proclamation  was  posted  up  in  all  the 
principal  parts  of  the  town,  so  mild  and  just  in 
words,  that  had  it  been  acted  upon  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  worthy  of  all  praise. 
But  a  day  or  two  after,  the  free  will  of  the 
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people  promised  in  that  paper,  the  just  eulo- 
giums  passed  on  them  for  having  taken  no  part 
in  the  outbreak,  were  turned  into  an  order  that 
no  citizen  should  quit  any  house  after  nine 
o'clock,  no  cafe  should  remain  open  beyond 
that  hour ;  theatrical  representations  would  be 
suspended,  not  more  than  three  people  might 
converse  together  in  the  streets,  and  persons 
would  only  be  allowed  to  carry  small  canes, 
heavy  sticks  being  forbidden.  After  this,  a  tax 
was  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  to  provide  for 
the  families  of  Austrian  soldiers  who  had  been 
killed  during  the  disturbance.  And  all  this,  be 
it  remembered,  inflicted  on  a  people  who  had 
not  participated  in  the  affair. 

Justice  demands,  however,  that  the  move- 
ment should  receive  all  the  condemnation  it 
deserves.  Those  who  were  its  perpetrators, 
who  came,  it  was  discovered,  from  the  canton 
of  Ticino,  in  Switzerland,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  pay  of  a  republican,  who  had  done 
his  country  more  harm  than  good ;  and  the 
cruel  and  cowardly  way  in  which  some  of  the 
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soldiers  were  butchered  by  them,  met  with  just 
abhorrence  from  the  Milanese  population. 

Of  course,  the  hatred  against  Austria  in- 
creased after  this,  and  although  no  man  dare 
utter  a  word  of  it,  that  bitter  feeling  was  written 
on  every  gloomy  face. 

It  was  said,  while  people  were  going  about, 
whispering  to  each  other,  not  daring  to  raise 
their  voices  even  in  their  own  homes,  that 
some  man  with  a  red  beard  had  entered  Milan 
the  night  before,  and  had  distributed  poignards 
and  money. 

We  never  heard  of  any  one  who  had  seen 
him,  but  the  Government  insisted  it  was  so ; 
and  as  the  Marquis  C happened,  unfor- 
tunately, to  glory  in  a  beard  of  that  colour,  they 
seized  upon  him,  and  imprisoned  him  for  three 
months.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  no 
evidence  being  brought  against  him,  he  was 
restored  to  liberty. 

The  Marquis  protested  against  such  usage, 
but  he  was  given  very  clearly  to  understand  that 
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any  complaints  would  only  cause  his  withdrawal 
from  society  a  second  time. 

When  order  was  restored,  the  Government 
condemned  and  hanged  in  quick  succession, 
parties  of  from  four  to  five  persons  at  a  time, 
leaving  them  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  for 
some  hours  afterwards. 

Amongst  those  who  fell  innocent  victims, 
was  a  school-master,  universally  beloved,  and 
who  had,  unfortunately,  taken  an  old  family 
stick  out  with  him  on  the  day  of  the  outbreak, 
because  he  felt  weak  from  recent  illness.  When 
brought  to  the  Piazza  di  Castello  to  be  executed, 
he  addressed  the  people  in  a  remarkable  speech, 
concluding  with  the  following  words,  "  Assas- 
sins, murderers,  a  giant  shall  arise  from  my  ashes 
who  shall  sweep  from  the  land  every  cruel  per- 
secutor of  my  country  !" 

Too  late  the  poor  man  was  proved  guiltless, 
for  a  pardon  arrived  when  life  had  become  ex- 
tinct ;  and  his  wretched  sister  lost  her  reason  in 
consequence  of  her  brother's  dreadful  fate. 

The  change  from  the  cheerfulness  and  ani- 
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mation  amidst  which  the  Carnival  had  opened, 
grew  more  striking.  No  one  laughed,  no  one 
smiled,  and  distrust  was  written  on  every  face. 
The  town  appeared  as  if  a  vast  funeral  had  just 
been  performed,  with  which  each  inhabitant  was 
personally  connected. 

Milan  had  indeed  become  a  gloomy  place  of 
residence.  The  pleasant  walk  round  the  bas- 
tions could  no  longer  be  enjoyed,  for  the  town 
being  in  a  state  of  siege,  persons  were  unable  to 
pass  the  gates  without  an  order ;  and  some  ri- 
gorous measure  was  continually  being  enforced, 
which  irritated  still  more  the  already  indignant 
population. 

True  all  was  quietness,  but  it  was  a  quietness 
fearful  to  witness,  a  hatred  more  intense  from 
its  suppression,  and  which  scowled  on  Count 
Guylai,  the  governor  of  Milan,  as  he  dashed 
along  the  streets,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  in 
all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  power.  Little 
did  he  think  then,  how,  in  a  few  years,  the 
Italians  would  be  avenged  for  all  their  suf- 
ferings, when  his  proud  mien  would  be 
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changed  for  the  crest-fallen  look  of  one  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  command  of  a  defeated  army. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  inhabitants  re- 
ceived a  fresh  shock  from  an  order,  issued  by 
the  government,  commanding  all  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  canton  of  Ticino,  in  Switzerland,  to 
quit  Lombardy  immediately.  Three  days  were 
allowed  to  those  who  were  in  the  employment 
of  others,  and  a  few  days  more  to  persons  in 
business  on  their  own  account ;  such  as  hotel- 
keepers,  confectioners,  &c.  ;  of  these  latter  many 
had  to  make  fearful  sacrifices,  and  some  were 
completely  ruined. 

When  the  morning  came  for  the  departure  of 
those  belonging  to  the  first  class  of  exiles,  it  was 
snowing  fast,  and  a  thick  white  crust  lay  on  the 
ground,  formed  by  the  falling  flakes  of  the  night 
before.  Heart  rending  was  the  scene  when 
those  poor  creatures  went  wading  along  with 
the  white  showers  beating  in  their  faces,  many 
of  whom  carried  all  they  possessed  upon  their 
backs.  Throughout  the  day,  the  Swiss  of  Ticino 
were  continually  passing  by  the  hotel,  all  wend- 
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ing  their  weary  way  towards  the  same  point — 
their  mountain  home  ;  some  in  tears,  some  with 
stern  determination  to  brave  the  worst,  and  all 
looking  half  frozen  to  death.  Conveyances 
could  not  of  course  he  procured  to  accommodate 
such  crowds  of  persons — so  numbers  had  to  toil 
on  foot,  along  those  fatiguing  roads  where  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  is  felt  with  its  great- 
est intensity. 

Day  after  day  some  bitter  woeful  tale  of  those 
poor   houseless  wanderers,  found  its  way    into 
Milan.     Some  who  had  carried  all  their  hard 
earnings    with  them   had   been  robbed  by  the 
way,  and  left  peniless,  and  others  who  were  old 
and  feeble,  had  bent  beneath  the  extraordinary 
fatigue  and  sufferings  they  had  had  to  encounter, 
and  so  died.      Last  of  all,  as  a  postscript  to  the 
tragedy,  arrived  the  account  of  the  anguish  of 
the  little  canton,  when,  sorefooted,  weary,  heart- 
broken, their  countrymen  came  flocking  in  upon 
them,  most  of  them  in  want  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, which  the  poor  canton   had  no   adequate 
means  to  supply. 
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During  this  gloomy  state  of  the  city,  while 
the  theatres  still  remained  closed,  a  lady  proposed 
giving  an  early  party,  to  try  and  break  that 
monotony  so  irksome  to  Italians.  Several 
guests  repaired  to  the  appointed  place,  and 
although  they  could  not  dance,  as  the  reunion 
would  then  have  been  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  ball — a  forbidden  amusement  while  the  town 
was  in  a  state  of  siege — they  enjoyed  themselves 
by  conversing  together,  and  felt  relief  in  the 
friendly  meeting. 

The  visitors  had  agreed  to  leave  the  house 
before  nine  o'clock,  and  most  of  them  were 
thoughtful  enough  to  do  so.  Some,  however, 
acted  less  prudently,  by  staying  for  only  a  few 
minutes  longer  as  they  believed,  until  one  of 
them,  looking  at  his  watch,  called  out  that  it 
was  nearly  ten  o'clock.  Hastily  the  ladies  put 
on  their  cloaks  and  bonnets,  the  gentlemen  took 
up  their  hats,  all  bid  adieu  to  the  hostess,  went 
down  stairs  and  opened  the  door,  where  they 
found  a  file  of  soldiers  drawn  across  the  thres- 
hold. The  door  therefore  had  to  be  closed 
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again,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  was  obliged  to 
accommodate  her  friends  for  that  night  as  best 
she  could. 

What  we  had  witnessed  in  Milan,  left  such 
painful  impressions  on  our  minds,  that  we 
determined  to  hasten  from  the  town  on  the  first 
appearance  of  milder  weather.  The  advent  of 
spring  was  watched  for  by  us  with  the  deepest 
anxiety,  and  when  it  came  we  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  to  start  for  Genoa.  So  one  morning, 
just  seven  months  from  our  entrance  into  the 
Lombard  capital,  we  drove  through  its  gates, 
feeling  like  persons  escaped  from  out  a  prison's 
walls. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Genoa  on  a  fete  day — The  Dress  of  the  People — Simple  tastes 
of  the  Italians— A  Walk  through  the  streets— The  Doctor 
and  his  family — An  Italian  lady's  remark  about  the  Priests 
and  the  Pope — A  Genoese  residence — Difference  between 
an  Austrian  and  Sardinian — Police  office — Italian  mode  of 
fighting — A  row  across  the  water — The  Fete  before  Good 
Friday. 

IT  was  our  good  fortune  to  enter  Genoa,  not 
only  on  a  bright  day,  but  on  a  fete  day,  and 
we  then  experienced  for  the  first  time  how 
intensely  gay  and  brilliant  an  Italian  scene  can 
be. 

While  standing  in  the  Via  Baldi,  waiting  for 
a  porter,  crowds  of  young  girls,  prettier  we 
thought  than  the  Milanese,  passed  us  laughing 
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as  they  went ;  their  sparkling  black  eyes  lighting 
up  the  rich  warm  hue  of  their  olive  skins,  and  long 
white  gauzy  veils  flowing  back  from  their  smooth 
tresses  of  jet,  with  every  graceful  movement  of 
their  pliant  forms  ;  or  when  a  group  of  country 
peasants  approached,  attracted  from  some  village 
upon  the  hills  by  the  festa  in  the  town  ;  they 
held  the  long  chintz  wrapper,  flowered  all  over 
with  pink  roses  on  a  white  ground,  tightly 
under  their  chin  with  their  pretty  brown  hands, 
and  cast  forth  many  a  twinkling  glance  as  they 
tripped  merrily  along.  The  men,  for  the  most 
part,  wore  high  scarlet  woollen  caps,  many 
of  them  were  moving  about,  some  chatting 
with  the  girls,  others  conversing  together  in 
little  groups,  and  contributing  not  a  little 
to  the  brightness  of  this  picture  of  southern 
life. 

A  porter  being  at  last  found  to  take  the 
baggage,  we  started  off  and  followed  him  along 
the  streets.  The  band  had  just  finished  play- 
ing, and  when  we  came  to  an  open  space  in 
front  of  the  Post  Office,  we  became  hemned  in 
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with  ladies  in  pink  silks,  blue  silks,  white 
muslins,  almost  in  ball  attire,  mixed  up  with  the 
pretty  veiled  bourgeoises,  the  country  peasants, 
and  the  red-capped  porters  ;  there  they  were,  all 
jostling  up  against  each  other,  talking  and 
laughing  as  if  they  never  had  been  so  merry,  or 
so  happy  before. 

A  walk  on  a  f£te  day  along  the  streets,  or  in 
the  public  gardens,  affords  the  Italians  as  much 
amusement  as  they  could  derive  from  the  most 
expensive  and  ingeniously  devised  exhibition. 
The  blue  firmament  above,  the  happy  faces 
around,  the  strains  of  music  falling  on  the  ear, 
are  enough  for  them.  Thus  they  will  enjoy 
themselves  for  hours,  with  all  the  simplicity  and 
zest  of  children.  Nor  do  they  care  even  at  their 
reunions  to  eat  and  drink  like  the  Germans ; 
only  let  them  talk,  let  them  receive  news  and 
communicate  it,  and  they  are  happy.  Some- 
times, if  thirsty,  they  will  request  to  be  allowed 
to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water,  which  is  the  only 
refreshment  they  either  desire  or  expect  to  have 
offered  to  them. 
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What  a  comfort  that  reunions  never  give 
them  fits  of  indigestion ;  and  as  they  are  not 
costly,  want  of  money  does  not  debar  them  from 
society. 

Might  we  not  take  a  useful  hint  here,  not 
quite  follow  it  out  to  the  letter ;  yet  surely  if 
some  of  our  entertainments  were  a  little 
moderated  in  their  display  and  luxury,  it  might 
arrest  many  an  apoplectic  fit,  save  many  a 
dyspeptic  sufferer,  and  lighten  many  a  gloomy 
heart. 

To  return  to  Genoa — its  streets,  as  we  saw 
them  when  we  first  entered  the  town,  looked  to 
our  English  eyes  as  if  the  inhabitants  were 
commemorating  some  extraordinary  public  re- 
joicing, but  we  learned  that  it  was  merely  one  of 
those  ordinary  fetes  such  as  are  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  band  moved  away,  and  the  crowd  still 
bent  on  the  enjoyment  of  out-door  amusement, 
flocked  up  a  hill  leading  to  the  public  gardens ; 
then  as  the  mottled  colours  of  pink,  white,  blue, 
and  red,  went  flitting  by,  as  the  buzz  of  voices 
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died  away,  a  passage  was  left,  enabling  the 
porter  and  ourselves  to  proceed. 

We  were  in  a  city  of  vast  palaces  and  little 
lanes,  and  on  the  walls  of  many  of  the  former, 
fresco  paintings,  partly  damaged  by  the  wet,  but 
partly  standing  out  in  bright  colours,  attracted 
our  notice.  After  turning  from  out  the  main 
street,  we  entered  a  labyrinth  of  steep  and 
narrow  little  alleys,  where  I  could  stretch  out 
my  right  hand  and  touch  a  house  on  one  side, 
while  I  brought  the  fingers  of  my  left  in  contact 
with  some  dwelling  on  the  other ;  and  when  I 
looked  up  to  the  little  piece  of  deep  blue  canopy 
above,  and  counted  nine  stories  of  brown  stones 
as  my  glance  travelled  upwards,  I  wondered 
how  the  people  could  mount  so  many  stairs  day 
after  day. 

Away  w?e  went  from  one  little  turning  to 
another,  meeting  and  passing  droves  of  mules 
with  their  loads  upon  their  backs,  and  tingling 
the  bells  which  hung  down  their  necks.  For- 
tunate was  he  who  took  the  slight  warning  of 
their  approach,  otherwise  he  stood  a  good  chance 
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of  being  crushed  up  against  the  wall  by  the 
animals,  for  they  seemed  to  have  an  inherent 
love  of  mischief  of  this  kind  and  would  always 
go  out  of  their  path  to  practise  it,  while  the 
muleteer  sauntered  behind,  with  his  large  brown 
eyes  gazing  up  to  the  blue  heavenly  dome,  quite 
unconcerned  about  his  charges. 

We  descended  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
town,  and  in  front  of  the  shipping  saw  a  wide 
piazza,  where  stood  several  hotels,  and  a  few 
private  residences.  Into  one  of  these  we  were 
going,  but  the  entrance  to  it  being  at  the  back, 
we  had  to  dive  down  one  more  little  alley  in 
search  of  it. 

We  were  ushered  into  our  new  home  by  the 
family,  consisting  of  a  doctor,  his  wife,  and  their 
son  ;  with  whom  we  had  agreed  to  board,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  should  give  us  a  private 
room,  to  which  we  could  retire  when  wishing  to 
be  alone. 

Everything  had  been  previously  arranged, 
except  the  day  of  our  arrival;  for  this  the 
family  were  unprepared,  and  as  the  afternoon 
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was  very  hot,  we  found  the  doctor  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  dining  without  his  coat.  Numer- 
ous apologies  were  made  to  us,  followed  by 
inquiries  concerning  what  we  would  like  for 
dinner. 

To  this  we  replied  we  felt  tired,  and  should 
prefer  tea. 

"  Tea !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  doctor, 
"  have  you  caught  cold  ?  are  you  ill  ?" 

Papa  laughed,  and  said  we  were  accustomed 
to  drink  tea  every  evening;  so  they  prepared 
us  that  refreshing  beverage.  Italians  only  drink 
tea  when  they  are  ill,  and  to  their  taste  it  is 
quite  as  disagreeable  as  the  most  nauseous 
physic. 

The  following  morning  we  went  to  the  police 
court,  having  learnt,  from  our  residence  in 
Milan,  how  desirable  it  is  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  that  office. 

What  a  contrast  to  Lombardy  !  how  soon  we 
discovered  we  had  entered  a  country  where 
liberty  existed  ;  for  on  presenting  our  passport, 
the  officer  merely  looked  at  it,  and  returned  it 
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to  us,  with  an  intimation  that  we  might  remain 
in  the  town  as  long  as  we  pleased,  without  having 
to  pay  for  the  permission,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  the  Austrian  States. 

On  our  way  home,  we  visited  all  sorts  of 
little  odd  corners,  passed  many  streets  with 
lines  of  clothes  hung  across  them  from  window 
to  window,  and  observed  some  caricatures  of  the 
priests  pasted  against  the  different  walls. 

On  meeting  our  hostess,  we  asked  her  what 
was  the  general  feeling  towards  this  class  of  the 
community. 

She  replied,  "  They  are  like  locusts,  eating  up 
the  substance  of  the  people,  the  land  is  quite 
overrun  with  them  ;  and  as  for  the  head  of  them 
all,  the  Pope,  I  tell  you  hundreds  of  ladies  who 
wore  portraits  of  him  in  '48,  crushed  them 
beneath  their  feet  when  he  deserted  us."  Whilst 
she  spoke,  the  doctor's  wife  stamped  upon  the 
ground,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  at 
the  same  time  flashed  gleams  of  fire  from  her 
dark  eyes. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  the  doctor  would 
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be  wandering  about  the  house,  half  dressed,  and 
calling  for  his  coffee.  When  ready,  it  was 
brought  with  a  roll  into  the  dining-room — an 
apartment  furnished  with  several  hard  chairs, 
one  large  table,  and  a  chiffonier  having  glass 
doors,  inside  which  stood  rows  of  tumblers,  and 
various  other  articles  used  at  dinner.  There 
we  sometimes  saw  the  doctor  sitting  alone,  at  a 
corner  of  the  table,  hastily  finishing  his  frugal 
morning  meal,  as  we  proceeded  to  our  sit- 
ting-room, where  we  breakfasted  in  English 
fashion. 

We  could  not  avoid  the  dining-room  on  these 
occasions,  it  being  a  thoroughfare  leading  to 
every  room  in  the  house,  through  one  or  other 
of  its  four  doors,  three  of  which  were  always 
left  open  even  in  winter.  Soon  after  the 
doctor's  departure,  an  event  invariably  proclaimed 
by  his  singing  some  lively  air  as  he  descended 
the  stairs,  he  was  followed  by  his  son,  a  young 
man  of  about  five  and  twenty,  who  took  his 
breakfast  at  some  cafe,  whence  he  brought  back 
to  the  dinner  table,  where  we  and  the  family 
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met  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  variety  of  chit- 
chat, highly  delighting  to  our  hostess. 

Far  better  would  it  have  been  had  his  morn- 
ings been  spent  in  some  useful  occupation  ;  but 
this  is  the  pernicious  consequences  of  that  pa- 
triarchal mode  of  living  in  Italy,  which  often 
leads  young  men  to  seek  under  the  paternal 
roof,  not  only  a  shelter,  but  also  the  means  of 
living,  long  after  they  have  become  capable  of 
working  for  themselves.  Hence  they  know  a 
corner  of  their  father's  residence  will  be  pre- 
pared for  them  when  they  determine  to  marry  ; 
instead  of  feeling  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
house  for  themselves,  to  become  its  responsible 
head,  and  thereby  learn  the  valuable  lesson  of 
self-reliance. 

Dinner  was  always  an  elaborate  affair,  con- 
sisting of  many  various  dishes,  each  brought  in 
separately,  so  that  vegetables  formed  one  course, 
and  meat  another,  which  according  to  our 
English  ideas  we  should  have  liked  together. 
When  the  repast  was  finished,  the  gentlemen 
went  out  again,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  spent 
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her  afternoon  in  wandering  from  her  bed-room 
to  the  kitchen,  and  vice  versa,  and  in  having 
her  hair  dressed  by  the  woman  who  came  daily 
for  the  purpose.  Certainly,  as  she  did  not  like 
reading,  and  appeared  to  have  no  work  in  hand, 
there  was  no  inducement  for  her  to  remain  in 
the  dining-room,  with  nothing  but  the  rows  of 
tumblers  in  the  chiffonier  to  look  at ;  nor  could 
she  be  expected  to  go  into  the  best  furnished, 
but  most  uncomfortable  apartment  in  the  house, 
the  reception  room. 

When  evening  came,  our  hostess  was  in  her 
glory,  full  of  animation  at  the  prospect  of  any 
friends  who  might  drop  in,  which  many  very 
often  did,  the  ladies  taking  off  their  bonnets, 
and  the  gentlemen  holding  their  hats  in  their 
hands,  or  placing  them  under  their  chairs. 
There  was  always  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
going  on  at  these  evening  visits ;  and  it  was 
amusing  sometimes,  to  listen  to  the  naivete  with 
which  many  of  the  guests  expressed  the  wrong 
impressions  they  had  formed  concerning  the 
world  beyond  Italy ;  but  as  they  seldom  read, 
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and  never  travelled,  this  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  and  easily  accounted  for  such  questions 
as,  "  Oh,  you  come  from  London,  then  do  you 
know  Mrs.  Smith  who  was  here  last  winter  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  lady  of 
that  name  who  has  been  in  Italy." 

"  Oh,  but  I  assure  you  she  lives  in  London ; 
you  must  know  our  Mrs.  Smith  1" 

Then,  "  Is  there  sun  enough  to  ripen  the 
fruit  in  England  ?  Don't  you  live  three  parts 
of  the  year  enveloped  in  fogs  ?" 

Sometimes  our  hostess  visited  her  friends, 
instead  of  receiving  them  at  her  own  house. 
She  was  invariably  attended  on  these  occasions, 
not  by  her  husband,  but  by  that  gentleman 
whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  her  wherever  she 
went,  and  who  also  accompanied  her  when  she 
walked  out  on  fete  days  to  hear  the  band  play. 

Our  windows  faced  the  port,  and  we  often 
saw  the  boatmen,  the  porters,  and  a  host  of 
other  men  eating  maccaroni  and  fried  fish  in 
the  Piazza,  cooked  for  them  inside  little  shops 
ranged  down  its  left  side.  There  they  stood, 
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dining  in  the  open  air,  gesticulating  and  calling 
out  to  one  another ;  and  when  they  quarrelled, 
brought  arms,  legs,  head,  in  fact,  every  move- 
able  part  of  their  body  into  the  contest. 

I  remember  papa  telling  us,  on  his  return 
one  morning  from  a  walk,  that  he  had  seen  two 
coachmen  disputing.  They  were  dealing  ima- 
ginary blows  in  all  directions,  looking  as  if 
about  to  seize  each  other  by  the  throat. 
Curious  to  witness  the  end  of  the  contest, 
papa  waited,  and  listened  to  the  pouring  out  of 
a  flood  of  angry  words,  followed  by  fresh  evolu- 
tions in  the  air,  until  both  parties  were  tired, 
and  then  gave  up  the  sham  fight,  without  so 
much  as  having  laid  a  finger  upon  each  other. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  sea  was  calm  and 
tranquil,  with  only  the  movement  of  the  sun's 
glittering  rays  dancing  upon  the  face  of  the 
smooth,  broad  waters,  we  entered  a  boat,  that 
we  might  row  across  the  port  to  view  Genoa  la 
Superba  in  all  her  glory. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  look  back  upon  that 
city  of  palaces,  as  she  stood  proudly  on  the 
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rocks,  and  swept  the  waters  with  her  bold  semi- 
circle, as  if  about  to  embrace  them.  To  view 
the  white  buildings,  which  rose  one  above  an- 
other, with  fresh  green  orange  groves  upon 
their  terraces ;  to  gaze  upon  the  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  that  closed  in  the  smiling  scene 
with  their  stern  heads  raised  up  behind,  capped 
with  dazzling  white,  and  cut,  as  it  were,  from 
out  the  deep  blue  sky.  Past  the  tall  tower  of 
the  light-house  on  the  left,  we  looked  along  the 
hills  sprinkled  with  villas ;  our  eyes  glanced 
over  several  forts,  perched  like  watch-towers  on 
the  distant  peaks,  and  as  the  sight  travelled  on 
towards  the  right,  palace  rose  above  palace, 
terrace  above  terrace,  until  the  buildings  were 
all  clustered  thickly  together,  straight  across  the 
glittering  waters  ;  and  before  the  houses,  raised 
on  many  arches,  projected  a  fine,  broad,  marble 
promenade,  so  dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  that 
none  durst  walk  upon  it  until  the  powerful  orb 
of  day  had  sunk  to  rest. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  Genoa,  on  the 
festa   before   Good  Friday,    every  church    was 
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decked  out  for  the  occasion  with  profusions  of 
the  choicest  flowers.  We  went  from  one  to 
another  of  the  sacred  edifices,  admiring  the  rich 
varieties  of  the  floral  decorations  and  the  good 
taste  displayed  in  their  arrangement.  Bouquets 
measuring  from  five  to  six  feet  across  were  com- 
posed entirety  of  camellias;  stars,  circles,  crosses 
being  formed  by  the  contrast  of  the  white  and  red 
colours.  Many  other  flowers  were  wrought  into 
different  devices ;  but  one  piece  of  workman- 
ship must  have  taken  a  wondrous  effort  of  time 
and  patience  to  complete.  It  was  a  stone-couch' 
slightly  raised,  whereon  reclined  a  wax  image  of 
the  Saviour.  In  front  ran  a  stream  of  water 
closed  in  by  green  banks,  studded  with  flowers ; 
a  long  miniature  grove  led  down  from  the 
artificial  lake,  whence  branched  off  several  paths 
varied  by  clusters  of  mossy  banks,  beds  of 
flowers  and  other  trees. 

In  some  churches,  tall  crosses  of  flowers  rose 
from  the  ground  high  above  the  altar;  and  in 
others,  hundreds  of  camellia  plants  had  been 
arranged  in  every  shade,  from  white  to  pink, 
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and  thence  to  a  deep  red.  To  us  it  was  the 
fete  of  flowers,  for  even  the  poorest  brought 
an  offering ;  if  it  were  but  a  simple  vase  of  pale 
spring  roses,  a  place  was  found  to  dispose  of  it, 
so  as  to  conduce  towards  the  general  adornment. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  happy  state  of  Genoa  as  contrasted  with  Milan — Pied- 
montese  soldiers — Dr.  Bertani — The  Fete  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— A  Repast  in  the  fruit  market — The  Refreshment  stalls 
—The  Porters'  Eesta. 

OUR  host  and  hostess  had,  hesides  their  son, 
a  daughter  who  was  married,  and  who  some- 
times came  to  visit  them,  accompanied  by  her 
husband.  She  was  a  merry  little  bird,  a  regular 
magpie,  and  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  belong- 
ing to  the  National  Guard  of  the  city. 

To  the  conversation  of  these  and  other  friends 
of  the  family,  we  were  often  listeners ;  and  what 
we  heard  afforded  us  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
state  of  things  we  had  left  in  Milan. 
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Politics  were  discussed  freely,  no  sidelong 
glance  of  fear,  no  half-whispered  words,  no  half- 
finished  sentences,  the  completion  of  which 
might  have  led  to  an  unpleasant  acquaintance 
with  a  prison's  walls.  No  gloomy,  discontented, 
troubled  faces,  detesting  the  yoke  they  had  no 
power  to  break — but  a  contented,  happy,  cheerful 
people,  rejoicing  in  the  Constitution  1848  had 
brought  them.  Though  they  did  not  suffer 
personally  however  from  Austrian  influence, 
they  abhorred  the  very  name  of  the  oppressors 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  Italy ;  and  on  their 
bright  faces,  when  speaking  of  the  subject, 
seemed  to  be  written  an  eagerness  to  rush 
to  the  rescue  of  their  less  fortunate  coun- 
trymen. 

Accustomed  for  so  many  months  to  the  dull, 
heavy,  unmeaning  countenances  of  the  Croats, 
whose  great  precision  of  action  seemed  more  like 
the  monotonous  working  of  machinery  than  the 
movement  of  beings  possessed  of  minds;  we 
were  forcibly  struck  by  the  intelligence  and 
buoyancy  of  the  Piedmontese  soldiers  we  met  in 
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the  streets ;  and  also  by  observing  them  linked 
arm-in-arm  walking  with  civilians. 

In  the  Piedmontese  character,  there  is  a  less 
finished  politeness  than  marks  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  southern  states ;  but  a  little  blunt- 
ness  may  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  that 
endurance  and  firmness,  so  well  adapted  to  stir 
up  the  energies  of  their  softer  brethren,  and 
help  them  to  hold  their  own  against  the  various 
foreign  influences,  by  which  the  country  has 
been  so  long  beset  and  severed  into  portions. 

During  those  early  days  of  our  Genoese  resi- 
dence, the  services  of  a  medical  man  being 
required,  and  our  host  having  ceased  to  practise 
for  several  years,  we  determined  to  send  for  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  recommended  to  us  by 
our  good-hearted  and  attentive  Piedmontese 
doctor  in  Milan.  Accordingly  a  letter  was  dis- 
patched, requesting  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Ber- 
tani,  who  has  since  become  known  to  the  world 
by  having  held  within  his  hand  for  a  short  time 
the  fate  of  Italy,  through  the  influence  he 
exercised  over  the  great  Patriot,  whom  the  sons 
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of  Italy  reverenced  in  secret  long  ago,  but  whom 
they  now  openly  adore  and  hail  as  their  deliverer 
from  bondage. 

With  the  usual  Italian  politeness,  Dr.  Bertani 
lost  no  time  in  fulfilling  our  request.  Extremely 
handsome  in  person,  with  a  face  almost  Grecian 
in  its  purity  of  outline,  but  thoroughly  Italian  in 
that  combined  softness  and  fire  of  his  full  dark 
brown  eyes,  he  was,  however,  in  dress  and  in 
manners  far  quieter,  and  in  the  latter  far  more 
devoid  of  action  than  his  countrymen  in  general. 
An  exile  from  Milan,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
he  cordially  hated  Austria  ;  but  during  his  con- 
versation, there  escaped  occasionally  a  sym- 
pathy with  those  desperate  republican  spirits, 
who  never  appear  to  have  done  otherwise 
than  bring  increased  suffering  on  their  country, 
however  sincerely  patriotic  may  have  been  their 
intentions. 

Dr.  Bertani  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  skillful  operator,  and  his  calm  collected 
manner  would  lead  one  to  suppose  such  to  be 
the  case.  His  conversation  was  intelligent,  he 
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possessed  a  good  deal  of  general  information, 
took  apparently  more  pleasure  in  study  than 
Italians  in  general,  and  seemed  a  likely  person  to 
gain,  in  a  quiet  way,  a  strong  ascendancy  over 
his  friends.  And  these  impressions  formed  by 
us  at  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance 
with  him,  remained  the  same  throughout  our 
residence  in'  Genoa,  during  which  period  we  saw 
him  frequently.  With  his  dangerous  political 
opinions,  all  well  wishers  of  Italy  must  disagree ; 
but  in  his  profession,  for  which  he  is  much 
better  adapted,  the  knowledge  and  compas- 
sionate care  he  evinced  when  critical  and  danger- 
ous cases  were  brought  before  him,  deserves  a 
word  of  commendation. 

Spring  was  far  advanced,  and  the  weather 
had  become  quite  mild,  when  numerous  pre- 
parations were  commenced  throughout  the  little 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  for  the  annual  celebration 
of  that  day  on  which  the  Constitution  had  been 
granted  to  the  people.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lombardy  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  for 
a  holiday,  and  several  were  expected  to  arrive 
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in  Genoa,  as  well  as  Turin,  the  day  before  the 
fete.  , 

Expectation,  however,  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, for  not  a  single  Lombard  crossed 
the  frontier,  owing  to  an  order  having  been 
given  to  the  officials  not  to  issue  any  passports 
for  Sardinia  until  the  rejoicings  there  should  be 
over. 

The  morning  of  the  people's  festa,  as  it  may 
truly  be  called,  burst  forth  with  a  brightness 
worthy  the  occasion,  and  at  an  early  hour  crowds 
of  countrymen  and  women  began  to  pour  into 
the  town ;  shortly  after,  troops  of  different 
regiments  lined  those  streets  leading  directly 
from  the  Piazza  of  the  theatre,  to  the  square  in 
which  a  monument  was  being  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Cristoforo  Colombo,  so  long  forgotten 
by  his  countrymen.  Bands  were  stationed 
at  certain  intervals  along  the  line,  playing  the 
national  anthem  and  other  airs,  and  happy, 
good-tempered  crowds  moved  past  the  music  in 
both  directions. 

After  listening  awhile  to  the  numerous  bands 
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and  looking  round  over  the  joyous  faces,  we 
turned  homewards  to  be  in  time  for  an  early 
dinner,  arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
afternoon's  amusements  about  to  take  place  in 
the  Piazza.  By  the  time  we  stationed  ourselves 
at  the  window  a  very  large  crowd  had  collected 
beneath,  and  this  alone  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  I  ever  witnessed,  for  the  gay  appearance 
of  the  white  veils,  the  chintz  wrappers,  and  the 
scarlet  caps — a  hundred  times  more  plentiful 
than  on  ordinary  f£te  days — was  heightened  by 
the  extensive  view  we  obtained  of  them  from 
our  elevated  position. 

A  detachment  of  soldiers,  headed  by  a  band, 
cleared  the  centre  of  the  Piazza,  when  the 
amusements  commenced,  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  men  came  forward  to  climb  a  high  and 
well-greased  pole ;  at  the  top  hung  a  gold 
watch ;  lower  down,  caps,  coats,  red  silk  scarfs, 
such  as  are  worn  by  the  sailors  round  their 
waists,  and  other  articles  of  less  importance. 
But  every  one  aimed  high ;  all  looks  were  di- 
rected to  the  watch ;  every  struggle,  every  tight- 
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ened  clasp  with  which  a  slipping  man  clung  to 
the  pole,  was  for  the  sake  of  the  little  time-piece 
ticking  up  aloft. 

All  modes  were  tried  to  reach  the  prize. 
Once  a  man  had  gone  so  high,  that  he  was 
cheered  and  cheered  again  with  deafening 
shouts ;  but  enthusiasm  had  been  too  quick,  for 
he  glanced  down  on  the  people,  shook  his  head 
at  them  very  comically,  and  soon  afterwards  slid 
rapidly  to  the  ground.  Another  candidate 
stepped  forth  to  try  his  fate,  with  an  air  of  great 
confidence,  like  one  who  went  in  certain  to  win  ; 
but  he  climbed  up  so  short  a  distance,  and  in  so 
clumsy  a  way,  that  a  loud  peal  of  laughter 
saluted  his  descent. 

What  a  peal  it  was  !  It  rang  all  round  the 
port ;  it  ascended  to  us  with  its  clear,  ringing 
sound,  and  was  so  unmistakably  happy,  so  spon- 
taneous, that  it  reminded  us  of  the  mirth  of 
children. 

But  see,  another  pair  of  legs  cling  round  the 
pole.  Up — higher — up  again  !  How  eagerly 
the  crowd  below  look  on.  For  a  wonder  the 
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demonstrative  people  are  silent.  There  he  goes 
— a  little  slide;  he  is  coming  down — no,  up 
again ;  he  goes  like  a  monkey  now.  Ah !  he 
must  be  a  sailor.  He  is  at  the  top  !  He  waves 
his  hat ;  the  watch  is  in  his  pocket,  and  a  wild 
huzza  resounds  throughout  the  place. 

Others  followed  to  try  for  the  remainder  of 
the  things,  but  there  was  neither  the  great  value 
of  the  prize  nor  the  anxiety  of  the  multitude  as 
before,  and  so  ended  the  struggle  of  the  greasy 
pole  ! 

Make  way  !  make  way  !  The  crowd  stand 
back,  and  three  chariots  drive  into  the  square. 
From  each  of  them  descend  four  young  men, 
dressed  in  tight  white  dresses,  decorated  with 
red  and  blue  ribands,  small  straw  hats,  and  red 
silk  shoes.  It  was  a  dance  with  sticks,  a  kind 
of  morris  dance  the  twelve  were  about  to  per- 
form upon  a  platform.  How  graceful  and  agile 
they  were  1  With  what  precision  and  rapidity 
every  movement  was  made ;  so  quick  at  last 
that  the  eye  could  hardly  follow  them — sticks, 
feet,  and  arms,  all  seemed  to  go  like  magic  ! 
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It  finished.  Surely  the  people  will  be  hoarse 
for  weeks;  they  are  never  tired  of  cheering, 
and  would  in  all  probability  have  prolonged 
their  shouts,  but  for  the  necessity  of  hastening 
up  to  the  marble  promenade  to  see  the  boat 
race.  A  short  time  more  and  this  is  finished ; 
it  is  growing  dusk ;  the  town  is  illuminated  ; 
the  Theatre  Carlo  Felice  offers  some  new 
musical  attraction,  and  so  ends  the  People's 
fete! 

As  the  season,  advanced,  and  the  sun's  rays 
increased  in  power,  we  began  to  delay  our  walks 
until  after  sunset ;  then  we  would  sally  forth  to 
explore  the  curious  ways  of  the  town.  Up  one 
steep  place  and  down  another  we  wended  our 
way,  and  passed  many  a  girl  seated  on  some 
door  step,  while  another  one  was  plaiting  her 
long  black  tresses.  The  fruit- market  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  our's  during  these  evening 
strolls,  on  account  of  its  novelty.  Numbers  of 
old  women  sat  there  with  masses  of  wiry  hair 
fastened  in  an  untidy  knob  on  the  top  of  their 
heads,  but  with  bodies  decked  out  in  jewellery 
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of  every  kind.  Hardly  any  of  them  but  car- 
ried some  five  or  six  rows  of  gold  chain  round 
their  scraggy  throats,  while  by  the  side  of  their 
wizened  faces  hung  fine  massive  ear-rings. 

Oh,  there  is  no  place  where  old  age  looks  so 
beautiful  as  in  an  English  home.  The  simple 
cap,  with  its  neatly  plaited  frill,  covering  the 
smooth  silver  locks,  the  plain  dark  dress  and 
snowy  apron  —  how  different  this  from  the 
decked  out  mummies  of  the  Genoese  fruit- 
market  !  And  in  that  fruit-market  we  saw  one 
evening  a  curious  meal  in  preparation.  A  group 
of  women  sat  round  a  large  pan,  with  a  charcoal 
fire  beneath  it ;  fizzing  and  sputtering  away  upon 
it  were  a  quantity  of  snails — yes,  absolutely 
snails ;  and  an  old  hag  dropped  some  oil  from 
a  tiny  bottle  on  each  one,  making  them  fiz  and 
spit  the  more. 

Observing  us  to  be  attracted  by  the  opera- 
tion, the  woman  looked  up  with  a  grin,  took  a 
hair-pin  from  the  entangled  mass  on  the  top  of 
her  head,  plunged  it  into  one  of  the  shells,  ex- 
tracted its  inmate,  and  then  flourished  it  before 
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me  on  the  point,  accompanied  by  a  pressing 
invitation  to  try  the  dainty  morsel.  My  refusal 
caused  her  to  laugh ;  but  to  show  how  much 
such  want  of  taste  was  to  be  pitied,  she  trans- 
ferred to  her  own  mouth  what  she  had  held 
towards  mine,  and  smacked  her  lips  with  very 
evident  gusto.  Next  day  a  dish  of  these  deli- 
cacies was  brought  to  table,  and  our  hostess  and 
her  son  devoured  dozens  of  them. 

As  summer  approached,  stands  made  their 
appearance  in  the  streets,  where  cooling  bever- 
ages could  be  purchased  for  a  trifle.  One  or 
two  of  them  stood  in  most  of  the  thoroughfares, 
their  frame-works  covered  with  branches  of 
vine,  and  hung  at  intervals  with  lemons.  It 
was  quite  delightful  to  see  the  fresh  green 
leaves,  and  to  observe  with  what  enjoyment  the 
thirsty  groups  swallowed  down  the  contents  of 
the  glasses,  handed  over  to  them  by  the  keepers 
of  the  stands.  I  longed  for  a  draught  myself 
sometimes,  it  looked  so  cool  and  refreshing. 
Occasionally  a  proprietor  of  a  stand  came  for- 
ward and  dashed  a  pail  of  water  over  his  leaves, 
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to  prevent  the  heat  from  causing  them  to  be- 
come limp  and  faded  ;  then,  after  casting  an 
admiring  glance  to  the  arrangement  of  his  ver- 
dant bower,  returned  within  it,  put  his  bottles 
and  glasses  in  order,  and  with  his  head  stretched 
out,  invited  the  passers-by  in  a  loud,  clear  voice 
to  come  and  partake  of  their  contents. 

Most  of  the  shopkeepers  sit  outside  their 
doors  at  this  season  of  the  year,  either  working 
or  reading,  talking  or  looking  about  them ;  for 
Italians,  who  can  bear  almost  any  amount  of 
cold,  are  quite  overcome  at  the  first  approach  of 
heat.  To  us  the  warmth  was  very  pleasant,  for 
it  was  not  oppressive  like  at  home ;  and  the 
coolness  of  the  narrow  streets,  the  stone  floors 
of  the  houses,  and  their  protection  from  the  hot 
air  by  the  closed  windows  and  Venetian  blinds, 
rendered  them  very  delightful  summer  resi- 
dences. But  when  winter  came  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent matter ;  then  the  glasses  obliged  to  be 
slipped  into  the  window  frames  without  any 
putty  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  the  sitting- 
room  opening  right  on  to  the  landing,  and  the 
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general  absence  of  fire-places,  made  a  house  at 
Genoa  very  wretched  during  that  season. 

If  there  had  been  many  English  residents, 
as  in  Florence,  some  preparations  would  have  been 
made  for  them ;  but  strangers  so  seldom  stay 
in  the  former  place  beyond  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  always  patronize  the  hotels,  that  there  is 
no  inducement  for  the  inhabitants  to  incur  any 
outlay  on  comforts  which  they  themselves  do 
not  require. 

Long  before  the  winter  had  set  in,  however, 
we,  tired  of  boarding  in  a  family,  hired  a  ser- 
vant, engaged  a  set  of  apartments  to  ourselves, 

and    took    our   leave  of   the  doctor   and   his 

» 

wife. 

Our  new  home  was  not  in  such  a  lively  posi- 
tion as  the  one  we  had  before  occupied,  but  our 
little  lane  turned  out  from  the  fine  Piazza  in 
which  stands  the  Theatre  Carlo  Felice,  and  where 
we  could,  when  disposed,  enjoy  as  much  life  and 
gaiety  as  ever. 

One  morning  we  were  drawn  to  the  window 
by  the  sounds  of  loud  and  prolonged  shouts. 
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Now,  as  the  lower  orders  of  the  Genoese  are 
amongst  the  most  impetuous  and  least  polite  in 
Italy,  and  they  had  a  few  days  before  collected 
in  great  crowds  together,  declaring  fiercely,  in 
their  harsh  dialect,  that  they  would  break  open 
all  the  bakers'  shops  and  help  themselves,  on 
account  of  a  rise  having  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  bread,  we  fancied  some  such  threat  had 
been  put  into  execution.  We,  therefore,  opened 
the  window  and  stretched  our  heads  far  out  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  a  bread  riot  had 
really  been  commenced. 

In  the  distance  we  saw  a  long  line  of  men 
advancing,  each  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head — but 
nothing  like  anger  appeared  to  be  in  the  de- 
monstration— headed  by  one  who  flourished  a 
loaf  of  bread  on  the  top  of  a  stick,  from  which 
was  flying  a  red  handkerchief,  waving  about  in 
all  directions  with  its  bearer's  animated  move- 
ments as  he  danced  along  the  streets. 

Feeling  then  assured  that  whatever  might  be 
about  to  happen,  nothing  hostile  could  be  in- 
tended. I  ran  to  ask  our  servant  for  an  expla- 
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nation  of  the  meaning  of  what  we  saw. 
She  informed  me  it  was  the  prelude  to  the 
Porters'  fete,  which  took  place  every  year  at 
that  period,  and  not  wishing  to  miss  the 
curious  procession,  I  returned  at  once  to  the 
window. 

On  they  came  in  the  greatest  good  humour, 
laughing,  singing  and  shouting  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs;  some  with  their  spirits  raised  to 
such  a  pitch  of  exuberance,  that  they  waved 
the  red  caps  in  the  air  as  they  followed  their 
leader,  and  did  their  best  to  imitate  him.  One 
after  another  of  the  bronzed  faces  passed  by, 
some  turning  their  merry  eyes  up  to  our  window 
and  calling  out,  "  Ecco  !  forestieri  gl'  Inglesi ! 
A  cheer  for  the  English  1"  and  wild  and  loud 
was  the  cry  sent  forth  from  the  strong  throats 
of  those  robust  men. 

Later  in  the  day  we  walked  out  to  witness 
their  preparations  for  the  day  of  rejoicing.  At 
the  corner  of  almost  every  street  stood  a  table 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  upon  which  was  laid 
out  fruit  and  wine ;  two  or  three  porters  stood 
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by  each  table,  and  many  of  those  who  happened 
to  be  walking  past  went  up  and  gave  them 
money.  We  advanced  with  our  offering,  and 
one  of  the  red-capped  individuals  who  received 
it,  concluded  his  thanks  by  saying,  "  Cara 
signorina  " — Italians  call  every  woman  dear — 
"  when  our  festa  takes  place,  at  which  all  the 
companies  of  our  order  make  merry  together, 
we  will  drink  your's,  the  signer's,  and  the  sig- 
nora's  health." 

These  porters,  or  fachini,  as  they  are  called, 
form  a  very  large  part  of  the  community  of 
Genoa ;  for  on  account  of  carts  not  being  able 
to  traverse  the  city,  furniture,  luggage,  pianos, 
all  kinds  of  things,  have  to  be  moved  by 
them. 

For  three  days  the  tables  stood  in  the  streets, 
with  men  close  at  hand  to  collect  as  much 
money  as  they  could,  and  on  the  last  the  feast 
took  place,  partly  in  a  large  room  they  had 
hired  for  the  purpose,  but  partly  in  the  streets, 
at  some  of  the  tables  we  had  seen ;  where  the 
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men  made  a  prodigious  noise  by  shouting  and 
laughing,  but  never  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  being  neither  tipsy  nor  rude,  only  just 
wildly  happy. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  Swiss  Gentleman's  Story. 

WHEN  comfortably  established  in  our  new 
residence,  papa  determined  to  amuse  himself  by 
brushing  up  his  French  a  little  through  the 
medium  of  conversational  lessons.  We  there- 
fore requested  a  friend  to  enquire  for  either  a 
French  or  Swiss  gentleman,  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  instructor. 
Our  friend  began  his  search  at  once,  and  after 
a  few  days  had  elapsed,  brought  us  news  that  a 
Swiss  gentleman  offered  his  services  to  us,  pro- 
vided we  allowed  him  to  come  in  the  evening, 
on  account  of  his  mornings  being  taken  up  by 
giving  lessons  at  different  schools. 
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Papa  acquiesced  to  the  proposed  arrangement, 
and  twice  a  week  the  Swiss  gentleman  spent 
his  evenings  with  us.  The  countenance  of  our 
new  acquaintance,  although  pleasing,  was  marked 
with  so  careworn  an  expression,  that  we  were 
moved  to  deep  pity,  stranger  though  he  was  to 
us,  and  ignorant  though  we  were  of  what  had 
produced  such  unmistakable  indications  of  suf- 
fering. An  acquaintance  on  the  continent  ripens 
into  easy  familiarity  with  a  rapidity  unknown 
in  England,  so  that  in  a  time  considerably 
shorter  than  English  reserve  at  home  would  have 
accomplished,  we  found  ourselves  on  friendly 
terms  with  Mr.  J .  Our  frequent  con- 
versations with  him  turned  on  several  different 
topics,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  him  increased, 
we  became  aware  that  he  possessed  riot  only 
gentlemanly  manners,  but  a  well-informed  mind. 
One  night  we  spoke  of  the  troubles  we  had 
witnessed  in  Milan,  and  contrasted  the  painful 
state  of  its  people  with  the  freedom  and  happy 
appearance  amongst  the  Genoese. 

Then   the  flood-gates  of  that  man's  sorrow 
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were  opened ;  the  soft  melancholy  of  his  grey 
eyes  became  quenched  in  the  fiery  resentment  of 
a  deep- wrong ;  the  feeble  voice  of  illness  gained 
strength  from  enthusiasm,  and  he  began  by 
saying  : — Ah !  liberty  is  a  glorious  blessing,  a 
pearl  without  price !  But  often  we  know  not 
its  value  until  we  have  lost  it. 

In  Switzerland,  my  birth  place,  I  have  passed 
the  greater  part  of  my  life.  Indeed  I  love  my 
native  mountains  so  well,  that  I  should  have 
been  beside  them  now,  had  not  straightened 
means  induced  me  to  go  forth  in  search  of 
employment.  I  crossed  my  native  mountains 
carrying  with  me  very  little  money,  but  a  good 
fund  of  health,  and  traveled  southward  through 
Italy,  as  far  as  Naples.  When  there,  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  blinded  my  eyes  to  the 
wants  of  necessity ;  its  luxurious  beauty  in  fact 
flung  a  spell  over  me,  from  which  I  was 
awakened  by  an  empty  purse. 

Shame  flushed  my  cheeks  when  I  remembered 
all  the  idle  days  I  had  passed,  all  the  valuable 
time  I  had  wasted — and  yet  not  wasted  exactly  ; 
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no,  I  do  not  think  I  repent  those  day-dreams, 
their  remembrance  once  lightened  for  a  little 
the  bitterness  of  a  gloomy  solitude,  but  with 
the  necessity  for  work  my  energy  fortunately 
returned  to  me.  Having  become  acquainted 
with  a  few  persons  in  the  town  I  appealed  to 
them,  and  they  procured  me  some  pupils,  and 
though  the  number  was  small,  and  the  remuner- 
tion  slight,  still  it  was  an  opening  for  me  to 
establish  myself  as  a  teacher  of  languages.  Little 
by  little,  I  picked  up  fresh  employment,  a  lesson 
here — a  translation  there.  This  sufficed  to 
support  me,  I  lived  very  frugally,  and  my 
small  room  in  the  corner  of  an  old  palace  cost  me 
little  enough. 

I  mixed  constantly  with  the  Italians,  and 
I  found  much  to  admire  in  them,  more  so  than 
to  condemn.  True,  they  have  not  the  persever- 
ing energy  of  your  noble  people,  their  enthu- 
siasm bursts  forth  for  the  moment  with  a  bril- 
liancy almost  entirely  confined  to  the  surface; 
and  a  success  instead  of  inciting  them  to  further 
efforts,  often  leads  to  that  dolce  far'  niente 
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no  where  so  well  understood,  or  so  seducing  as 
in  this  lovely  Peninsula,  on  which  God  has 
showered  down  nature's  gifts  so  abundantly. 
Truthfulness  is  a  virtue  they  often  neglect,  and 
the  principles  of  integrity  might  be  carried  out 
in  their  business  transactions  more  strictly,  such 
practices  for  example  as  asking  in  shops  double 
the  sum  they  will  take  for  any  article,  and  thereby 
wronging  persons  unacquainted  with  its  value. 

But  in  their  defence,  I  ask  what  are  they  to 
work  for  ?  Look  at  their  crippled  commerce  ? 
Consider  the  bad  examples  daily  held  forth  to 
them  by  their  rulers,  on  whom  no  reliance  can 
be  placed,  whose  promises  are  seldom  fulfilled 
and  who  force  the  masses  to  the  practice  of 
deception  for  their  personal  safety. 

Ah !  those  who  live  where  every  man  speaks 
forth  his  mind  without  fear;  where  industry 
meets  with  encouragement,  and  in  the  long  run 
is  generally  rewarded ;  where  honesty  and 
justice  walk  abroad  hand-in-hand,  and  frauds 
and  deception  stamp  on  its  perpetrator  a  mark 
from  which  the  community  at  large  shrinks 
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back  with  disgust — let  them  not  expect  that  the 
sons  of  Italy,  who  have  long  been  ignorant  of 
this  healthy  state,  can  help  weeds  from  growing 
in  their  lovely  garden,  such  as  liberty  alone  can 
rake  out  from  her  soil.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  labour,  the 
Italians  have  virtues  worthy  of  the  admiration 
of  England's  happier  children.  Delightful  in- 
deed is  it  to  witness  how  little  of  selfishness 
there  is  about  them  in  general.  Forward  they 
step  to  help  those  who  are  strangers  to  them,  in 
whom  they  have  no  personal  interest,  and  from 
whom  they  expect  no  return,  with  a  taking 
good-nature  that  drives  their  failings  to  the 
back  ground,  and  wins  on  you  at  once  with  its 
open  heartedness.  Then  they  are  wonderful 
people  for  making  the  best  of  anything;  no 
grumbling  ever  adds  to  their  misfortunes  ;  per- 
haps a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  a  momentary 
exclamation,  after  which  they  put  a  cheerful 
face  on  the  matter  and  talk  no  more  about  it. 

Immorality  is  great  amongst  them,  I  cannot 
deny  it,  but  much  of  it  I  think  lies  at  the  door  of 
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the  priesthood,  who,  as  a  body,  carry  that  sin 
heavier  on  their  shoulders  than  any  other  class ; 
but  if  the  Italians  are  inconstant  to  their  wives,  re- 
member they  never  beat  them,  never  behave  like 
brutes  to  them,  never  drink  themselves  into  beasts. 
I  get  warm  on  the  subject,  I  see  you  smile  at 
my  emotion ;  but  they  have  been  kind  to  me, 
I  cannot  forget  it,  I  must  defend  them,  for  they 
have  been  trampled,  trodden  under  foot.  Italy 
is  like  a  beautiful  sick  child  shut  up  in  a  stifling 
unwholesome  atmosphere ;  but  give  her  fresh 
air,  let  her  have  the  free  use  of  her  limbs,-though 
they  must  be  weak  at  first,  they  will  gain 
strength  by  use,  and  she  will  do  honour  to  her 
European  sisters,  gladden  them  once  more  with 
her  poets  and  her  painters,  shed  forth  again  her 
winning  ways  and  sunny  smiles. 

To  return  to  myself,  I  went  every  evening  to 
the  cafes,  where  I  used  to  meet  those  friends 
who  had  held  out  the  hand  of  kindness  to  me 
when  nearly  in  a  state  of  destitution.  True,  I 
was  poor  still,  but  I  could  pay  my  way,  and  I 
had  strength,  the  will  to  work,  the  hope  to  be 
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able  to  procure  it.  As  time  went  on,  lessons 
increased,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
appointed  professor  of  the  French  language  at  a 
first-rate  college.  I  was  gaining  ground,  my 
new  occupation  brought  me  fresh  pupils.  I 
began  even  to  dream  of  being  rich.  It  makes 
me  smile  when  I  think  of  a  teacher  of  languages 
growing  rich  in  Italy ;  yet  I  could  save  some- 
thing out  of  my  earnings,  for  my  wants  were 
few,  and  to  be  satisfied  at  small  expense. 

Fortune  was  smiling  on  me,  I  had  as  many 
lessons  as  I  could  undertake,  and  received  better 
pay  for  my  work.  I  was  determined  to  perform 
my  duty  to  my  several  employers,  I  gave  myself 
heart  and  soul  up  to  them  by  turns,  that  they 
might  have  the  full  value  of  their  money.  Often 
I  went  home  tired  to  death;  but  no  ease,  no 
comfort  gives  so  much  happiness  as  the  know- 
ledge of  having  acted  rightly,  and,  therefore, 
though  I  had  heavy  work,  I  did  it  with  a  light 
heart,  and  blessed  God,  who  had  given  me 
health  and  strength  sufficient  for  it. 

But  if  I  was  happy  within  myself,  I  could  not 
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help  feeling  sorrow  for  my  Italian  friends.  Ah ! 
many  a  grievance,  many  a  harsh  deed  they 
whispered  into  my  ear;  and  I  wondered  not  to 
see  so  much  discontent  where  justice  was  known 
only  by  its  name,  clemency  and  pity  were  ob- 
solete terms,  where  men  went  to  prison  they 
knew  not  for  what,  where  a  tyrant  held  his 
people  in  slavery,  kept  the  lower  orders  in  gross 
ignorance,  and  fed  their  superstitions  with  tricks 
the  priests  were  always  ready  to  perform.  Could 
I  see  this  daily  practised  without  feeling  ab- 
horrence and  contempt  ?  Could  I  remain 
coldly  silent  when  suffering  was  poured  into  my 
ear? 

It  would  have  been  more  prudent,  I  know,  if 
my  friends'  troubles  had  called  forth  no  remark 
from  me.  But  I  am  not  that  sort  of  man,  I  act 
much  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and 
kindness,  I  could  not  forget,  caused  grati- 
tude to  work  upon  my  feelings,  so  I  dared  to 
condemn  the  acts  of  the  Government  in  words. 
I  know  it  was  a  thoughtless  act,  for  I  did  it  in 
a  cafe  where  others  might  have  observed  it, 
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besides  those  I  addressed.  And  so  they  did, 
spies  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  in  Italy,  and 
one,  if  not  more  of  them  had  listened  to  my 
remarks.  I  thought  nothing,  of  this  at  the 
time.  I  went  on  with  my  lessons  during  the 
day,  visiting  the  cafes  of  an  evening  just  as 
usual. 

One  night  when  I  returned  to  my  little 
room,  I  found  a  man  waiting  for  me  to  whom  I 
had  done  some  service.  "  You  must  get  out  of 
the  way,  Sir,"  he  said,  the  moment  I  had  closed 
the  door  behind  me,  "  the  police  won't  be  long 
before  they  come  to  fetch  you,  they  are  only 
waiting  to  see  if  they  can  catch  you  talking 
again." 

"  Do  you  think  they  would  imprison  me  for 
the  expressions  I  made  use  of  in  the  cafe  ?  Oh, 
that's  preposterous,  they  cannot  go  to  such 
lengths ;  besides  I  have  never  done  anything, 
never  helped  in  any  disturbance." 

"  Get  away  as  quickly  as  possible/'  was  the 
reply  given  to  me,  "  you  are  in  danger/' 

I  thanked  the   man  for  having  warned  me, 
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and  when  I  was  left  alone,  sat  down  to  think 
over  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

What  was  to  be  done  indeed  !  No  change  of 
residence  in  the  town  could  avail  me,  for  each 
person  who  received  another  in  their  house, 
whether  as  visitor  or  lodger  had  to  report  the 
circumstance  immediately  to  the  police,  or  pay  a 
heavy  fine.  Then  as  for  leaving  the  kingdom, 
that  I  could  not  do  without  my  passport,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  the  police. 

I  knew  all  my  lessons  must  be  given  up,  all 
my  hopes  of  advancement  abandoned,  and  my 
little  savings  would  soon  dwindle  away,  even 
supposing  I  could  contrive  to  hide  myseli 
somewhere. 

I  thought — and  thought,  and  fixed  at  last 
upon  the  mountains.  To  them  I  fled  away, 
cold  as  it  was  there,  for  it  was  winter,  and 
remained  concealed  for  weeks.  Then  fancying 
the  danger  would  be  over,  that  my  imprudence 
must  be  forgotten,  I  went  back  to  Naples  and 
took  possession  of  my  little  room  again.  I  did 
not  venture  out  at  first,  thinking  that  some  of 
VOL.  i.  L 
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my  friends  to  whom  I  had  written  might  call  on 
me,  and  that  from  them  I  should  learn  whether 
I  could  do  so  with  safety.  I  waited,  but  no 
one  came,  perhaps  they  had  not  received  my 
letters,  I  never  found  out,  for  the  police  entered 
while  I  sat  wondering  ahout  it,  and  took  me 
away  with  them. 

I  was  in  prison — how  hard  I  felt  it  to  he 
shut  up  there  just  for  an  opinion.  How  I 
raved  against  the  Government,  but  words  could 
not  burst  open  bars  and  bolts,  and  I  was  still  a 
prisoner. 

Day  after  day  went  by,  month  after  month, 
surely  I  shall  be  tried  soon,  thought  I — but  no, 
I  lingered  on  there. 

I  became  mad  with  passion,  I  asked  every  jailer 
who  came  near  me  when  I  was  to  be  tried ;  I 
entreated — I  stormed,  and  as  I  became  trouble- 
some they  put  me  under  ground.  Oh  !  what  a 
bitter,  bitter  life  was  mine  down  there.  That 
peculiar  earthy  smell  of  the  place  made  me 
think  cf  a  grave,  and  the  cold  clammy  touch  of 
its  walls  sent  a  shiver  through  me ;  and  then  the 
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dirt  of  the  place — it  was  too  shocking,  too  revolt- 
ing to  be  described.  I  tried  to  pass  the  time 
away  by  recalling  to  memory  those  beauties  of 
nature  a  dismal  dungeon  had  shut  out  from  me, 
and  for  a  time  I  succeeded  ;  but  each  day  the 
pictures  became  more  dim,  until  they  were 
blotted  out  entirely  from  my  mind.  I  had  no 
books,  no  pens,  no  paper,  such  an  existence 
to  an  active  mind  became  almost  unbear- 
able. I  thought  of  how  happy  I  had  felt, 
how  usefully  I  had  been  employed.  I  longed 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air !  Oh !  for  a  sight  of 
my  mountain  land,  my  home !  That  word 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  it  was  a  relief  to 
have  some  softened  feeling  to  quench  the  dry 
bitter  rage  I  felt.  Once  I  tried  to  pray,  but  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me,  my  mind  was 
wavering,  all  my  ideas  seemed  in  confusion. 

And  how  wearisomely  the  time  dragged  on,  I 
was  always  longing  for  night  that  I  might  sleep. 
Sometimes  I  had  companions  with  me,  but  they 
were  but  companions  in  misery,  though  that 


was  some  slight  consolation. 


L    2 
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Once,  when  alone,  a  fever  came  upon  me. 
There  I  would  sit  on  my  hard  pallet,  and  feel  as 
1f  coals  of  fire  were  burning  out  my  brain. 
Ghastly  phantoms  flitted  past  me,  I  crouched 
down,  trembling  in  the  dark  corner  against  the 
mouldy  wall,  to  try  and  shut  them  out  from  my 
sight,  talking  aloud  to  myself  occasionally  to  see 
if  that  would  give  me  courage.  But  no,  it 
would  not  do,  the  painful  horrid  thought  that 
I  was  going  mad  gained  on  me,  and  I  gave 
myself  up  to  its  despair.  Then  it  was  observed 
that  I  was  ill,  they  took  me  to  the  hospital 
where  I  recovered,  and  then  sent  me  back  to 
prison,  though  not  to  the  vault  under-ground. 
Thus  passed  my  life  away,  my  passion,  my 
rage,  my  despair  was  sinking  into  a  dull,  listless 
living  death,  when  one  day  I  caught  sight  of  a 
small  piece  of  smooth  wood  on  the  ground,  I 
had  heard  of  people  writing  with  their  blood  in 
prison.  Oh  !  if  I  could  only  find  a  pin  I 
thought,  here  was  an  object,  an  occupation. 
What  a  blessing  it  was  to  have  something  to 
do ;  how  I  searched  about  in  the  crevices 
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between  the  bricks  as  long  as  there  remained 
light  enough  to  do  so;  and  what  a  wild  joy 
filled  my  heart  when  I  discovered  what  I  had 
been  seeking  so  earnestly. 

With  the  point  of  my  instrument  I  pricked  my 
finger,  and  with  its  head  I  wrote  on  the  soft 
wood — "  Take  this  to  the  Swiss  Consul,  Mon- 
sieur J ,  who  is  a  Swiss  subject,  is  in  prison 

and  asks  a  trial/' 

After  I  had  accomplished  my  work,  I  flung  it 
out  of  the  top  of  a  grating  where  a  small  open 
space  had  been  left  for  ventilation.  Ah ! 
thought  I,  if  any  passer-by  should  only  pick 
it  up,  and  if  they  would  but  take  it  to  the 
consul.  What  a  blessing  it  was  to  have  some- 
thing to  hope,  slight  though  the  fabric  might  be 
on  which  to  build  it  up,  how  I  watched  and 
waited.  Ah  !  I  waited  long — so  long  that  I 
was  sinking  into  the  old  listless  state  again,  from 
which  they  roused  me  with  the  information  that 
I  was  going  to  be  tried. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  a  man  whose  heart  three  years  of 
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hope  deferred  had  sickened,  whose  constitution 
it  had  broken,  seeing  for  the  first  time  a  chance 
of  escape  from  his  life  of  misery.  It  was  not 
joy  such  as  warms  and  gladdens,  it  was  a  be- 
wildering shock  that,  acting  on  a  weakened 
frame,  stretched  me  on  the  ground  in  the  un- 
consciousness of  a  fainting  fit. 

On  my  recovery,  I  tried  to  understand  my 
situation,  and  to  collect  my  thoughts  for  the 
coming  struggle  for  my  liberty.  But  I  was  so 
weakened  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  so  perplexed 
and  confused  in  my  ideas,  that  on  my  way  into 
Court  in  passing  a  room  where  some  of  my 
friends,  who  had  contrived  to  gain  an  entrance, 
pressed  eagerly  forward  towards  me  with  out- 
stretched hands ;  on  my  honour,  I  did  not 
even  know  them.  The  wonder  is  how  they 
recognised  me  with  grey-hair  in  the  place  of 
brown,  hollow  cheeks,  and  a  wild  unsettled  look 
about  my  eyes. 

My  accusers  were  unable  to  convict  me  of 
being  guilty  of  any  actions  against  the  Govern- 
ment, although  they  endeavoured  to  make  the 
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most  of  the  words  J  had  spoken  in  the  cafe ;  1 
was  therefore  acquitted,  with  an  order  at  first 
that  I  should  be  taken  to  the  frontier  as  a 
prisoner  in  company  with  some  malefactors, 
chained  I  believe  to  the  leg  of  one  of  them. 
This  harsh  decision  my  consul  contrived  to 
have  set  aside,  and  I  was  chased  away  in  a  less 
ignominious  manner.  But  when  I  reached 
Rome,  unfortunately  my  passport — on  which 
had  been  placed  a  private  mark  to  indicate  I 
was  a  suspected  and  dangerous  person — caused 
me  so  much  annoyance,  that  I  again  forgot  to 
be  prudent,  and  exclaimed  against  the  priests 
and  the  whole  despotic  powers  together.  This 
brought  me  six  months  longer  of  imprisonment. 
I  lingered  them  out,  and  afterwards  came  here. 

And  here  I  have  been  ever  since,  happy  as 
far  as  the  liberty  I  enjoy  can  make  me,  but 
with  a  broken-down  constitution,  and  a  malady 
of  the  chest,  brought  on  by  the  damp  place  in 
which  I  was  so  long  confined. 

Thus   ended  Mr.  J 's  story   which  had 

interested  us  deeply,  for  it  bore  out  our  own 
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experience  of  the  state  of  Italy,  and  often  he 
would  bring  up  his  favourite  subject  of  Italian 
freedom,  expressing  with  glistening  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks  his  belief  in  and  confidence  of 
its  future  attainment. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Palaces  and  Churches— The  Public  Gardens— The  Jewel 
lers*  street — An  Excursion  to  the  Villa  Palavicini— An 
Italian  acquaintance. 

THE  various  and  beautiful  palaces  in  Genoa 
afford  a  wide  field  for  study  to  the  architect ; 
even  from  the  most  miserable  little  lanes,  open 
out  the  courts  of  princely  mansions.  Many 
of  the  buildings  are  handsome,  imposing  fabrics, 
constructed  chiefly  of  marble;  the  rows  of 
orange-trees  along  their  terraces,  covered  with 
bright  foliage,  give  a  charmingly  fresh  and  gay 
appearance  to  the  city ;  and  the  numerous 
houses  rising  up  one  above  another,  conduce 
towards  producing  a  novel  and  picturesque 
effect, 
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Churches,  like  in  most  Italian  towns,  are 
very  plentiful  here,  and  some  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  an  inspection.  We  did  not  admire 
the  Duomo  externally,  for  its  black  and  white 
lines,  placed  together  so  closely,  looked  more  like 
painted  wood  in  the  distance  than  inlaid  marble ; 
but  within  the  walls  reigned  a  dim  solemnity, 
alike  peaceful  arid  impressive. 

The  church  of  the  Santa  Annunciata  is  a 
wonderous  work  of  magnificence.  Paintings, 
rich  gilding,  and  rare  marbles  cover  its  ceiling 
and  columns,  producing,  by  the  dazzling  and 
numerous  colours,  an  effect  not  unlike  some 
huge  kaleidoscope,  over  which  the  sight  wanders 
with  a  feeling  of  fatigue,  and  yet  all  this 
splendour  was  entered  through  a  shabby  un- 
finished door-way. 

Proceeding  from  the  last-mentioned  edifice 
across  the  Piazza,  of  which  it  forms  a  corner, 
and  along  a  narrow  street  of  noble  mansions ; 
passing  the  Post  Office,  where  round  the  pigeon- 
hole of  a  window,  groups  of  foreigners  are 
waiting  while  the  officials  try  to  decipher  the 
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hard  names  written  upon  their  letters ;  and 
ascending  a  steep  rise  to  its  left,  the  public 
promenade,  called  "  Acqua  Sola/'  may  soon  be 
reached.  These  beautiful  gardens  occupy  a 
very  elevated  position,  commanding  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
they  are  shaded  by  the  brilliant  foliage  of  acacia 
trees,  thick  with  white  blossoms,  which  in  spring 
time  send  forth  so  sweet  and  powerful  a  per- 
fume along  the  walks.  Sloping  hills  rise  from 
beneath  these  grounds,  stretching  out  far  away 
and  high  up  into  the  clear  azure  sky.  Their 
tops  are,  in  some  instances,  crowned  by  little 
villages,  standing  out  in  bright  relief  against  the 
deep  green  brow  whereon  they  rest;  and  all 
that  broad  expanse  of  hill  and  dale  is  dotted  by 
many  clusters  of  cottages  and  villas ;  while  the 
deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  flow  far  below 
from  the  basis  of  the  mountains,  looking  almost 
as  blue  as  the  unclouded  heavens  above,  and  in 
appearance  not  less  immeasurably  great.  The 
jewellers'  small  shops,  filled  with  the  cut  coral 
and  filigree  work,  for  which  they  are  so  re- 
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nowned,  occupy  the  two  sides  of  one  long  street 
descending  towards  the  port  of  Genoa;  and  at 
about  the  centre  of  it  hangs  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna  belonging  to  their  body,  and  said  to 
be  a  remarkably  fine  work  of  art ;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  us,  the  glass  placed  over  it  becomes 
soon  dirty  and  is  seldom  washed,  and  as  our 
stay  in  the  town  did  not  extend  to  the  period 
appointed  for  ablution,  we  were  unable  to  see 
the  work  sufficiently  well  to  form  any  opinion  of 
its  merit.  Besides  the  trinkets  displayed  for 
the  adornment  of  the  fair-sex  in  general,  quan- 
tities of  little  silver  legs,  arms,  hands,  faces,  &c., 
hang  in  the  windows,  for  that  of  the  Madonna 
in  particular.  These  are  purchased  chiefly  by 
the  lower  orders  on  their  recovery  from  any 
malady,  and  presented  by  them  to  some  effigy 
of  her,  before  which  they  may  have  offered  up 
their  prayers.  Thus,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
beautiful  pictures  completely  surrounded  by 
these  things,  which  if  melted  down  and  given  to 
the  poor  would  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
relieving  the  distressed  and  the  works  of  art. 
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In  this  same  street  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  procession  of  the  Corpus  Domini, 
when  we  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
swarms  of  priests  and  monks,  hy  which  the 
town  was  overrun,  until  the  late  suppression  of 
some  of  the  orders  by  the  Government,  and 
who  must  have  heen  a  heavy  drain  upon  the 
income  of  the  nation.  The  inhabitants  never 
seemed  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  for 
we  very  rarely  met  any  of  the  clergy  either 
walking  or  conversing  with  the  laity ;  and  those 
pictures  of  the  former  on  the  walls  must  have 
shown  to  them  that  they  were  not  held  in  very 
great  repute  by  the  latter. 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  Villa  Palavicini, 
a  show-place  on  which  the  Marquis  had  spent 
vast  sums  of  money,  partly  to  give  employment 
to  his  people,  but  partly  for  his  amusement; 
and  as  we  were  desirous  of  going  to  see  it,  we 
arranged  a  party  for  the  excursion.  We  walked 
as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  through  which  our 
way  led,  and  there  paused,  that  we  might  hire  two 
carriages  to  take  us  and  bring  us  back  again  to 
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the  town.  All  were  Italians  but  ourselves,  and 
they  understanding  the  ways  of  their  country- 
men much  hetter  than  we  did,  we  declined  to 
interfere  in  the  bargain  about  to  be  made. 
After  a  good  deal  of  chattering  and  laughing, 
wherein  was  wasted  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
for  our  friends  were  so  polite  to  each  other, 
bowing  and  declaring,  every  one  of  them,  that 
some  one  else  would  accomplish  the  matter 

better    than    they    should,    Mr.     A was 

finally  fixed  upon  to  arrange  with  the  coachmen. 
He  accordingly  walked  up  to  the  stand,  asked 
the  price  of  the  conveyance ;  and  at  the  end  of 
another  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation,  in 
which  the  Italians  before  so  modest  had,  by 
degrees,  all  joined,  it  was  agreed  by  the  numer- 
ous voices  that  we  were  to  have  the  two 
carriages  for  twelve  francs  instead  of  twenty- 
four — the  price  first  asked  for  them. 

Everything   being  arranged,  we  all  took  our 

seats,   Mr.  A joining    our    carriage,    and 

amusing  us  during  the  ride  with  a  description  of 
his  seven  duels  all  fought  with  Frenchmen,  in 
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which  he  had  been  only  twice  wounded,  and 
then  but  slightly ;  and  many  wonderful  ex- 
periments he  had  witnessed  in  mesmerism, 
coloured  rather  too  highly  we  thought  by  his 
enthusiasm. 

On  entering  the  Villa,  we  passed  through  the 
hall  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  fine  extensive 
terrace  built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and 
surrounded  by  a  handsome  balustrade  of  the 
latter  kind  only.  This  was  all  visitors  were 
permitted  to  see  of  the  house ;  hence  we  began 
our  transit  through  the  gardens. 

We  traversed  endless  walks  and  alleys, 
crowded  on  each  side  with  flowering  laurels  and 
arbutus,  these  led  to  several  beautiful  spots  and 
various  models  of  different  buildings.  At  the 
end  of  one,  the  Triumphant  Arch  of  Rome  rose 
up  before  us,  with  statues  on  each  side,  ex- 
ecuted in  the  delicate  Carara  marble.  Marble 
again  had  been  used  entirely  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  place  the  guides  called  a  maison  de 
cafe,  it  had  a  polished  floor  of  granite,  paintings 
covered  its  arched  ceiling ;  and  we  thought  what 
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a  charming  spot  it  was  to  while  away  a  hot 
summer's  evening,  sheltered  by  its  thick  walls 
and  looking  along  the  green  alley  leading  from 
it  to  the  charming  little  peep  of  distant  scenery. 
We  now  began  to  ascend  up  winding  walks, 
which  brought  us  at  last  to  the  highest  spot  in 
the  grounds,  and  here  we  found  a  chateau  of 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
outward  appearance  of  it,  with  its  broken  and 
battered  walls,  carried  out  well  the  deception  of 
antiquity ;  but  internally  the  place  was  fitted  up 
with  every  convenience  and  luxury  of  modern 
times.  From  its  hall,  we  mounted  a  spiral 
staircase  into  a  small  octagon  room.  A  gorgeous 
ceiling  of  blue  and  gold,  frosted  and  pending  in 
rich  points,  and  windows  of  delicate  amber 
glass  reflected  their  warm  tints  on  the  white 
marble  table  beneath,  inlaid  with  the  deep  blue 
of  the  lapis  lazuli.  Cushions  of  satin,  soft  and 
luxurious,  invited  our  tired  limbs  to  rest,  on 
these  we  reposed  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
from  a  gallery  beyond,  we  again  mounted  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 
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Art  was  now  no  longer  before  us,  we  looked 
on  the  glorious  work  of  nature.  Mountains 
upon  mountains  rose  all  around,  soft  with  the 
bloom  upon  their  brows,  their  summits  some- 
times hidden  by  fleecy  clouds  as  they  sailed 
along ;  and  lower  down  and  nearest  the  fore- 
ground, the  little  villages  we  had  passed  on  the 
road,  clustered  together  in  bright  white  dots. 
Above,  an  intensely  azure  sky  ;  beneath,  the 
broad  waters  almost  equally  blue,  gave  to  the 
view  a  breadth  and  a  brightness,  making  one 
long  for  wings  like  a  bird,  to  dart  through  the 
glorious  space  around. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  lovely  view, 
the  guide  called  our  attention  back  to  the 
grounds.  Pointing  to  an  opposite  hill,  he  bade 
us  observe  another  ancient  chateau ;  and  as  the 
story  goes,  the  chief  who  lived  in  it  is  supposed 
to  have  had  some  disagreement  with  the  master 
of  the  one  where  we  stood.  To  decide  the 
matter,  they  bombarded  each  other's  chateau, 
and  one  of  them  was  killed  during  the  firing. 

Leaving  the  chateau   by  a  door  facing  that 

VOL.    I.  M 
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through  which  we  had  entered,  we  came  to  a 
cemetery  laid  out  with  cypress  trees,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  rose  a  handsome  tomb,  supposed, 
according  to  the  guide's  story,  to  contain  the 
ashes  of  the  chief's  body  who  had  met  his  death 
in  the  encounter. 

Proceeding  once  more  along  the  walks,  we 
came  at  last  to  a  stalactite  cavern.  Here  we 
got  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  about  the  different 
turnings  until  we  reached  a  lake,  with  a  temple 
on  its  banks  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Diana ; 
two  ornamental  bridges  crossed  the  waters,  and 
beyond  them  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Flora, 
where  we  landed.  A  Moorish-looking  temple 
next  drew  our  attention,  and  from  it  we  passed 
into  a  little  bosquet  of  creeping  plants. 

Now  we  approached  the  fun  of  the  enter- 
tainment, for  which  some  of  our  party  were 
quite  unprepared.  Like  magic  a  dozen  fountains 
were  throwing  up  their  jets  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  us,  and  run  where  we  would,  fresh 
ones  seemed  continually  to  be  rising.  This  was 
great  amusement  for  the  guides,  to  see  us  scamper- 
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ing  about  from  one  side  to  another  shaking  the 
drops  off,  only  to  have  a  fresh  shower  poured 
upon  us  ;  and  many  were  the  bursts  of  laughter 
they  sent  forth  at  our  expense;  ladies  with 
light  dresses,  however,  did  not  very  much  relish 
the  joke,  to  them  the  christening  seemed  rather 
too  bountiful.  There  was  a  swing  also  near 
this  spot,  into  which  an  unwary  gentleman  was 
enticed  ;  but  when  the  machine  had  been  set  in 
motion,  and  he  was  swung  up  high  into  the  air, 
a  great  shower  of  water  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  completely  deluged  him  before  he  could 
make  his  escape. 

Having  seen  everything,  we  retraced  our 
steps  along  the  green  laurel  walks ;  fine  cork 
trees,  and  beautiful  rose  acacias  grew  there  also, 
and  hundreds  of  lizards  lay  basking  in  the  sun, 
though  they  shot  away  like  lightning  as  our 
steps  approached.  We  had  passed  three  hours 
very  pleasantly  during  our  examination  of 
the  Marquis's  large  toy ;  and  well  tired  out,  we 
resumed  our  seats  in  the  carriages. 

At  the  first  village  we  came  to  on  our  home- 
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ward  way,  we  stopped  to  dine.  Here  they  set 
before  us,  in  primitive  style,  beef  stewed  with 
raisins,  cocks'-combs  in  a  pie,  and  plenty  of 
maccaroni,  the  standing  dish  of  Italy.  Some 
pretty  children  brought  us  bunches  of  flowers  ; 
the  villagers  gave  us  a  serenade  under  the 
windows ;  and  late  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
we  drove  back  to  the  town. 

Amongst  our  acquaintances  in  Genoa,  was 
one  made  in  a  thoroughly  Italian  manner. 

We  had  been  out  one  day  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning,  and  only  returned  just 
previous  to  the  dinner  hour.  On  entering  the 
house,  the  servant  placed  a  card  in  our  hands, 
and  with  a  smiling  face,  informed  us  that  it 
had  been  left  by  the  gentleman  living  on  the 
floor  above,  who,  hearing  the  sounds  of  music 
ascending  from  our  sitting-room,  and  being 
musical  also,  took  the  liberty  of  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  us,  and  would  call  himself  that 
evening  to  make  his  request  in  person. 

This  seemed,  to  our  English  notions,  very 
much  like  taking  us  by  storm,  but  as  our  ser- 
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vant  had  already  informed  the  gentleman  we 
should  be  at  home,  no  means  could  be  devised 
of  avoiding  our  strange  visitor. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  occupant  of 
the  floor  above  made  his  appearance,  and  let  off 
such  an  artillery  of  words  and  compliments, 
that  it  was  as  difficult  to  follow  as  it  was  to 
acknowledge  them,  with  their  proper  comple- 
ment of  bows.  Afterwards,  he  told  us  he  held 
a  Government  situation,  where  it  was,  and  how 
it  occupied  him  ;  and  so,  from  one  thing  to 
another,  in  spite  of  our  stiff  manner  at  the 
commencement,  and  the  strangeness  of  the 

introduction,  Signor  P worked    his    way 

somehow  into  our  good  graces,  and  became- at 
last  an  amusing  acquaintance ;  he  also  sang 
tolerably  well,  which  is  the  case  with  all  Italian 
amateurs,  who  never  attempt  music  without 
they  have  some  capacity  for  it,  thus  preventing 
any  occurrence  of  those  painful  exhibitions  so 
often  imposed  upon  one  in  England.  Indeed, 
Italians  have  so  keen  a  perception  of  the  ridi- 
culous in  this  instance,  that  in  any  cases  of  the 
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kind,  even  their  ceremonious  politeness  gives 
way,  and  stifled  laughter  follows  the  badly 
executed  essay. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that  any 
piece  of  wit  is  appreciated  by  them  with  equal 
intelligence ;  far  from  it,  for  in  such  cases  they 
are  the  very  dullest  people  imaginable,  and  by 
the  time  one  has  twisted  and  turned  a  joke 
about  in  all  manner  of  ways  to  make  them 
understand  it,  only  then  they  begin  to  have  a 
glimmering  of  what  is  meant,  and  smile  more 
from  politeness  than  real  enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Bathing — Winter  Customs — The  useless  Eire-place — King 
Victor  Emmanuel's  visit  to  Genoa  to  open  the  Railway — 
The  King  goes  in  State  to  the  Theatre  of  the  Carlo  Eelice 
— Sivori  plays  for  the  first  time  on  Paganini's  violin. 

THROUGHOUT  the  summer  and  autumn  a 
very  large  number  of  strangers  had  visited 
Genoa  for  the  bathing.  The  boatmen  had  had 
more  than  usual  to  do  in  consequence,  their 
little  barks  skimming  the  sea  in  all  directions, 
freighted  with  persons  about  to  luxuriate  in  the 
sun-warmed  waters  of  the  bay  of  Genoa. 

This  beautifully-situated  Sardinian  sea-port  is 
not,  however,  well  adapted  for  bathing,  for 
although  the  shore  may  be  reached  by  those  who 
do  not  object  to  a  long  walk,  machines  or  other 
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conveniences  are  not  to  be  found  on  arriving 
there.  One  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  choose  from 
three  available  ways  of  taking  a  dip,  for  all  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  landing- 
place  in  front  of  the  Piazza,  and  there  hire  one 
of  the  numerous  little  boats  supplied  with  cur- 
tains and  awnings ;  this  done,  the  boatman 
takes  his  place  outside  the  curtains  and  rows 
off,  firstly,  either  to  the  centre  of  the  port, 
where  ladies  swim  about  amidst  the  shipping 
quite  as  complacently  as  they  would  dance  a 
polka  in  a  ball-room,  or  secondly,  to  the  covered 
baths,  where  one  has  a  confined,  unpleasant 
feeling  at  being  shut  out  from  the  glorious 
heavens,  and  the  wide  glittering  waters ;  or 
thirdly,  to  a  tolerably  retired  spot  beneath  the 
light-house,  standing  at  the  far  extremity  of  the 
curve  of  land ;  which,  however,  requires  half 
an  hour's  good  rowing  to  reach,  and  care  to  be 
taken  when  arrived  there  to  guard  against  its 
uneven  ground  and  numerous  holes. 

But  summer   amusements  were  finished,  the 
visitors  were  gone,  and  winter  had  come  upon 
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us  very  suddenly ;  the  wind  dashed  down  the 
little  alleys,  seizing  on  everything  in  its  passage, 
and  whirling  it  along  with  such  fury,  that  some- 
times we  found  it  difficult  to  keep  our  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  ground. 

On  the  first  approach  of  cold,  gentlemen 
equipped  themselves  in  cloaks,  with  hoods 
attached  to  them,  either  peaked  or  rounded, 
and  having  one  or  more  tassels  pending  there- 
from according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 
Under  this  comfortable,  but  ugly  covering,  a 
great  portion  of  the  masculine  community  hid 
their  heads,  their  beards,  however,  occasionally 
hanging  over  in  a  thick  hairy  fringe,  and  two 
straight,  stiff  points  of  a  long  moustache,  stand- 
ing out  on  either  side.  Loving  gay  colours  as 
much  as  the  peasants,  the  cloaks  of  the  better 
class  of  persons  were  often  lined  with  scarlet, 
purple,  or  blue ;  and  thus  covered,  they  traversed 
the  streets,  bidding  defiance  alike  to  wind 
and  water.  But  the  women  took  much  less 
care  of  their  heads  than  the  men,  for  many  of 
them  still  clung  to  their  pretty  white  veils,  nor 
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did  they  seem  to  suffer  from  the  exposure  to 
the  cold. 

Brown  earthenware  pots,  filled  with  lighted 
charcoal,  next  appeared  in  the  streets,  carried  in 
the  hands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  but 
used  most  frequently  by  the  market  people, 
whose  sedentary  life  in  the  open  air  rendered 
something  of  the  kind  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  these  were  the  only  means  of  warmth  the 
people  possessed  in  their  houses,  into  many  of 
which  a  ray  of  sunshine  never  penetrated. 

We  had  thought  ourselves  very  fortunate 
when  engaging  a  suite  of  nine  rooms  to  find 
a  fire-place  in  one  of  them,  where  we  pictured 
logs  of  wood  cracking  and  blazing  away  during 
the  approaching  winter.  Better  would  it  have 
been  had  we  inquired  how  far  our  visions  were 
likely  to  be  realized,  for  when  the  time  came, 
and  we  were  about  to  make  a  fire,  our  landlord 
advised  us  to  try  no  such  experiment,  that  if  we 
did,  we  should  only  fill  the  house  with  smoke. 
But  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  passing  a  winter 
with  nothing  save  the  charcoal  pots  to  moderate 
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the  cold  atmosphere,  we  lighted  a  few  pieces  of 
wood  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  painful  fact 
just  impressed  upon  us.  This  was  enough,  the 
smoke  came  pouring  down  in  volumes  from  the 
chimney,  steadily  pursuing  the  same  direction, 
blow,  coax,  humour  it  as  we  might ;  so  discon- 
solate and  shivering,  we  were  obliged  to  resign 
ourselves  to  the  pots.  Rugs,  railway  wrappers, 
cloaks,  everything  we  could  put  our  hands  on, 
we  piled  about  us,  to  try  and  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  th6  friendly  and  accustomed  blaze  upon 
the  hearth.  But  when  our  Italian  friends  came 
to  see  us,  so  different  was  the  temperature  of 
their  bodies  from  ours,  that  often  they  would 
declare  they  found  the  room  too  warm. 

Although  the  winter  had  been  extremely 
severe,  it  gave  very  early  indications  of  breaking 
up,  so  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  in 
February,  hoods  were  flung  from  off  men's  faces, 
and  pots  of  charcoal  disappeared. 

The  railway,  long  in  progress,  between  Turin 
and  Genoa  was  fast  approaching  towards  com- 
pletion. This  had  been  for  some  time  the 
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chief  topic  of  conversation ;  and  numerous 
conjectures  were  formed  as  to  what  might  be 
the  reception  of  the  king  by  the  populace,  when 
he  should  come  in  person  to  the  latter  place 
to  open  the  new  means  of  traffic  between  the 
two  cities. 

We  were  told  that  the  king  had  not  visited 
Genoa  for  some  time,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
first  appearance  there  since  the  granting  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  kingdom. 

The  lower  orders  of  the  town  formed  a 
strong  body,  owing  to  quantities  of  sailors, 
porters,  and  muleteers,  who  found  employment 
there;  the  inhabitants  generally  had  also  the 
remembrance  of  their  republic  fresh  in  their 
minds,  and  this  joined  to  their  naturally  in- 
dependent character,  rendered  Genoa  the  severest 
test  of  the  Constitutional  Government.  The 
royal  visit,  therefore,  would  enable  a  judgment  to 
be  formed  as  to  how  far  the  new  form  of 
administration  was  likely  to  gain  the  sympathy 
of  the  masses,  as  well  as  to  satify  the  wishes 
of  the  higher  and  middling  classes. 
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Several  days  were  named  for  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony,  so  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
by  every  one ;  but  as  the  Italians  are  quicker 
with  their  tongues,  but  slower  with  their  work 
than  are  the  English,  much  delay  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

At  last,  the  17th  of  February  was  finally 
fixed  upon.  The  day  arrived,  a  bright  sunny 
morning,  warmer  than  a  fine  May  day  at  home. 
So  the  weather  was  propitious,  and  everything 
was  ready  for  the  royal  guests,  whom  the  in- 
habitants of  Genoa  turned  out  to  welcome, 
decked  in  their  gayest  apparel  and  their 
brightest  smiles. 

The  inauguration  of  the  line  was  to  take 
place  in  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  port,  it  being 
the  largest  and  best  adapted  space  for  the 
purpose;  and  rails  had  been  laid  down  from 
the  terminus,  so  that  the  engine  might  bring 
the  royal  party  directly  into  the  square,  The 
marble  gallery  had  rows  of  seats  placed  along  it, 
covered  with  red  cloth;  the  hotel-keepers, 
immediately  opposite,  built  out  balconies,  de- 
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corated  in  the  like-manner,  and-  crossing  the 
two  lines  in  the  space  directly  over  the  rails, 
rose  the  box  intended  for  the  king.  It  consisted 
of  three  compartments  of  fluted  white  and  rose 
silk,  only  the  centre  one,  where  his  Majesty  and 
the  queen  would  sit  being  covered.  A  crown, 
and  wreaths  in  gold  surmounted  this  chief 
object  of  attraction,  and  rich  silk  curtains 
hanging  on  each  side  were  fastened  back  by 
bands  of  gold. 

Facing  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the 
king,  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  square,  and 
raised  very  high,  was  a  beautiful  octagon 
temple,  apparently  constructed  of  fine  white 
marble,  except  the  pillars,  which  were  of  a 
yellow  kind,  broken  by  small  purple  veins. 
Round  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  in  white  w:as 
a  broad  moulding,  decorated  with  a  basso -rilievo 
of  vases,  connected  by  cornucopias  of  flowers, 
their  drooping  blossoms  forming  a  semi-ciicle 
between  each  pair.  Above  this,  and  also  in 
white,  ran  a  row  of  scollop  shells,  with  a  little 
angel's  head  and  wings  in  each ;  and  higher  still 
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the  roof  rose  to  a  point,  surmounted  by  a  richly 
carved  cross.  A  long  and  broad  flight  of  steps 
conducted  from  the  temple  to  the  ground,  a 
large  space  surrounding  the  edifice  was  closed 
in  with  balustrades,  and  on  the  four  corners  rose 
the  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Liberty. 
By  the  sides  of  the  yellow  pillars  hung  crimson 
velvet  curtains,  beneath  the  temple  stood  a  table 
covered  with  rich  embroidery,  on  which  was 
placed  a  gold  crucifix,  and  everything  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  mass. 

Now  this  temple  so  elegantly  constructed, 
and  looking  so  beautiful,  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  velvet  decorations  and  gold  ornaments, 
composed  entirely  of  painted  wood ;  but  so  well 
had  those  employed  fulfilled  their  task,  that 
from  our  position,  near  about  the  centre  of  the 
seats  belonging  to  the  hotels,  we  should  have 
proclaimed  it  marble,  had  we  not  known  it  to  be 
otherwise. 

Every  available  space  of  standing  room  was 
filled  up  by  the  crowd  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning ;  even  those  who  had  engaged  seats, 
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thought  it  advisable  to  take  possession  of  their 
places  in  good  time,  on  account  of  the  dense  and 
constantly  increasing  multitude,  through  a  part 
of  which  it  was  necessary  they  should  press 
their  way. 

Let  me  here  say  a  few  words  of  this  Italian 
crowd.  No  mass  of  persons  were  ever  more 
tightly  packed  together;  the  position  of  some 
must  have  been  extremely  uncomfortable,  and 
the  time  they  stood  waiting  could  not  have 
been  less  than  four  hours.  Now  we  were 
raised  a  moderate  distance  above  them,  we  had 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  sea  of  heads 
beneath  us;  but  during  all  that  time,  even 
when  the  king's  arrival  made  the  mass  press 
more  eagerly  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him, 
there  was  not  a  single  fight,  not  a  quarrel,  not 
one  angry  word,  not  the  least  approach  towards  a 
dispute.  Certainly  they  chattered  enough, 
their  tongues  were  never  quiet,  and  the  ringing 
laugh  resounding  from  side  to  side  was  never 
hushed  to  silence ;  but  the  good  feeling,  the 
absence  of  all  pushing  and  rudeness,  in  a  crowd 
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composed  almost  entirely  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  those  lower  orders  more  brusque  in  their 
manner  than  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  amongst  the 
most  impulsive  of  the  nation,  was  a  credit  and 
an  honour  to  them,  for  which  no  words  of 
praise  can  be  too  strong. 

But  although  well-behaved  and  good-tem- 
pered, the  king's  delay  of  nearly  two  hours 
beyond  his  time,  brought  him,  when  the  state- 
carriage  came  puffing  along  and  he  had  de- 
scended from  it,  a  less  hearty  welcome  than  had 
been  expected.  Had  his  people  known  at  the 
time  that  a  slight  accident  sustained  by  the 
engine  obliged  him  to  pay  them  this  ill-compli- 
ment, their  enthusiastic  delight  would  have  then 
been  as  cordially  expressed,  no  doubt,  as  it  was 
ever  after  when  he  appeared  amongst  them 
during  the  period  of  his  short  visit. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  walked  along  the  way 
leading  up  to  his  box,  and  lined  by  soldiers, 
with  an  erect  carriage  that  made  the  most  of 
a  figure  not  imposing  by  nature;  and  though 
the  features  of  his  face  were  quite  devoid  of 
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beauty,  the  open,  fearless  expression,  and  the 
honest  straightforward  look  in  his  blue  eyes  more 
than  compensated  for  it. 

Afterwards  came  the  queen,  tall  and  elegant1 
with  a  clear  pale  skin,  regular  features,  and  a 
pair  of  dark,  calm,  amiable  looking  eyes.  She 
was  accompanied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Genoa,  and  followed  by  the  Princess  Clotilde 
and  her  brother,  then  young  children. 

On  the  royal  party — amongst  whom  were 
many  gay  uniforms — taking  their  seats  in  the 
boxes,  numbers  of  priests  came  forward,  dressed 
in  deep  violet  coloured  robes.  These  knelt  in 
rows  down  the  steps  from  the  ground  to  the 
temple,  which  shortly  afterwards  the  Bishop 
ascended,  habited  in  his  richly  gold-embroidered 
white  satin  dress,  and  standing  beneath  the 
crimson  drapery  stretched  out  his  hands  and 
pronounced  a  blessing,  to  which  the  priests  and 
choristers  chanted  a  low  response.  The  murmur- 
ing sounds,  the  figures  in  their  dark  rich  robes, 
kneeling  along  the  pure  white  steps,  the  silent 
crowd,  the  gaily  dressed  nobility,  and  the  impos- 
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ing  box  where  royalty  sat,  formed  a  most 
effective  scene ;  certainly  Italians  understand  the 
picturesque  better  than  any  other  nation.  The 
service  over,  the  buzz  of  voices  burst  forth  loudly, 
the  state-carriages  drove  up,  the  bands  began  to 
play,  the  soldiers  to  present  their  arms  as  the 
king  and  queen  took  their  seats  and  drove  off  to 
the  palace.  Then  everybody  moved  away  and 
we  among  the  rest. 

Dinner  was  ready  when  we  reached  home, 
the  whole  morning  had  passed  away  in  waiting 
for,  and  witnessing  the  ceremony  of  the  opening 
of  the  railway. 

There  was  yet  another  scene  we  desired  to 
see.  The  king  was  about  to  go  in  state  that 
evening  to  the  Theatre  Carlo  Felice ;  Paganini's 
violin,  bequeathed  by  him  to  Genoa,  his  native 
town,  would  vibrate  for  the  first  time  with 
other  tones  than  his.  Sivori,  his  favourite 
pupil,  would  sweep  the  bow  across  those  strings, 
not  so  wonderously  as  the  departed  genius  had 
done,  yet  with  a  masterly  hand,  a  touching 
pathos  few  could  equal. 

N  2 
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We  determined  to  go,  but  had  neglected  to 
procure  tickets  until  too  late,  when  every  place 
in  the  house  was  sold. 

Nothing  daunted  however,  we  dined  hastily, 
and  prepared  ourselves  for  a  crush  in  the  pit. 

We  reached  the  entrance,  found  it  already 
open,  although  it  wanted  nearly  two  hours  to 
the  time  of  performance,  and  rows  of  heads 
lined  the  space,  where  we  had  hoped  to  gain 
just  a  little  standing-room.  Not  then  did  we 
give  up  the  effort;  by  degrees,  and  taking 
advantage  of  every  slight  movement,  edging 
ourselves  into  each  trifle  of  room  occasioned  by 
any  change  of  position  before  us,  we  somehow 
or  other  contrived  to  reach  nearly  to  the  orches- 
tra, where  we  became  tightly  wedged  in,  without 
a  chance  of  being  able  to  move  again  either 
forward  or  backwards. 

In  this  state,  we  stood  patiently  for  two  hours 
amid  a  people  as  good-tempered  and  as  talkative 
as  the  crowd  had  been  in  the  Piazza,  watching 
the  general  illumination  of  the  house  accom- 
plished by  means  of  hundreds  of  wax-candles. 
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The  flames  of  the  tapers  shed  a  softer  and  more 
pleasant  light  than  that  of  gas,  yet  from  their 
large  numbers,  they  gave  as  great  a  brilliancy  to 
the  house  as  could  be  desired. 

"They  come — they  come,"  was  whispered 
round  the  pit,  and  voices  rose  by  degrees. 

Into  the  large  box  in  the  centre  of  the  grand 
tier,  lined  with  plate-glass,  lit  up  with  chande- 
liers, and  looking  like  a  drawing-room  prepared 
for  guests  (a  place  on  ordinary  nights  in  all 
Italian  theatres  left  gloomy  and  dark),  the  king 
and  queen  entered. 

Those  who  had  seats  in  the  pit  stood  up,  all 
the  ladies  in  their  court  plumes  rose  in  the 
boxes,  and  there  rose  also  from  every  side  a 
shout  of  welcome,  so  hearty  and  so  prolonged 
that  it  flushed  the  king's  honest  face  with  pride, 
and  made  the  gentle  queen  tremble  as  she 
bowed  her  graceful  head,  surmounted  by  a 
sparkling  diamond  coronet. 

The  shout  came  forth  again  and  again,  each 
time  stronger  than  before,  the  very  walls  seemed 
to  shake  with  its  intensity ;  and  we  heard  the 
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next  day  that  the  king  and  queen  had  been 
greeted  with  equal  enthusiasm  on  their  way  to 
the  theatre. 

The  curtain  rose,  the  whole  theatrical  com- 
pany came  forward  to  sing  the  National  Anthem, 
and  when  finished,  the  cheers  burst  forth  again 
for  the  Constitutional  monarch. 

Now  Sivori  stepped  on  the  stage  with 
Paganini's  violin  beneath  his  arm.  None  spoke 
—none  moved;  across  the  still  space  there 
came  full  rich  tones,  drawn  out  and  dying  away 
in  accents  soft  and  tremulous;  the  artist 
inspired  by  the  occasion  played  his  best.  But 
while  all  listened,  mamma  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  pointed  to  papa,  looking  like 
death,  and  almost  unconscious. 

"  Oh  !  make  way — let  us  pass  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Zitto ! — Zitto  !  be  quiet,"  whispered  every- 
one near  to  us. 

Their  deep  enjoyment  of  the  music  had 
deadened  for  the  moment  their  usually  kind 
feelings,  and  without  some  determined  act,  I 
saw  we  should  get  no  assistance  from  them. 
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I  cared  not  for  royalty,  Sivori,  or  the 
crowd,  I  raised  my  voice  above  the  artist's  notes, 
and  as  loudly  as  I  could,  I  called  out. 

"  My  father  is  dying,  will  no  one  make 
way !" 

Then  were  the  words  taken  up  by  the 
people,  who  crushed  up  against  the  sides  of  the 
wall,  and  with  much  difficulty  left  us  a  small 
passage.  Pushed  from  one  to  another  as  a 
nuisance  they  wished  to  be  relieved  from,  we 
contrived  to  reach  an  open  door,  where  we 
passed  out  into  the  air,  which  immediately 
revived  our  charge. 

So  ended  for  us  the  king's  first  day  at 
Genoa,  and  I  have  mentioned  its  concluding 
incident  as  it  was  the  only  instance  throughout 
our  six  years'  residence  in  Italy,  that  we  did  not 
find  Italians  ready  at  once  to  give  up  either 
their  amusements  or  their  comforts  with  ex- 
treme good  temper  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  King  and  Queen  visit  the  Industrial  Exhibition — They 
leave  Genoa — Early  and  erroneous  impressions  of  Italians 
— A  journey  along  the  Cornice  Road  to  Nice,  Marseilles 
and  Avignon. 

THE  succeeding  days  of  the  king  and  queen's 
stay  at  Genoa  were  passed  by  them  in  visits  to 
various  places,  with  a  view  to  seek  out  the 
wants  of  the  populace. 

The  king  was  often  to  be  met  on  foot,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  officers  of  his  household ; 
constantly  he  was  on  the  move,  to  see  fop 
himself  the  state  of  his  lovely  sea-  port,  rather 
than  trust  to  what  others  might  tell  him.  His 
popularity  was  much  increased  in  consequence  of 
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this  wise  proceeding ;  the  sight  of  their  king 
penetrating  into  the  dirty  alleys,  showing  the 
interest  of  a  father  for  them,  gained  him  many 
a  heart  during  those  few  days  he  passed 
amongst  the  Genoese.  They  liked  his  straight- 
forward look,  his  face,  on  which  was  not 
written  at  any  rate  the  marks  of  priestly  influ- 
ence, an  influence  they  cordially  hated ;  and  they 
liked  his  queen,  with  her  beautiful  countenance, 
her  good  kind  smile,  her  affable  and  graceful 
manners. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  industry  had 
been  prepared,  that  King  Victor  Emmanuel  might 
see  the  progress  made  by  his  little  kingdom— 
the  bud  of  promise  to  all  Italy. 

The  place  wherein  the  display  took  place  had 
something  the  appearance  of  a  bazaar,  laid  out 
with  great  continental  taste.  The  approach  was 
up  a  flight  of  steps,  and  along  a  passage  filled 
with  the  choicest  flowers.  For  so  small  a 
country,  the  exhibition  was  most  creditable; 
Genoa  velvets,  and  astonishingly  fine  white 
maccaroni,  or  pasta  as  it  was  called,  being  the 
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articles  shown  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  collection  of  inlaid  woods  in 
tables  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  attracted 
considerable  attention,  from  the  beauty  of  their 
designs,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  workman- 
ship. 

Crowds  visited  this  miniature  palace  of 
industry,  where  might  be  seen  what  numerous 
purchases  the  king  and  queen  had  made. 
Happy  and  lively  the  royal  pair  walked  from 
stall  to  stall,  the  queen  all  life  and  gaiety, 
talking  continually  with  those  around  her. 

Ah!  little  was  it  thought  then  that  her 
sweet  eyes  would  so  soon  be  closed  upon  the 
world,  that  Genoa  would  never  welcome  her 
again,  that  Victor  Emmanuel  would  lose  his 
wife,  his  mother  and  his  brother,  within  so 
short  a  period  ! 

The  king  and  queen  quitted  Genoa  and  re- 
turned to  Turin,  leaving  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  place  a  very  favourable  impression. 
The  royal  visit  had  decided,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  with  a  constitutional 
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government.  Italians  were  in  fact  learning,  by 
degrees,  that  dissensions  amongst  themselves 
injured  their  cause  more  than  all  the  deeds  of 
the  despotic  powers  arrayed  against  them. 

We  heard  desperate  republicans  censured  in 
Genoa  as  they  had  been  at  Milan,  and  wit- 
nessed during  our  residence  in  different  parts  of 
Italy  a  gradual  diminution  of  their  partisans. 
The  hopes  for  and  belief  in  Italy's  future  re- 
generation, which  were  openly  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  found  expression 
amongst  those  Italians  where  despotism  reigned, 
by  the  constantly  reiterated  "  you  will  see ;" 
words  which  in  themselves  expressed  very  little, 
but  assisted  by  the  finger  placed  straight  against 
the  nose,  and  the  look  from  the  bright  burn- 
ing eyes,  speaking  more  eloquently  than  words, 
were  full  of  significance.  Not  that  we  paid 
much  attention  to  these  silent  demonstrations  at 
first,  for,  like  many  other  English  persons,  we 
had  not  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  what  an  Italian 
could  accomplish. 

The  lazy,  indolent,  cheerful,  talkative  people 
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gave  us  the  impression  that  they  were  only  fit 
for  amusement ;  for  a  dreamy  life  such  as  their 
clear  skies,  numerous  fetes,  their  theatres,  and 
their  cafes  provided  for  them.  But  time  and  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  taught 
us  how  cheerful  faces  covered  suffering  hearts  ; 
how  each  had  a  brother,  or  a  father,  or  a  friend, 
undergoing  hardships  in  prison  from  which 
they  themselves  could  never  feel  safe  for  one 
instant.  The  patient  endurance  of  a  people, 
so  spontaneous,  and  so  passionate  hy  nature, 
and  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  error 
of  their  former  disunions  and  jealousies  went 
far  to  raise  hopes  of  a  latent  energy  slumbering 
beneath  the  frivolous  exterior;  perhaps,  the 
growth  of  that  very  misfortune  hanging  so  long 
over  their  country,  but  which  has  at  any  rate 
proved  itself  in  these  latter  days  to  have  existed, 
and  which  if  it  does  but  hold  out  to  the  end  of 
the  struggle,  may  enable  Italians  to  boldly 
declare  they  will  keep  their  own.  There  is 
strength  in  union  everywhere,  but  much  more 
so  in  Italy  where  such  distinctive  peculiarities 
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exist  in  its  several  provinces  ;  where  climates 
are  so  varied,  characters  so  opposite,  and  capa- 
cities so  different,  even  between  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 
Piedmontese  can  strengthen  the  more  pliant 
natures  of  the  south,  and  be  the  school  for  Italian 
warriors ;  Florentines  may  soften  and  subdue 
any  hardness,  and  lead  the  way  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  Lombardy 
can  bring  the  riches  of  its  plains  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  Each  place,  in  fact, 
has  something  necessary  either  to  the  moral  or 
temporal  advancement  of  the  whole,  and  that 
whole  once  united  under  a  constitutional 
monarch  would  be  a  powerful  ally  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

In  Genoa  we  visited,  for  the  first  time,  a 
marionette  theatre.  The  performance  of  these 
puppets  was  patronized  chiefly  by  the  lower 
orders,  who  occupied  the  pit,  and  attended 
many  of  them  without  coats  ;  there  was  in  fact 
a  diversity  of  apparel  of  a  very  novel  character, 
white  shirts,  blue  shirts,  red  caps  and  coats 
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hanging  on  by  one  sleeve  or  flung  loosely  across 
the  shoulders.  Above  the  large  space,  crowded 
with  these  lively  but  well  behaved  individuals, 
were  three  little  boxes,  one  of  which  we  occu- 
pied, sitting  tightly  wedged  into  the  small  com- 
partment looking  down  upon  the  curious  scene 
below. 

The  performance  was  admirably  managed,  all 
the  figures  came  forward  and  went  through 
the  necessary  movements  with  great  precision, 
while  their  speeches  were  spoken  for  them 
behind  the  scenes,  each  voice  being  so  well  con- 
trived as  to  appear  to  come  from  the  mouth  of 
the  wooden  actor  to  whom  it  was  supposed  to 
belong.  The  piece  had  been  taken  from  some 
incidents  connected  with  the  war  in  '48,  and  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  went  forward  at  one  time. 
Long  orations  to  liberty  were  made  by  some  of 
the  actors,  received  by  the  gentlemen  in  undress 
below  with  the  most  vehement  applause ;  and 
when,  during  the  performance,  a  white  coated 
actor  had  to  come  forward,  he  was  saluted  by 
every  species  of  groaning,  howling,  and  hissing, 
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that  can  be  imagined.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  the  delight  of  making  these  uproarious 
demonstrations  which  filled  the  house  so  com- 
pletely, for  each  one  seemed  to  be  watching  for 
the  favourite  portions,  eager  to  break  forth  into 
praise  or  censure,  as  the  occasion  demanded. 
The  ballet  which  followed  the  play  was  received 
much  more  quietly,  although  the  different 
figures  made  pirouettes  and  performed  the  most 
rapid  evolutions  in  a  very  astonishing  manner ; 
for  in  the  former  instance  the  audience  had 
shouted  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  in  the 
latter  they  applauded  with  the  judgment  of  their 
heads. 

The  Genoese  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness 
of  their  maccaroni,  which,  with  bread  and  vege- 
tables, forms  the  chief  support  of  the  masses, 
many  of  whom  do  not  taste  meat  sometimes 
for  weeks  together.  This  pasta  is  made  of 
various  qualities,  and  in  different  forms,  from 
the  pipes,  so  well  known  in  England,  to  the 
tinniest  pieces  cut  in  rounds  or  stars  almost  as 
thin  as  tissue  paper.  This  latter  quality  is  used 
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in  soups  for  invalids,  on  account  of  being  par- 
ticularly light  and  easy  of  digestion.  Almost 
every  servant  understands  the  making  of  the 
commoner  kinds  of  paste,  which  she  cuts  in 
slips  for  soup,  or  into  squares  to  contain  mince 
meat.  All  descriptions  of  soup  are  much  liked 
by  the  lower  orders,  and  once  it  was  demon- 
strated to  us  by  a  very  original  servant  we  had, 
exclaiming,  as  she  put  a  large  tureen  down  upon 
the  table,  "There,  I  could  eat  it  all!"  We 
had  then  lived  long  enough  in  Italy  not  to  be 
surprised  at  the  familiarity  of  the  remark. 

We  did  not  hear  during  our  residence  in  Italy 
any  expressions  of  cordiality  towards  the  French, 
gratitude  may  have  lately  induced  something 
like  friendship  for  that  nation,  but  formerly,  I 
believe,  no  such  feeling  existed  south  of  the 
Alps. 

The  favourite  epithet  of  the  Italians  for  a 
Frenchman  was,  "  Oh,  they  are  so  light,  so 
frivolous  1"  And  when  a  smile  on  our  faces 
followed  such  a  remark,  which  they  quickly  and 
rightly  interpreted,  as  something  like  the  kettle 
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calling  the  pot  black,  they  replied,  "  Ah,  you  are 
mistaken,  our  gay  manner  is  all  nature,  that  of 
the  French  all  art,  and  our  hearts  beat  more 
warmly  beneath  the  light  exterior  than  their' s 
do." 

While  setting  aside  the  comparison  made  as 
foreign  to  the  subject,  I  must  admit  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  facts  stated  in 
the  remark,  and  such  strong  evidences  of  kind- 
ness as  Italians  constantly  exhibit,  much  of  it 
bursting  forth  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  can- 
not arise  otherwise  than  from  natural  goodness 
of  heart.  Men  are  also  particularly  tender  and 
considerate  in  their  manners  towards  children ; 
and  I  have  known  many  ladies  refuse  invitations 
to  parties,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  a  baby  at 
home  too  young  to  be  left  to  the  charge  of 
servants.  An  Italian  will  dismiss  the  request 
of  a  beggar,  as  gently  and  as  courteously  as  he 
would  reply  to  his  friend ;  but  oftener  his  feel- 
ings of  charity  will  induce  him  to  slip  a  small 
coin  unostentatiously  into  his  hand. 

The  nature  is  one  with  which  you  may  do 
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anything  by  proper  training,  its  sins  and  its 
faults  are  chiefly  the  growth  of  bad  government, 
bad  habits,  superstition,  and  the  way  in  which 
its  religion  is  conducted.  Who  can  respect  a 
church  which  has  been  known,  in  many  instances, 
to  allow  its  ministers  to  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing suffering  upon  the  people.  Can  any  man,  I 
ask,  put  confidence  in  those  priests  who  break- 
ing one  of  their  most  solemn  vows,  divulge  the 
secrets  of  men,  confided  to  them  by  wives  and 
daughters,  in  the  belief  that  such  trust  will 
never  be  betrayed.  If  men  in  Italy  often  con- 
temptuously exclaim  with  reference  to  the  church, 
"  Ah,  yes,  it  is  the  place  for  women  and  child- 
ren !"  and  seldom  go  within  its  walls,  truly  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  What  is  the  great 
secret  of  England's  glory  ?  what  has  made  her 
moral  character  first  amongst  nations  ?  The 
purity  of  her  worship  of  her  God.  And  which 
is  the  only  nation  where  such  worship  has  been 
tolerated  throughout  Italy  ? — Piedmont,  the 
little  kingdom  where  the  Italian  character  has 
least  degenerated.  No  one,  not  even  Roman 
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Catholics  themselves,  are  aware  until  they 
travel  in  the  South,  how  one  strange  form  and 
then  another  has  crept  into  their  religion,  until 
it  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of  pageants  from 
beginning  to  end,  performed  in  honour  of  a  list 
of  saints,  so  numerous,  that  no  one  person  has 
memory  enough  to  enumerate  the  half  of  them. 
Let  this  be  a  warning  to  us  to  keep  our  own 
national  church  in  all  its  beautiful,  old  evangelical 
simplicity. 

We  had  determined  to  pass  the  summer  on 
the  Rhine,  rather  than  descend  the  Peninsula 
during  the  hot  season,  and  we  fixed- on  Mayence 
to  be  our  resting  place  for  that  period. 

It  was  a  round-about  journey  we  were  going 
to  undertake,  for  as  the  month  of  April  had 
only  just  set  in,  we  feared  to  encounter  the  cold 
across  the  Alps,  or  run  the  chance  of  being 
buried  beneath  an  avalanche.  Papa,  who  loved 
the  sea,  would  have  taken  places  in  the  steamer, 
had  not  mamma's  sufferings  on  the  water  pre- 
vented such  an  arrangement,  and  caused  him  to 
determine  to  go  by  land  along  the  Cornice 
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Road.  And  a  very  lucky  decision  it  proved  to 
us;  the  vessel  we  should  have  chosen  was 
struck  by  another  steamer  during  the  night, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  it  went 
down,  carrying  with  it  into  eternity  nearly 
every  soul  on  board.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
superstition  of  a  lady,  one  of  the  passengers, 
who  was  a  large  proprietor  of  shares  in  the 
company  to  which  the  ship  belonged,  and  who 
had  caused  the  time  of  starting  to  be  changed 
from  Friday  to  Saturday,  that  accident  would 
never  have  happened. 

One  bright  morning,  with  our  usual  good 
fortune  in  the  weather,  we  bid  good  bye  to  our 
sobbing  servant,  shook  hands  with  our  friend 

Mr.  J ,  and  after  promising  to  return  in  a 

few  months,  ascended  the  coupe  of  the  malle- 
poste.  Past  the  palaces  with  their  fresco  paint- 
ings, past  the  flower-sellers  beneath  the  porches, 
past  the  port  with  all  its  shipping,  and  under 
an  old  archway,  we  drove  from  out  that  pic- 
turesque town  where  we  had  spent  twelve 
delightful  months. 
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As  yet  no  very  heavy  rains  had  fallen,  or  the 
Cornice  Road  might  have  awakened  fears  in 
our  minds  concerning  its  safety  in  spring  time ; 
for  at  that  season  twelvemonths  before,  a  rush  of 
water  had  poured  down  from  the  mountains, 
converting  a  little  rill  into  a  surging  torrent  as 
the  diligence  was  passing  over,  and  which  was 
soon  filled  with  its  rushing  waters.  A  woman 
and  her  child  sat  hopelessly  fastened  inside  the 
conveyance,  and  were  drowned,  but  the  driver 
and  the  guard  luckily  escaped.  When  we 
passed  that  spot  where  those  two  lives  had  been 
lost  the  year  before,  we  saw  nothing  more  than 
a  small  brook  reaching  barely  to  the  horses' 
knees ;  the  pebbly  bed,  however,  led  towards 
the  centre  of  a  mountain,  the  extremities  of 
which  drew  towards  us  with  a  bold  brow,  cut 
and  torn  by  many  a  deep  furrow,  evidences  of 
what  ravages  the  water  had  committed,  while 
rushing  suddenly  and  impetuously  down  to  the 
valley  we  were  crossing. 

It  was  a  gloomy,    dismal  spot  to  look  on 
even  in  its  tranquil  mood,  the  long  narrow  bed 
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of  smooth  slate-coloured  pebbles,  spreading  an 
unvaried  neutral  tint  up  the  long  path ;  the 
surrounding  mountains  of  brown  earth  and 
rugged  masses  of  grey-stone,  unbrightened  by 
one  single  patch  of  green,  seemed  cold  and 
dreary  enough — an  uninviting  picture  of  dull 
hues  and  rigid  defiant  forms;  but  when  the 
tempest  swept  in  furious  rage  along  the  moun- 
tains, tearing  up  earth  and  stones  in  its  passage, 
and  spreading  desolation  around,  it  must  have 
been  an  awful  scene  of  ruin  and  destruction. 

Other  views,  however,  far  different  from  this 
burst  forth  upon  our  sight  along  that  lovely 
sunny  path,  where  tropical  vegetation  nourished 
luxuriantly  in  many  parts. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  journey  we  were 
driving  close  by  the  sea-shore,  side  by  side  with  the 
waves,  curling  themselves  proudly  back  from  the 
yellow  beach  in  a  greenish-grey  mass  of  waters, 
swelling,  rising,  and  sweeping  boldly  into  a 
majestic  arch,  and  then  dashing  down  into 
white  froth  back  upon  the  pebbles,  to  make 
way  for  the  countless  myriads  of  waves  with 
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their  white  tops  rising  up  from  behind  in  long 
array. 

A  troop  of  children  ran  after  us  as  we  went 
by  this  spot,  a  merry,  happy  little  tribe,  the 
music  of  whose  infantine  voices  was  lost  in  the 
grand  strong  noise  of  the  waves.  With  up- 
turned smiling  faces,  however,  they  had  contrived 
to  fling  into  the  coach  a  host  of  little  bouquets 
of  sweet  flowers,  on  which  sparkled  many  a 
bright  morning  gem.  We  let  fall  a  few  dirty 
Piedmontese  coins  in  return  for  this  charming 
morning  greeting,  and  looking  back,  watched 
the  happy  little  tribe  scrambling  for  them  in  the 
distance. 

A  turn  of  the  road  shut  out  the  children 
from  our  view ;  the  sun-lit  path  as  we  proceeded 
was  lined  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the  cactus 
and  the  aloe  grew  in  wild  abundance  in  the 
hedges,  and  round  that  curious  old  town,  San. 
Remo,  waved  the  grey  feathery  branches  of  the 
palm-trees. 

Sometimes  villages  and  towns  stood  perched 
upon  the  hills,  bordered  by  fresh  green  foliage, 
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and  at  others  they  lay  snugly  in  the  valley  near 
to  the  hroad  blue  bay  beneath,  composed  of 
houses  of  all  kinds  and  shapes,  where  turrets 
and  towers  rose  up  in  picturesque  lines;  and 
where,  when  we  entered  their  narrow  streets, 
women  sat  spinning  at  the  doors,  with  red 
handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  head,  or  gold 
pins  fastened  in  their  hair — some  old,  some 
young,  but  all  eager  and  anxious  to  look  after 
the  diligence  and  its  inmates. 

On  entering  these  places,  the  illusion  of  their 
beauty  when  they  had  appeared  as  it  were 
hanging  in  mid-air  before  us,  or  we  had  looked 
down  upon  their  varied  roofs,  was  immediately 
dispelled,  and  we  drove  through  streets  composed 
of  horrid  hovels,  sending  forth  such  unpleasant 
odours,  that  we  rejoiced  when  we  had  made  our 
exit  from  them  and  reached  again  the  open 
country,  surrounded  by  a  pure,  fresh  atmos- 
phere. 

This  is  one  of  the  shadows  which  darken 
fair  Italy's  brow,  these  wretched  holes  of  places 
unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  Italians 
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need  to  have  impressed  upon  them  the  fact 
that  persons  who  spend  their  days  in  filth  and 
misery  are  injured  morally  as  well  as  physically 
by  it,  and  good  sanatory  laws  are  sadly  wanted 
in  many  parts  of  that  lovely  land.  In  speaking 
of  these  places,  I  do  not  generally  allude  to 
important  towns,  where  much  has  been  done 
for  cleanliness,  and  great  improvements  made ; 
but  little  insignificant  spots,  often  where  the  sun 
shines  brightest,  spots  for  which  nature  seems 
to  have  done  her  utmost,  and  as  if  to  make  the 
balance  even,  man  has  left  as  dirty  and  neglected 
as  possible. 

The  road  winds  up  and  down  the  mountains, 
having  the  bay  extended  to  its  left,  and  we  only 
lost  sight  of  its  beautifully  clear  waters  when 
our  path  led  through  fertile  groves,  out  of  the 
shades  of  which  we  emerged  upon  ledges  of 
rock,  where  we  could  trace  the  expanded  curve 
of  land  we  were  about  to  traverse  beside  the 
bay,  and  where  we  saw  far  out  upon  the 
horizon's  blue  line,  little  fairy-like  vessels  white 
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and   glittering,   skimming    the   great  measure- 
less sea. 

Night  approached,  and  as  its  veil  fell  over  us, 
we  ascended  higher  up  the  mountains.  Through 
black  mysterious  woods  we  made  our  way  ;  the 
moon  was  rising,  and  we  could  see  its  cold  light 
shining  through  the  branches.  But  when  the 
silver  planet  had  enthroned  herself  in  the  deep 
sky,  with  her  attendants,  the  stars,  glittering 
about  her,  we  also  rose  to  the  topmost  height 
of  the  mountain.  The  dark  forests  sloped 
down  in  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  deep,  thick 
clustering  branches.  At  the  top  of  them  all  we 
looked  around  the  widely-extending  curve  of 
the  land,  and  saw  the  little  villages  by  the  shore 
all  illuminated,  for  it  was  some  festa  to  the 
Madonna ;  upon  the  deep  glorious  bay  the  face 
of  the  Queen  of  Night  lay  reflected,  and  many 
little  silver  lights  quivered  upon  the  waters — 
even  the  black  slope  of  trees  caught  some  of 
the  rays,  as  the  cool  night  breezes  stirred  their 
branches. 
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Morning  came ;  the  air  grew  more  chilly  as 
the  sun  seemed  to  ascend  like  a  great  burning 
world,  decreasing  both  in  size  and  tone  as  it 
travelled  upwards. 

And  when  the  day  was  fairly  opened,  when 
we  drew  near  to  the  town  of  Nice,  orange 
groves,  olive-trees,  and  vine-yards,  every  kind 
of  vegetation,  seemed  to  spring  up  around 
the  place,  its  bright  abundance  contrasted  by 
the  snow-clad  rocks  standing  back  behind  the 
scene. 

Nice,  which  is  said  to  be  so  mild  a  winter 
residence,  is  often  visited  in  spring  time  by 
sharp,  biting  winds,  very  trying  to  invalids,  and 
very  unpleasant  to  everyone.  We  had  the 
misfortune  to  experience  them  in  all  their 
intensity,  during  the  one  day  we  passed  in 
the  town,  a  place,  except  from  its  beautiful 
situation,  singularly  uninteresting  to  us  with 
the  remembrance  of  Genoa  fresh  upon  our 
minds. 

The  following  day  we  ascended  the  steps  of 
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another  diligence,  proceeded  by  it  to  Marseilles, 
whence  we  were  whirled  along  the  railroad 
to  Avignon,  which  town  we  reached  at  mid- 
night. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Roman  Lady's  Story— Departure  from  Avignon — The 
Midshipmen — The  Dangers  of  the  Rhone — Landing  for  a 
Walk  so  as  to  lighten  the  Vessel — Valence — The  Reception 
of  the  Midshipmen  by  the  French — The  second  day  on 
the  River — The  Raffle — Arrival  at  Lyons. 

WEARY  with  so  much  travelling,  the  prospect 
of  a  long  night's  rest  was  very  pleasant ;  hut 
when  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  we  learnt  from  its 
master  that  the  steamer  would  start  for  Lyons 
at  half-past  four  the  following  morning.  For 
several  days  no  boat  had  ventured  up  the 
river,  on  account  of  an  insufficiency  of  water, 
and  after  the  morrow  a  similar  delay  might 
occur  as:ain. 
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This  was  clearly  represented  to  us,  we  looked 
woefully  at  each  other ;  but  decided  that  any 
alternative  was  better  than  the  chance  of  being 
obliged  to  remain  for  some  days  at  Avignon. 

A  hasty  tea,  followed  by  a  few  snatches  of 
sleep,  had  to  be  compressed  into  something  short 
of  four  hours :  and  while  still  dark,  the  omni- 
buses arrived  to  take  those  who  intended 
starting  by  the  steamer  to  the  place  where  it 
was  awaiting  its  passengers. 

While  busy  collecting  our  things  together,  I 
ran  across  a  lady  in  the  hall,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing, in  broken  French,  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  waiters  rushing  past  her  with  carpet-bags 
and  boxes. 

Seeing  her  excited  state,  and  believing  her 
to  be  an  Italian,  I  proffered  my  services  in  that 
language.  Never  did  a  face  brighten  up  more 
suddenly,  never  did  a  voice  of  distress  change 
more  quickly  to  the  accents  of  delight  than  hers 
did  as  she  accepted  the  offer.  She  was  troubled 
about  her  luggage,  and  felt  anxious  lest  she 
might  be  too  late  for  the  boat. 
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A  few  words  soon  smoothed  away  the  diffi- 
culty, when  the  Italian  lady  expressed  her 
thanks  and  informed  me  she  was  going  to 
England.  Later  in  the  day  she  acquainted  me 
with  her  history;  she  was  a  Roman  whom 
some  English  friend  had  converted  to  Protest- 
antism. A  suspicion  of  the  fact  having  arisen, 
a  succession  of  persecutions  followed,  in  which 
even  her  husband  took  part,  induced  to  do  so 
by  some  Jesuit,  who  had  gained  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  him.  Dreading  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  she  fled  from  Rome  and 
escaped  to  Malta;  there  she  became  acquainted 
with  an  English  clergyman,  who  interested 
himself  for  her,  and  had  procured  her  an  en- 
gagement as  governess  to  an  English  family, 
whom  she  was  about  to  join. 

The  luggage  being  all  packed  upon  the 
omnibuses,  the  travellers  were  desired  to  take 
their  seats.  When  we  had  done  so,  there  came 
such  a  clatter  of  feet  from  the  roof,  threatening 
to  break  through  upon  our  heads,  such  bursts  of 
laughter  and  merry  making,  that  we  decided 
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we  were  about  to  travel  in  the  company  of  a 
boy  school;  and  with  those  exuberant  spirits 
still  keeping  up  their  noisy  demonstrations 
from  above,  we  drove  along  towards  the  place 
of  embarkation. 

The  thin  night  clouds  were  gradually  dis- 
persing, and  when  we  reached  the  water's  edge, 
we  saw  in  the  east  a  pale  green  streak,  on  which 
was  growing  crimson  and  golden  tints,  pro- 
claiming the  sun's  approach.  That  period, 
midway  between  darkness  and  light,  was  ill- 
adapted  for  catching  otherwise  than  a  misty 
glimpse  of  the  town.  From  the  river  side  rose 
a  fine  bold  rock,  whereon  rested  the  cathedral, 
the  Palace  of  the  Popes  standing  behind  upon  a 
still  greater  elevation. 

"  Would  that  the  Popes  had  continued  their 
abode  in  those  walls,"  exclaimed  the  Roman 
lady. 

We  thought  from  what  we  had  seen,  the 
wish  would  meet  with  many  an  echo  in  the 
land  we  had  lately  quitted ;  and  when  we 
returned  there  and  increased  our  acquaintance 
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with     its    inhabitants,    that    opinion   became 
strengthened. 

The  Rhone  requires  care  to  navigate  it  at  ail 
times,  owing  to  the  quickness  of  its  current, 
the  number  of  its  shoals  and  rapids,  and  the 
sudden  windings  of  its  course.  But  when  the 
tide  is  so  low  that  there  is  only  just  enough 
water  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  boat 
may  be  able  to  proceed  on  its  way,  the  passage 
becomes  one  of  some  danger,  increased  by  the 
unusual  length  and  narrowness  of  the  boat  and 
the  high  pressure  engines  it  is  necessary  to 
use. 

We  settled  ourselves  comfortably  on  deck, 
wrapped  our  cloaks  closely  around  us,  and 
prepared  for  the  start.  Such  a  start  it  was ! 
for  after  proceeding  a  short  distance  we  got  into 
a  whirl  of  waters,  which  caused  every  passen- 
ger to  rise  up  and  look  about  him.  Fortu- 
nately we  were  backed  out  of  this  dangerous 
spot  before  any  accident  occurred;  when  we 
went  forward  again  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
path  we  had  first  ventured  upon,  the  move- 
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merit  was  as  cautiously  made  by  the  captain 
as  it  was  anxiously  watched  by  the  passengers. 
Once  past  this  spirting,  bubbling  place,  where 
the  white  foam  was  splashing  in  all  directions, 
we  found  ourselves  in  tolerably  smooth  waters, 
though  they  drifted  past  with  extreme  ve- 
locity. 

"  Come  and  see  the  school  boys  eat  their 
breakfast,"  said  papa,  walking  up  the  little 
cabin  stairs  opposite  to  where  mamma  and  I  had 
seated  ourselves.  I  rose  and  went  down  with 
him. 

"  Gazon,  Gazon,"  I  heard  a  voice  calling 
out,  as  we  entered  the  saloon,  "  apportez  moir 
du — confound  it !  what  do  you  call  it,  jambo, 
eh  ?  and  let's  have  un  petit  morceau  of  that 
thing  I  saw  in  the  cupboard  as  we  came 
down." 

"  Halloo,-  Jack !  where's  your  French  gone 
to  ?"  asked  another  voice. 

"  Oh,  my  good  fellow,  it's  all  right,  only 
wants  a  little  rubbing  up— soon  come — here 
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gazon,  gazon  ou  est  le  chose  ?  gracious,  how 
stupid  he  is  !" 

Papa  laughed  heartily,  and  fifteen  fine  fellows 
with  sunburnt  and  thorough  downright  English 
faces,  as  open  as  the  day,  as  daring  as  the  lion, 
as  jolly  a  set  of  young  men  as  ever  sat  down 
together,  sent  up  a  combined  roar  which 
troubled  the  waiter,  and  astonished  a  grave, 
sallow-faced  German  who  sat  reading  in  the 
corner. 

"They  are  all  midshipmen  come  from  the 
Black  Sea,  and  are  going  to  join  Napier  in  the 
Baltic/'  said  papa  to  me. 

"  Where  we  hope  to  have  lots  of  fighting," 
exclaimed  the  professor  of  the  French  language  ; 
"  here  gazon,  gazon  apportez  moir  du  buerre 
and  another  slice  of  that  jambo." 

"  You  had  better  give  it  up,  Jack ;  don't 
you  see  he  understands  English  by  the  smile  on 
his  face." 

"Does  he?  Gazon  nous  allons  a  la 
guerre  -r-re  !  fine  that !  isn't  it,  Frith  ?  quite  a 
hit  that,  eh  ?  Just  the  French  style,  give  a  long 
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roll  to  the  r-rr-rre,  expand  the  chest,  look 
fierce — pity  I  havn't  the  moustache  to  twist  up, 
then  the  thing  would  be  perfect." 

In  this  lively  strain  they  talked  away ;  and 
papa,  with  whom  they  were  already  quite  on 
friendly  terms,  proceeded  to  question  them 
about  naval  affairs  in  general,  and  Crimean  ones 
in  particular. 

An  animated  conversation  continued,  in  which 
they  all  occasionally  joined,  expressing  their 
delight  at  the  hopes  of  soon  being  in  action  ; 
the  honour  they  trusted  they  should  gain,  how 
glorious  it  would  be  to  conquer  the  enemy  ! 

Fifteen  eager  voices,  double  that  number  of 
bright  eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm,  sundry 
knocks  on  the  table  that  made  the  cups  jump, 
and  sent  the  plates  clattering  up  against  each 
other,  a  strong  expression  sometimes,  and  then 
an  apology  for  the  use  of  it  in  a  lady's  presence, 
did  not  keep  them  from  the  main  object  at 
that  moment,  for  they  made  wondrous  inroads 
into  the  provisions  of  the  steward's  larder. 

The     midshipman's    repast    being    finished, 
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papa  having  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  and  provided 
himself  with  another  for  mamma,  we  all  went  up 
on  deck  together,  where  the  surrounding  view 
was  becoming  interesting.  We  found  the 
scenery  up  the  Rhone  very  beautiful  in  many 
parts,  and  chiefly  during  our  first  day's  journey. 
When  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water,  or  rather 
an  abundance,  the  passage  from  Avignon  to 
Lyons  is  accomplished  in  a  day,  but  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  we  experienced,  the 
journey  occupies  two,  and  is  broken  by  a  rest  at 
Valence  for  the  night. 

Perpendicular  cliffs  now  closed  in  the  stream, 
topped  by  old,  interesting  ruins,  and  shortly 
after  we  reached  the  long  bridge  of  St.  Esprit, 
where  the  current  dashed  along  with  greater 
rapidity  than  ever.  When  we  had  passed 
under  one  of  the  arches,  anxiety  for  our  safety 
became  our  first  consideration ;  the  water  was 
very  shallow,  the  yellow  bed  of  the  river  shone 
through  its  transparent  covering,  and  the 
vessel  began  to  scrape  along  the  sand  with  a 
harsh  grating  noise.  The  midshipmen  were  all 
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on  the  alert,  giving  their  opinions  as  to  what 
might  he  likely  to  happen.  That  we  were  in 
considerable  danger  was  evident,  from  the 
anxiety  of  every  one  connected  with  the  hoat, 
and  the  eager  way  in  which  they  looked  from 
side  to  side  along  the  water. 

"  There's  the  boat  that  was  torn  completely 
asunder  last  week,"  said  a  passenger  pointing 
to  a  vessel  resting  on  the  shore  in  two  frag- 
ments. 

On  we  went,  the  scraping  had  become 
louder,  accompanied  by  a  rumbling  sound,  and 
we  came  in  sight  of  another  boat,  a  shattered 
wreck,  whose  engines  had  been  blown  out  of 
her. 

This  was  no  pleasant  object,  when  we  knew 
that  our  high  pressure  machines  must  be  taxed 
to  their  full  powers  to  plough  us  through  the 
sand,  and  as  we  did  not  appear  to  get  into 
deeper  water,  a  like  fate  seemed  in  prospect  for 
us. 

Faces  became  graver,  talking  ceased,  even 
the  midshipmen  laughed  no  longer,  but 
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whispered  together  in  an  ominous  way.  Some- 
thing unpleasant  was  coming  we  felt  sure,  and 
all  at  once  the  boat  stuck  fast  by  the  stern. 

"  En  avant,  messieurs  et  medames,  en  avant 
tous,"  roared  the  man  at  the  wheel ;  and  with 
the  precision  of  soldiers,  the  command  was 
obeyed,  thereby  relieving  the  stern  of  the  boat 
(which  otherwise  must  have  turned  right  over) 
and  enabling  us  to  proceed  again. 

The  scraping  lessened  by  degrees,  and  the 
deepening  waters  quieted  our  anxieties.  As  we 
moved  onwards,  the  river  expanded,  studded 
with  many  little  islands,  all  wavy  with  willows ; 
and  passing  them  we  came  to  the  town  of 
Viviers,  where  rose  up  high  white  cliffs  quite 
destitute  of  verdure.  The  midshipmen  began 
talking  and  laughing  again  with  papa,  and  a 
gentleman  close  to  us  asked  a  lady,  who  had  not 
moved  from  her  seat  when  we  had  been  ordered 
to  run  forward,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
vessel  and  those  lives  on  it,  supposing  everyone 
to  have  reasoned  as  she  had  done,  "  that  the 
weight  of  one  body  could  make  no  difference  !" 
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The  scenery  now  became  so  interesting  that 
our  past  dangers  were  quite  forgotten.  Far 
away  rose  soft,  purple  hills,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground stood  forth  many  old  castles  and  towers. 
Now  and  then  we  passed  some  town  or  village, 
and  one  of  the  latter  nestling  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  marked  the 
spot  where  rose  three  peaks,  one  exceedingly 
high  and  pointed,  looking  like  a  battered 
pyramid  with  a  ruined  castle  standing  on  its 
highest  point.  It  had  a  strange  appearance 
perched  up  there,  without  any  apparent  means  of 
getting  to  it,  and  combined  with  the  slanting 
side  of  the  precipice  it  crowned,  standing  out  in 
fragmentary  rock,  produced  an  effect  at  once 
picturesque  and  imposing.  Other  curious  and 
interesting  ruins  rose  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
as  we  passed  onward  ;  but  the  water  was  becom- 
ing shallow  again — we  looked  anxiously  upon 
its  surface. 

The  midshipmen  were  bent  this  time  on 
working  mamma  and  myself  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  nervousness.  As  we  neared  a  spot  where  the 
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dreaded  yellow  tint  appeared,  they  stretched 
their  hands  out  towards  it,  intimating  we  had 
only  escaped  by  a  hair's-breadth — a  little  nearer 
and  we  should  have  been  over.  On  their  faces, 
however,  were  certain  mischievous  smiles,  prov- 
ing the  danger  neither  what  it  had  been,  nor 
very  imminent.  Shortly  afterwards  our  position 
again  became  serious,  the  scraping  noise  re- 
turned and  brought  with  it  renewed  looks  of 
anxiety  on  all  sides.  Finding  the  water  still 
shallow,  with  prospects  of  greater  difficulties 
ahead,  the  captain  determined  to  land  us  at  the 
first  convenient  spot  for  the  purpose.  We 
accordingly  stopped  before  a  little  rickety 
wooden  pier,  and  clambering  up  the  rocks 
with  the  assistance  of  the  midshipmen,  reached 
the  road  the  passengers  had  been  desired  to 
pursue,  until  they  came  to  a  certain  spot  where 
the  vessel  would  be  awaiting  them.  For  more 
than  half  an-hour  we  continued  on  foot,  bringing 
out  whole  villages  to  look  at  us  as  we  passed 
by.  The  sound  of  so  many  voices,  the  noise  of 
such  a  number  of  footsteps  along  those  retired 
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places  were  strange  events  to  them ;  while  the 
young  midshipmen  enjoying  the  fun  amazingly, 
running,  laughing,  calling  out,  nous  aliens  a  la 
guerre !  until  their  throats  were  hoarse,  and 
affecting  the  whole  party  with  their  mirth, 
increased  still  further  the  astonishment  of  the 
villagers  at  the  flight  of  noisy  visitors. 

We  embarked  again  in  deeper  and  safer  waters, 
proceeding  without  having  any  further  cause  to 
be  alarmed  to  the  town  of  Valence  where  we 
landed  for  the  night. 

Here  they  informed  us  a  circus  for  horse- 
manship was  open,  and  as  the  midshipmen 
were  bent  on  going  dressed  in  full  uniform,  we 
determined  to  join  the  party.  In  those  days,  the 
French  adored  the  English  (or  appeared  to  do 
so),  and  when  they  saw  their  allies  muster  so 
strongly,  clanking  their  regulation  swords  along 
the  pavement,  acclamations  and  huzzas  rent 
the  air,  caps  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in 
all  directions.  Vive  les  anglais — Us  braves 
anglais  I  saluted  the  ears  of  the  delighted  youths, 
as  they  marched  along  proud  as  peacocks. 
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Windows  were  opened,  heads  thrust  from  out 
them,  the  effervescent  French  nature  was 
sparkling  in  the  brightness  of  its  first  explosion, 
while  vociferous  cheers  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  midshipmen ;  and  when  they  entered  the 
circus,  a  perfect  uproar  of  voices  greeted  them. 
All  the  passengers  assembled  on  board  the 
steamer  the  next  morning,  to  complete  the  re- 
mainder of  their  journey  up  the  river.  Fresh  faces 
also  appeared,  and  amongst  the  number,  a  good- 
natured  looking  little  body,  dressed  in  a  beauti- 
fully fitting  cotton-dress,  a  black-silk  apron,  and 
one  of  those  close,  natty,  little  white  caps,  so 
peculiar  to  the  lower  orders  in  France.  A 
box  was  strapped  to  her  shoulder  by  a  black 
band,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  began  to  move 
she  took  it  off,  opened  it,  and  displayed  a 
collection  of  articles,  some  pretty,  some  glittering, 
some  useful,  to  be  raffled  for  by  any  who 
might  be  disposed  to  risk  their  money  on  the 
chance  of  obtaining  one  of  the  baubles. 

The   young    midshipmen,    who    felt    it    too 
early  to  begin  their  first  dinner — they  took  two 
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each  day,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them — and  having  exhausted  the  topic  of  their 
yesterday's  triumph,  were  in  want  of  new  food 
for  amusement ;  so  they  collected  eagerly  round 
the  woman,  addressing  to  her  sometimes  in 
English,  sometimes  in  broken  French,  questions 
as  to  how  she  intended  to  proceed,  and  what 
they  were  likely  to  win  if  they  tried  their  luck. 
We  were  not  near  enough  to  hear  the  whole 
discourse,  although  we  could  see  it  was  carried 
on  in  a  very  animated  manner,  accompanied  by 
much  laughter.  The  little  woman,  when  she 
bad  all  things  ready,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  in  that 
easy  piquant  way,  so  Frenchy,  and  I  must 
admit  so  taking,  invited  us  to  dive  our  hands 
into  a  large  bag,  and  extract  one  of  the  tickets 
it  contained.  We  declined,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  followed  by  a  smile,  the  little  good- 
tempered  body  passed  on  to  some  one  else. 
Notwithstanding  her  taking  manner,  the  num- 
berless advantages  her  tongue  so  glibly  proposed, 
the  fine  descriptions  it  gave  of  the  contents  of 
her  box,  the  passengers  were  not  to  be  induced 
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to  venture  on  the  lottery,  except  the  fifteen 
midshipmen,  who  put  their  hands  into  the  bag 
and  opened  the  little  papers  they  had  selected, 
with  as  much  interest,  and  as  eagerly  as  if  a 
great  prize  lay  within  their  folds. 

Over  and  over  again  they  abstracted  a 
fresh  supply,  each  time  paying  to  the  proprietress 
of  the  box  a  small  silver  coin  for  the  doubtful 
venture,  and  each  time  flinging  the  blank 
papers  on  the  deck  in  disgust. 

Finally,  the  persevering  efforts  of  Albion's 
brave  sons  were  attended  with  success — he 
whom  we  had  first  heard  spouting  French  was 
the  possessor  of  a  mark,  indicating  that  any  one 
article  he  might  please  to  choose  from  out  the 
box  was  his.  Armed  with  his  trophy  he 
approached  us,  and  bowing  to  me,  said, 

"  Will  you  come  and  take  something  out  of 
that  woman's  knick-knacks?  We  have  been 
raffling  on  purpose ;  you  are  to  consider  it  as  a 
little  offering  from  us  all,  in  remembrance  of 
our  pleasant  trip  together." 

I  bowed  my  thanks,  rose,  and  followed  him ; 
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for  as  they  had  been  committing  those  reckless 
experiments  amongst  the  bits  of  paper  on  my 
account,  I  could  not  be  so  uncourteous  as  to 
refuse, 

A  good  deal  of  laughing  attended  my  choice, 
when  the  little  Frenchwoman  tried  hard  to 
induce  me  to  take  some  one  of  the  gilded 
articles,  instead  of  the  less  bright,  but  more 
valuable,  leather  and  steel  purse  I  had  fixed 
upon. 

"Ne  croyez  pas  she's  so  green,  madame," 
exclaimed  the  winner  of  the  prize,  "  elle  sait 
tout  n'est  pas  gold  that  glitters." 

The  Frenchwoman  smiled,  she  thought  he 
was  speaking  a  word  in  praise  of  the  tinsel,  and 
she  again  pressed  my  acceptance  of  some  flashy 
thing.  She  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  the 
little  purse  was  in  reality  the  most  valuable 
article  in  her  box,  and  she  grieved  to  part  from 
one  of  the  few  pieces  of  genuineness  amongst 
her  wares. 

But  constant  to  my  first  love,  1  kept  tight 
hold  of  the  little  unpretending  purse. 
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With  a  short  sigh,  a  shrug,  a  smile  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  the  little  woman  closed  down  the 
lid  upon  her  box,  consoling  herself,  no  doubt, 
with  the  recollection  of  the  large  price  that  had 
been  paid  to  her  for  her  favourite  object. 

"  Ah,  madame,  you  thought  you  had  a 
Frenchwoman  to  deal  with,"  exclaimed  a  mid- 
shipman, "  but  you  find  she's  the  right  sort ; 
English  sticks  to  the  sterling ;  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  appearances." 

"  And,  remember,  I  am  going  to  send  you 
my  prize  money  from  the  Baltic  to  nil  your 
purse,"  said  the  winner  at  the  lottery.  "  Here, 
just  lend  me  your  sketch  book,  I'll  draw  my 
portrait  for  you  in  uniform,  cocked  hat  as 
well,  there — isn't  that  a  deuced  good-looking 
fellow,  eh?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  "  your  talent  for 
drawing  is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
your  eloquence  in  the  French  language." 

"  There's  a  poser  !"  called  out  one  of  the 
fifteen. 

"  Very    complimentary,    I    think ;  but,     by 
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George,  I  say  here  come  the  sand  banks  again ; 
look  ahead,  Firth,  and  see  what  they  are 
after." 

So  ended  the  conversation  for  the  moment ; 
we  had  steamed  into  shallow  waters,  and  until 
these  were  past,  silence  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
But  when  anxiety  was  once  more  quieted,  the 
midshipmen  found  us  ready  to  listen  to  their 
jokes ;  ever  gay,  without  a  care,  for  battle  and 
war  had  no  alarms  for  them,  only  stirred  up 
their  blood  and  made  it  circulate  the  quicker — 
brought  thoughts  of  glory  and  advancement ;  full 
of  life,  of  hope,  of  happiness,  that  merry  group 
raised  the  sinking  energies  of  the  travellers,  and 
infected  with  their  mirth  all  those  around 
them. 

To  return  to  the  scenery  we  had  been  pass- 
ing. Opposite  to  Valence,  across  the  water,  and 
on  a  white  lofty  eminence,  rose  the  picturesque 
castle  of  Crussol,  a  fine  old  fragment,  which  as 
we  glided  away  on  our  journey,  showed  us  one 
of  its  high  pointed  gables  standing  up  defiant 
amidst  the  ruins,  whence  a  broken  fortification 
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extended  its  walls  down  the  side  of  the  steep 
precipice.  Another  hill  shut  out  with  its 
ascending  zigzag  line  the  basement  of  the  rocky 
rise,  there  clustered  moss  and  other  herbage, 
dividing  its  stony  masses  which  relieved  with 
their  fresh  hues  the  white  and  barren  crag 
beyond ;  quickly  following  came  the  thick  and 
clustering  vineyards,  sloping  down  in  pale  green 
masses,  leafy  branches,  from  which  would  pend 
in  autumn  the  luscious  grapes  to  be  pressed 
afterwards  into  the  St.  Peray  wine.  The  small 
village  of  that  name,  by  the  water's  edge,  looked 
snug  and  pretty  with  the  patches  of  poplar  trees 
standing  up  stiff  and  straight  amid  the  houses 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes  sprinkling  the  space 
beneath  the  hill. 

Castles  and  crags,  and  woody  rises,  vineyards 
numberless  and  luxuriant,  towns  busy  with 
trade,  the  view  now  expanded  ;  the  river  widen- 
ed, now  closed,  circumscribed  by  towering 
rocks,  varied  the  scene  during  the  early  part  of 
that  day's  journey  along  the  river,  where  danger 
still  met  us  with  her  treacherous  sand  banks, 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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and  many  a  warning  shake  of  the  head  saluted 
us  from  the  passing  barges. 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  stop- 
pages from  contending  currents  and  shallow 
water,  our  frights  and  anxieties  all  came  to  an 
end  at  the  busy  quay  of  Lyons,  where  we  bid 
good-bye  to  our  fifteen  lively  companions,  wish- 
ing they  might  come  out  of  those  graver  dangers 
the  future  appeared  to  have  in  store  for  them, 
as  scathless  as  we  had  done  from  the  lesser  ones 
of  a  steam  up  the  Rhone  during  low  water. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Our  Companions  in  the  Diligence — Besancon — An  Incident 
in  a  small  French  town — The  Vintage  at  Oppenheim. 

AGAIN  we  found  ourselves  jolting  along  in  a 
diligence,  leaving  the  town  of  Lyons  far  behind, 
with  little  remembrance  of  it,  otherwise  than 
we  had  endured  a  thorough  baking  during  our 
few  hours  stay  there. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  affords, 
I  believe,  little  to  interest  the  lover  of  beautiful 
scenery ;  we  could  not  venture  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  ourselves,  for  the  dust 
stirred  up  by  our  horses'  feet  whirled  about  us 
in  such  thick  clouds  that  it  imposed  an  impene- 
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trable  barrier  between  us  and  everything  beyond 
the  glass  windows  of  the  carriage. 

Our  companions  were  an  elderly  French 
gentleman,  his  wife  and  their  child.  Such  a 
lovely  little  creature  she  was,  with  a  skin  as 
fresh  as  the  rose,  eyes  brown  and  soft  like  the 
gazelle's,  and  golden  threads  of  hair  waving  round 
the  pretty  head.  No  wonder  they  were  proud 
of  her  beauty,  an  English  father  and  mother 
must  have  felt  the  same,  but  with  them  it 
would  have  held  its  proper  secondary  place  in 
their  consideration.  Not  so  the  French  couple, 
their  child's  beauty  seemed  the  one  link  binding 
them  to  each  other ;  its  preservation  was  their 
constant  subject  of  conversation.  They  ad- 
dressed each  other  as  "  Monsieur"  and  "  Ma- 
dame," never  by  the  more  familiar  appellations 
of  their  baptismal  names ;  and  on  every  occasion 
when  they  spoke  to  one  another,  it  was  with  the 
punctilious  etiquette  of  strangers — how  I  rejoiced 
to  be  an  Englishwoman  ! 

"Monsieur,  Adele  is  hungry,"  said  the 
lady. 
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"  Oh,  dear !  Madame,  she  will  become  gross  if 
she  eats  so  much." 

"  But,  Monsieur,  she  has  only  had  her  cafe 
au  lait  this  morning/' 

Monsieur  thus  appealed  to,  took  from  out  a 
basket  the  quarter  of  an  apple  and  one  little 
finger- biscuit.  These  the  child  eat  with  eager- 
ness, for  she  was  evidently  very  hungry  and 
could  have  taken  a  dozen  such  mouthfuls  as  the 
ones  her  careful  parent  had  doled  out  to  her. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur !  Monsieur !  see  the  sun  is 
coming  in  Adele's  face,  she  will  be  covered 
with  freckles." 

Monsieur  pulled  the  blind  down  in  great 
trepidation. 

"  Mademoiselle,  sit  upright,"  exclaimed  Mon- 
sieur. 

"  Quite  right,  Monsieur,"  chimed  in  Madame, 
"  she  is  certainly  getting  a  little  round- 
shouldered." 

How  I  pitied  that  poor  child,  to  be  so  teased 
about  her  appearance  at  an  age  when  she  should 
have  been  thinking  only  of  roaming  over  the 
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fields,  picking  the  rich  buttercups,  the  pretty 
red-tipped  daisy,  and  weaving  them  into  a  floral 
chain.  To  what  end  was  all  their  watchfulness 
and  care  directed  ? 

To  a  Ion  partie — some  eligible  match 
Monsieur  and  Madame  would  arrange  for  her 
between  them,  without  a  thought  of  her  heart — 
they  did  not  intend  her  to  feel  she  had  one  if 
they  could  help  it. 

Glad  was  I  when  we  stopped  at  a  small 
town  and  the  party  quitted  us,  for  it  made  me 
mournful  to  watch  childhood  so  tortured, 
instead  of  leaving  the  bud  to  blossom  as 
nature  had  intended  it  should  do. 

Just  as  daylight  was  fading  away,  we  drew 
near  to  Besan^on.  Below  our  road,  the  river 
tripped  cool  and  silvery  over  the  smooth  pebbles ; 
the  trees  loaded  with  a  thick,  deep,  shadowy 
foliage,  clothed  the  brows  of  the  high  hills 
beyond  the  streams,  where  rose  in  contrast  to 
the  green  leaves,  the  grey  walls  of  a  ruined 
chateau.  Down  a  long  steep  drive  the  horses 
trotted,  until  we  had  reached  so  near  the  river 
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Doubs  that  we  could  hear  its  gentle  rush, 
mingled  with  music  amid  the  branches,  played 
by  the  wind  as  it  was  rising  in  refreshing 
breezes. 

When  we  had  entered  the  town,  our  coach- 
man drew  up  before  a  modest  little  inn.  We 
descended,  partook  of  some  delicious  trout, 
fresh  from  the  bright  gurgling  stream,  and 
then  resumed  our  places  in  the  diligence, 
where  that  night  we  slept,  or  rather  tried  to 
do  so. 

Another  day  broke  forth  from  darkness,  the 
lumbering  vehicle  we  observed  was  jolting 
over  the  uneven  pointed  stones  of  a  small  town, 
and  to  our  great  delight  we  stopped  for  breakfast. 
Tired  and  cramped,  we  went  into  the  little  cafe 
the  driver  had  chosen.  "  What  could  they 
give  us  ?"  was  our  first  inquiry. 

"  Coffee  and  rolls — nothing  else." 

"  Tea  ;  we  must  have  tea,"  we  all  exclaimed. 

The  neatly  dressed  woman  who  attended, 
paused.  "  Yes,  they  would  try  and  make  us 


some." 
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"  Could  I  come  into  the  kitchen  and  see 
it  made  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  Madame  wished." 

I  accordingly  followed  her  to  a  large,  low- 
ceilinged,  dirty  apartment,  where  a  man  stood 
over  the  fire  hoiling  coffee  in  a  kind  of  stew- 
pan.  The  girl  took  down  a  pot  from  the  high 
mantle-piece,  and  after  hunting  in  a  cupboard 
for  some  time,  she  drew  out  of  it  a  little  paper 
tightly  screwed  up,  she  opened  it  as  if  gold 
were  inside ;  I  watched  the  process  curiously. 

"  There  !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  extending  her 
hand  toward  me. 

I  looked,  there  was  about  a  thimble  full  of 
green  tea  in  it. 

Fortunately  I  had  a  better  supply  ready.  I 
took  it  from  out  my  pocket,  and  turned  a  large 
quantity  into  the  pot.  Boiling  water  having 
been  added,  the  girl  asked  whether  I  would  not 
like  a  little  lemon  juice  to  flavour  it !  Such 
was  the  idea  of  tea-making  in  a  small,  and  but 
little  frequented  French  town ;  and  as  I  took  the 
pot  myself,  fearing  st)me  strange  thing  might  find 
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its  way  into  it,  I  turned  and  saw  a  black  shaggy 
head  and  beard  thrust  from  out  the  curtains 
of  a  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  kitchen,  watching 
my  English  way  of  proceeding  with  evident 
amusement. 

"  Ah,  les  anglaises,  comme  elles  sont  droles  !" 
called  out  the  owner  of  the  bushy  curls. 

It  never  occurred  to  him,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Englishwoman  might  have  returned  him  the 
compliment. 

As  it  was,  I  left  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
slumbers,  and  rejoined  mamma  and  papa  in  the 
salorij  where  1  recounted  to  them  my  adventures 
over  a  cup  of  that  refreshing  beverage  we  had 
all  so  earnestly  desired. 

The  remainder  of  that  journey  has  left  only  a 
blank  page  in  memory's  book,  and  heartily  glad 
to  have  finished  travelling  for  the  time,  we 
entered  the  town  of  Mayence. 

The  summer  months  slipped  pleasantly  away, 
and  as  the  autumnal  tints  displaced  the  emerald 
colour  of  the  leaves,  we  began  to  think  of 
returning  to  Italy. 
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Before  doing  so,  however,  our  friends  asked 
us  to  accompany  them  to  Oppenheim  for  a 
short  time,  and  to  their  request  we  acquiesced. 

Oppenheim  is  a  very  small  town  built  upon  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  It  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  whence  branch  off  all  the  other  and  less 
important  ones,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  rise 
stands  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Landskron.  In 
times  long  since  gone  by,  German  Emperors 
sometimes  reposed  beneath  its  walls,  when 
splendour  reigned  within,  and  strength  with- 
out. Now  but  a  shell  of  masonry  remains  of 
its  past  grandeur,  and  balls  are  to  be  found  in 
the  walls,  or  embedded  amongst  the  rubbish ; 
evidences  that  war  and  strife  have  added  their 
ravages  to  those  of  time.  Beneath  the  castle 
stands  a  fine  old  gothic  cathedral,  also  much 
ruined  in  several  parts,  and  in  one  of  its  chapels 
are  quantities  of  skulls  piled  up,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  Swedes  who  perished  in  a  religious 
battle  with  the  Spaniards.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  a  young  student  of  Heidelberg,  who, 
when  looking  on  these  bones  in  company  with 
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some  of  his  comrades,  undertook,  for  a  wager, 
to  be  locked  up  in  the  place  all  night,  and  to 
drink  from  out  of  the  skulls  during  the  time, 
which  horrid  feat  he  is  said  to  have  accom- 
plished. 

The  society  of  Oppenheim  is  composed  of  a 
few  families,  who  meet  constantly  at  each 
others  houses  for  social  amusement.  Our 
friends  being  intimate  with  most  of  them,  we 
were  admitted  into  the  little  circle,  joined  in  the 
reading  parties,  the  small  dances,  and  the  ex- 
cursions down  the  river.  But  the  chief  amuse- 
ment to  us,  because  so  novel,  was  a  pic-nic  we 
made  to  the  old  castle,  which,  when  night 
arrived,  we  illuminated  with  little  coloured 
lamps.  It  must  have  been  a  pretty  sight  from 
the  water,  and  to  those  unacquainted  with  our 
intentions  it  might  have  recalled  old  tales  of 
erries  and  their  haunts.  They  might  have  half 
believed  the  fairy  ring  to  have  been  formed, 
where  the  shadowy  sprites  tripped  lightly  o'er 
it.  Yet  many  a  figure  was  whirling  round 
then,  many  a  soft  white  robe  flitted'  by ;  but  all 
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were  mortals,  full  of  mirth,  polking  away  to 
the  notes  of  an  indefatigable  fiddler,  in  that  hall 
where  the  baron  had  formerly  sat  at  the  banquet 
table,  surrounded  by  his  retainers,  entertaining 
royal  guests  and  noble  ladies. 

The  dancing  ended,  we  descended  the  hill  to 
look  at  the  sombre  old  walls,  twinkling  as  if 
with  coloured  stars;  afterwards  we  returned, 
took  down  our  lamps  and  left  the  place  in  its 
silent  darkness.  We  ran  down  the  hill,  a  merry 
party  singing  German  lieders  as  we  went ; 
and  when  we  reached  the  town,  the  joyous  group 
dispersed  by  twos  and  threes,  some  still  hum- 
ming on  their  way. 

The  chief  attraction  which  had  drawn  us  to 
Oppenheim  was  the  wish  to  see  the  vintage, 
and  as  the  season  turned  out  an  earlier  one  than 
usual,  it  commenced  shortly  after  our  arrival  in 
the  town. 

In  the  numerous  vineyards,  thick  clusters  of 
fruit  hung  down  the  vine  poles,  some  of  a  deep 
rich  purple,  the  downy  bloom  upon  their 
smooth  round  surfaces,  and  others  of  a  pale 
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warm  green,  tinged  with  an  apricot  hue,  where 
the  sun's  rays  had  burned  the  most  intensely. 
Each  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  engages  from 
twenty  to  thirty  men  and  girls  to  cut  the 
bunches  of  grapes ;  and  it  is  the  custom  for 
some  part  of  his  family  to  be  present  during 
the  time.  They  watch  the  operations  of  the 
workpeople,  receive  visitors,  of  whom  they  have 
many,  and  lead  the  songs  in  which  every  one 
joins  during  the  gathering. 

Early  one  morning  we  determined  to  go  and 
assist  the  girls  in  cutting  the  grapes,  so  carry- 
ing a  basket  filled  with  provisions,  we  started 
off  for  a  friend's  vineyard.  On  passing  through 
the  wicket  gate  the  girls  flocked  round  us, 
holding  out  for  our  acceptance  bouquets  of 
beautiful  fresh  flowers ;  this  being  tbe  usual 
reception  of  strangers  on  their  first  entrance 
into  a  vineyard,  and  in  return  for  their  sweet 
offerings  we  made  them  a  present  of  some 
money.  We  then  took  our  places,  began  to 
cut  the  bunches  into  the  baskets,  and  joined  in 
the  song,  re-echoing  far  and  near  down  each 
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small  green  alley.  While  engaged  in  this  em- 
ployment we  tasted  some  of  the  grapes,  and 
found  them  very  luscious. 

Twelve  o'clock  came,  the  songs  ceased,  and 
the  scissors  lay  idle  in  the  baskets.  It  was  the 
hour  for  the  labourer's  repast,  and  we  collected 
some  sticks  together,  lighted  a  fire  and  boiled 
our  coffee.  Much  laughter  was  made,  great 
was  the  amusement  in  preparing  our  mid-day 
meal  as  the  Germans  call  it,  and  when  ready 
we  sat  down  in  a  shady  spot  to  enjoy  it.  We 
munched  our  little  milk  white  weeks,  or  rolls, 
with  a  good  appetite,  the  eggs  cooked  in  the 
hot  ashes  we  declared  were  fit  for  an  epicure, 
nor  did  we  neglect  to  do  justice  to  the  slices  of 
ham  we  had  brought  with  us  in  the  basket. 
The  time  for  eating  having  expired,  work  was 
again  resumed,  the  song  resounded  once  more 
along  the  little  paths,  and  the  baskets  loaded 
with  grapes  were  carried  to  the  tubs,  there  to 
be  trodden  down  by  numbers  of  men,  who 
crushed  the  luscious  juice  from  out  the  fruit. 
Children  were  running  about  in  all  directions, 
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while  this  busy  scene  was  being  enacted,  and 
little  flags  were  planted  in  several  spots  of  the 
grounds. 

So  our  experience  of  the  vintage  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  in  the  evening  the  girls 
returned  home  carrying  their  baskets  on  their 
head,  singing  so  gaily  as  they  went,  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  toil  during  the  hours 
from  morn  to  eve,  their  hearts  at  any  rate  must 
have  felt  light  enough. 

Thus  was  each  day  spent  until  the  grapes 
had  all  been  gathered,  when  a  general  rejoicing 
took  place,  and  many  processions  were  formed 
by  the  labourers  who  had  been  employed  upon 
the  vineyards.  One  of  these  was  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  very  well  arranged.  First  came  a 
man  mounted  on  horseback,  dressed  as  Bacchus, 
upon  his  bronzed  brow  rested  a  crown  of  vine 
leaves  mixed  with  bunches  of  purple  fruit,  and 
following  him  were  numbers  of  children  dressed 
all  of  them  in  white,  their  pretty  heads  encircled 
by  the  leaves,  some  green,  some  tipped  with  a 
golden  hue,  some  deep  rich  red.  Smiling  and 
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happy  the  little  troop  walked  past  in  pairs ;  the 
labourers,  men  and  women  in  long  array  came 
next,  their  baskets  upon  their  heads,  decorated 
with  vines  hanging  down  in  graceful  branches 
over  their  shoulders,  and  last  of  all  there  was  a 
band  of  musicians,  whose  lively  strains  brought 
the  procession  to  a  close. 

A  supper  and  dancing  concluded  the  work- 
peoples'  gala  day,  given  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  vineyards,  whose  wives  or 
daughters  led  off  the  dance  with  some  of  the 
workmen.  A  ball  was  also  given  by  the  gentry 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  largest  rooms 
in  the  town,  where  it  was  held,  decorated  with 
vine  leaves,  and  clusters  of  grapes,  looked  like 
a  gigantic  illuminated  bower,  in  which  figured 
many  of  the  officers  from  Mayence,  who  by  their 
lively  manners,  and  their  Prussian  and  Austrian 
uniforms,  added  greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
scene. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Return  to  Milan — The  Ambrosian  Library — The  Gallery  of 
the  Brera — Parma — Correggio's  Frescos — Fears  of  the 
Banditti — The  "  Mai  Imaginaire" — A  lucky  escape. 

ON  returning  to  Italy  it  had  been  our  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  Florence  by  Turin  and  Genoa, 
in  order  to  revisit  for  a  few  weeks  the  bright 
and  picturesque  Sardinian  sea-port.  But  news 
having  reached  us  of  fearful  ravages  being  com- 
mitted by  the  cholera  amid  its  close  alleys,  we 
considered  it  more  prudent  to  change  our  route, 
and  thus  found  ourselves  in  Milan  again  after 
an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

Time  had  worn  off  the  keenness  of  those  per- 
secutions we  had  witnessed,  though  it  had  in  no 
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way  weakened  the  remembrance  of  them.  The 
town  was  no  longer  in  a  state  of  siege,  theatres 
were  open,  cafes  were  thronged  throughout  the 
day  and  night,  and  apparently  people  were  en- 
joying themselves.  But  still  the  under-currents 
of  native  vexation  and  governmental  watchful- 
ness were  drifting  along  together,  beneath  the 
smooth  surface. 

Strangers,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  city, 
were  dodged  about  from  place  to  place  by  spies, 
to  whom  orders  were  said  to  have  been  given  to 
observe  every  house  they  entered,  to  note  down 
all  they  did  during  the  day,  and  when  they 
visited  the  cafes,  to  watch  with  whom  they  con- 
versed, and  if  possible  report  their  conversation. 
Persons  passing  through  the  country,  and 
occupied  chiefly  by  sight  seeing  might  fail 
to  notice  these  attendants  on  their  movements, 
but  those  who  had  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  subject,  remarked  to  us  they  had  seen  such 
loiterers  staring  about  just  as  they  came  forth  into 
the  streets,  who  afterwards  followed  them  at  a 
distance.  Italians  used  to  say  no  new  arrival 
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was  ever  allowed  to  escape  this  espionage ;  cer- 
tainly our  second  visit  helped  to  support  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  as  during  the  first  days 
after  our  arrival,  we  were  aware  of  having  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  some  person,  who  waited 
on  our  footsteps  with  zealous  pertinacity. 

Austrian  soldiers  stood  keeping  guard  before 
fine  palaces  in  the  nominal  possession  of  Italians, 
whom  liberal  tendencies,  and  in  many  cases 
merely  the  supposition  of  them,  had  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  in  Piedmont,  or  some  foreign 
land.  When  we  asked  to  be  enlightened  re- 
specting the  facts  connected  with  any  particular 
case,  we  rarely  met  with  any  reply.  And  this 
proceeded  not  only  from  fear,  but  from  an  absolute 
ignorance  in  the  matter,  on  account  of  the 
utmost  secrecy  being  observed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  all  transactions  connected  with  political 
offenders.  Houses  were  liable  to  be  searched 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  many  a  man  re- 
turned to  his  home  to  find  his  papers  ransacked 
and  his  private  affairs  exposed  to  the  vigilant 
eye  of  some  official,  with  whom  he  dare  not  ex- 
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postulate.  Happy  for  him  if  he  possessed  no 
scrap  of  writing  which  might  be  turned  to  his 
disadvantage  by  the  contrivance  of  informers,  as 
eager  to  claim  the  rewards  offered  by  their  em- 
ployers, as  these  latter  were  ready  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  unsupported  and  often  very  unsatis- 
factory evidence  produced  against  the  supposed 
offenders.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  almost  unpa- 
ralleled watchfulness  of  the  despotic  powers  in 
Italy,  Italians  constantly  met  and  plotted  to- 
gether to  endeavour  to  relieve  themselves  from 
those  hated  authorities,  although  their  plans 
were  generally  wild  schemes,  repudiated  by 
thinking  men  as  being  not  only  useless,  but  in- 
jurious to  the  national  cause. 

These  attempts  were  very  partially  known, 
however,  owing  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  authorities  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  them 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  world 
at  large ;  and  many  a  conspiracy  has  been  nip- 
ped in  the  bud,  unknown  to  almost  every  body 
except  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  to  whom 
silence  was  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
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We  visited  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  wondrous 
painting  once  again,  to  lament  its  faded  and 
still  fading  beauties,  and  to  look  upon  the  faint 
outline  of  as  pure,  as  touching,  and  as  spiritual 
a  conception  of  the  Saviour  as  human  mind 
could  have  imagined ;  but  since  our  first  visit  a 
fresh  scaffolding  had  been  erected,  and  a  painter's 
palette  and  brushes  were  resting  upon  it. 

"  What  is  going  to  be  done  to  the  painting  ?" 
we  asked. 

"  An  artist,  whom  it  is  believed  has  dis- 
covered a  means  of  fastening  the  small  pieces  to 
the  wall,  which  are  continually  cracking  and 
peeling  off,  is  about  to  commence  his  experi- 
ment," was  the  reply. 

So  modern  patching  was  going  to  work 
again  upon  the  doomed  master-piece — and  we 
were  glad  to  have  had  one  last  look  at  the 
wreck  before  the  remaining  traces  of  its  master's 
hand  were  quite  obliterated. 

During  our  former  residence  in  Milan,  we 
had  been  prevented  from  visiting  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  and  as  it  contained  several  interesting 
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drawings  by  the  great  painter  of  Lombardy,  in 
which  his  comic  faculty,  as  well  as  his  delicacy 
of  touch  and  deep  powers  of  expression  were 
displayed,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  go  and  examine  them. 

There  is  something  deeply  interesting  in 
looking  at  the  pencil  lines  delineated  by  great 
painters.  They  seem  to  be  brought  more 
intimately  before  us  in  those  touches  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  first  idea  as  it  bursts  fresh  from 
their  minds.  The  hasty  drawing  may  not 
equal,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  finished  picture 
produced  afterwards  by  deep  thought  and  la- 
borious study,  but  the  original  impression 
seems  stamped  with  an  individuality,  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  man  more  strongly  than  the 
powers  of  the  artist. 

The  gallery  of  the  Brera  contains  some  fine 
old  paintings,  but  both  on  our  first  and  second 
visit  to  Milan,  we  were  unlucky  in  the  time  we 
chose  to  go  and  examine  them.  On  each 
occasion,  temporary  screens  were  hung  with 
modern  paintings,  placed  in  front  of  the  old 
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works  ;  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  peeping 
behind  the  indifferent  productions  of  the  day 
that  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  glories 
of  the  past. 

For  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  however,  one 
of  Raphael's  earliest  pictures,  there  had  been 
sufficient  veneration  felt  to  leave  the  space  in 
front  of  it  vacant,  and  its  pure  drawing,  its 
delicate  finish,  its  beauty  of  expression,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  fresh  daubs  around. 

Ah  !  how  sad  it  was  to  think  that  a  people 
who  had  once  been  the  instructors  of  the  world 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  should  have  sunk  from 
that  high  position  to  so  low  a  level  of  excel- 
lency ;  and  to  see  it  brought  so  strikingly  and 
undeniably  before  one,  during  that  period  when 
the  old  and  modern  works  are  placed  close 
to  each  other,  showing  what  liberty  first  pre- 
pared and  enabled  Italians  to  accomplish,  and 
slavery  afterwards  destroyed,  but  had  not  the 
power  to  wipe  out  the  past,  or  deaden  the 
memories  of  all  the  glories  which  had  been  ! 

Three  weeks  elapsed  before  we  were  able  to 
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leave  Milan,  owing  to  the  quarantine  being  in 
full  force  beyond  the  frontier,  for  the  cholera 
had  visited  other  places  in  Italy,  besides  Genoa, 
and  each  uninfected  neighbourhood  looked  with 
horror  upon  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  malady. 

About  this  time,  great  anxiety  was  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  prevent  a  public 
display  of  the  determined  avoidance  of  the 
German  officers  by  the  Italians,  as  well  as  to 
guard  against  quarrels  and  disputes  arising 
between  them,  by  desiring  a  certain  number 
of  seats  to  be  set  apart  in  the  stalls  at  the 
theatres  for  the  accommodation  of  the  former. 
This  arrangement  was,  I  believe,  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  Italians,  who  used  to  glance 
very  significantly  at  the  rows  of  white  coats 
before  them,  glad  to  be  separated  from  them, 
and  rejoiced  to  find  the  silent  actions  of  the 
natives  considered  of  so  much  importance  by 
their  rulers. 

A  well  loaded  diligence,  carrying  its  com- 
plete number  of  passengers  went  clattering  over 
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the  stones  early  one  bright  autumnal  morning, 
and  in  it  we  left  Milan  for  the  second  and  last 
time,  accompanied  by  an  artist  from  Munich,  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  and  two  Lombard  gentlemen. 
Dull  and  dusty  was  the  road  we  went,  and -glad 
enough  we  were  when  we  reached  Parma. 

Night  had  drawn  on,  but  fortunately  the 
heavens  smiled  upon  us,  for  Parma  is  too 
small  a  town,  and  too  little  frequented  for 
carriages  on  hire  to  be  found  there. 

Away  we  started  on  foot  with  the  artist, 
who,  like  ourselves,  had  left  the  diligence,  and 
when  we  reached  the  hotel,  our  long  brisk  walk 
had  so  refreshed  us  that  we  sat  down  to  supper 
with  keen  appetites,  and  in  good  spirits. 

Our  inn  was  thoroughly  Italian.  It  had  a 
large  court-yard,  the  kitchen  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  the  salon  on  the  other,  so  that  from  the 
windows  of  the  latter  we  might  watch  all  the 
culinary  operations  performed  by  the  cook  in 
white  cap  and  apron,  or  look  at  persons  going 
up  the  open  flight  of  steps,  green  with  the  vine- 
leaves  twisted  over  their  carved  wood  banisters. 
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Above  the  ground-floor  were  two  other  stones, 
round  which  ran  an  uncovered  balcony,  with  all 
the  bed-room  doors  opening  on  to  it. 

Tins  arrangement  was  pleasant  enough  in 
summer;  but  in  winter,  or  when  it  rained,  it 
could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  those  who 
came  from  their  sleeping  apartments,  to  be 
obliged  to  traverse  two  or  three  sides  of  the 
balcony,  all  sloppy  and  dripping  with  water, 
before  they  could  descend  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  salon. 

Correggio,  the  greatest  master  of  chiaroscuro, 
that  artist  so  graceful  in  his  designs,  over 
whose  paintings  there  hangs  a  mellow-hue,  like 
the  warm  glow  from  a  brilliant  sunshine,  is  the 
great  attraction  at  Parma.  His  works  are  rare, 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  this  city,  and  of  his  life 
very  little  seems  to  be  known.  Romance 
sometimes  adds  her  charm  to  this  uncertainty, 
painting  the  artist  in  colours  as  beautiful  as 
those  blended  together  by  his  hand  for  the 
admiration  of  ages. 

We  visited  the  Cathedral — there  we  found 
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crowds  of  very  young  girls  all  dressed  in  white, 
waiting  to  receive  their  first  communion. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Italy  for  these  children  to 
walk  about  the  streets  in  their  long  white  veils 
and  muslin-dresses ;  and  many  thus  attired 
met  us  throughout  the  day,  evidently  more 
delighted  at  exhibiting  their  finery  than  im- 
pressed by  the  ceremony  at  which  they  had 
lately  assisted. 

But  to  return  to  Correggio.  Yes,  there 
above  us,  covering  the  Cupola  is  his  grandest 
work.  Alas,  we  are  disappointed  ! 

It  is  greatly  injured,  the  colours  are  much 
faded,  in  some  places  even  obliterated.  But  as 
we  look,  we  begin  to  observe  the  extraordinary 
number  of  figures  arranged  together  into  such 
a  beautiful  whole,  we  see  how  deep  is  the 
distance  into  which  some  of  them  appears  to  be 
retreating,  and  with  this  faint  idea  of  what  once 
had  been  so  glorious  a  work,  we  left  the 
Cathedral  walls. 

We  were  conducted  by  a  guide  through  quiet 
streets,  where  we  met  but  an  occasional  passer- 
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by,  until  we  had  reached   a  building,  that  in 
outward  appearance  might  have  been  a  stable. 

The  large  gateway  was  opened  and  we 
entered.  We  were  surrounded  by  a  floral  garden, 
a  trellis  work  of  leaves  and  flowers,  grottos  out 
of  which  lovely  laughing  cherubs  looked  down 
upon  us,  and  from  the  chimney-piece  we  saw 
Diana  fresh  and  beautiful  about  to  start  upon 
the  chase.  All  these  festoons  of  luxuriant  fruit 
and  flowers,  all  these  graceful  children  amidst 
them  had  been  executed  thus  splendidly  in  fresco 
by  Correggio,  to  decorate  the  parlour  of  a  Lady- 
Abbess  ;  it  was  the  far-famed  Camera  di  San 
Paulo,  her  bed-room,  a  dark  and  smaller  apart- 
ment, adjoined  it,  whence  we  returned  with 
renewed  pleasure  to  those  lovely  groups  cluster- 
ing round  the  parlour  walls. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  are  many  of 
Correggio's  works  in  oils,  all  looking  more  or 
kss  as  if  the  sun  shone  upon  them.  In  the 
St.  Jerome,  this  effect  is  peculiarly  observable ; 
the  waving  hair,  the  fair  faces  of  the  angel  and 
the  Virgin  seems  illumined  by  warm  rays, 
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contrasted  so  judiciously  by  transparent  shadows, 
that  the  whole  presents  a  beautiful  harmony  on 
which  the  eye  is  never  weary  of  resting. 

And  these  are  all  my  memories  of  Parma,  me- 
mories that  put  buildings  and  streets  aside,  that 
cherished  the  jewels,  but  took  little  note  of  the 
casket  wherein  they  were  contained. 

The  next  day  we  seated  ourselves  in  a  dili- 
gence, and  the  German  artist  was  again  our 
companion.  We  were  about  to  proceed  to 
Bologna,  and  for  two  reasons  felt  slightly  an- 
xious concerning  this  portion  of  our  journey. 
One  was  the  fear  of  robbers,  who  had  been  very 
actively  employed  in  large  forces  on  the  road  of 
late  ;  the  other,  our  doubts  as  to  whether  we 
should  be  able  to  enter  the  Roman  States  with- 
out the  Papal  vise.  We  had  tried  all  means 
to  procure  it  in  Milan,  but  as  no  one  resided 
there  who  was  authorized  to  give  it  to  us, 
we  had  been  compelled  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  Austrian  police  officers'  assurances 
that  their  signature  would  answer  the  same 
purpose. 
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When  arrived  at  Modena,  after  a  long  night 
of  jolting,  papa  and  the  artist  mounted  to  the 
roof  of  the  conveyance  for  the  combined  enjoy- 
ment of  fresh  air  and  smoking ;  and  their  places 
and  one  vacant  seat  besides,  were  filled  by  three 
Italian  gentlemen. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  town,  houses 
became  scarce  objects  on  the  road,  and  by 
degrees  we  lost  sight  of  them  altogether. 

"  Now  we  are  coming  near  the  spot,3*  exclaims 
one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  Yes,  they  are  sure  to  stop  us  to-day  if  they 
have  any  idea  how  many  bags  of  money  the 
guard  put  into  the  locker,"  replied  his  com- 
panion. "  I  wonder  if  they  will  give  us  cigars 
to  smoke  while  they  ransack  the  baggage,  as 
they  did  to  the  persons  they  robbed  in  the  dili- 
gence last  week." 

"  Per  bacco  /"  exclaimed  the  third  gentleman, 
"  I  shall  be  ruined  if  they  come ;  for  see,  look 
here,"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  took  out  jewel  after 
jewel  of  great  value  from  one  pocket  and  then 
another,  until  our  laps  were  filled  with  the 
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glittering  trinkets  he  handed  to  us  to  look 
at, 

"Well,  you  will  be  able  to  pay  for  us  all, 
Signer,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  ;  "  but  how 
could  you  bring  those  things  with  you  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  jeweller,  I  am  obliged  to  take 
them  to  Bologna — I  must  trust  to  fate  !"  and 
one  after  another  he  returned  the  costly  gems 
to  his  pockets,  laughing  gaily  in  an  easy  way, 
determined,  like  a  true  Italian,  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  trust  to  fate  as  he  had  said. 

Shortly  after  this  we  were  joined  by  four 
mounted  soldiers.  They  were  to  act  as  our 
guard  through  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
road- 

;e  What  will  these  men  do  if  we  are  stopped  ?" 
I  asked,  "  will  they  fire  ?" 

"  No,  to  be  sure  not,"  replied  one  of  the 
gentlemen  -laughing,  "they  will  wisely  run 
away.  What  could  they  do  against  twenty 
desperate  men?  the  band  has  reached  that 
number  they  say." 

"  Of  what  use  is  this  escort  then  ?" 
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For  answer,  I  received  the  Italian  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  quiet  smile.  A  look,  as  much 
as  to  say  the  government  arranges  everything, 
or  rather  neglects  to  do  so ;  it  is  no  business 
of  ours,  we  must  take  tilings  as  we  find 
them. 

Away  dashed  our  guard,  and  away  we  lum- 
bered after,  looking  with  eager  eyes  from  out 
the  little  windows  for  the  dreaded  visitors. 

But  they  came  not,  and  we  reached  the  town 
of  Castel  Franco  in  safety. 

"  Shall  I  take  you  to  see  the  Guido,  Sig- 
nore  ?"  asked  the  owner  of  a  dark  face,  as  we 
drew  up  before  a  small  inn  to  change  horses. 

* "  Where  is  the  Signer  who  has  not  had  his 
passport  vised  ?"  called  out  a  ferocious  looking 
individual,  pushing  out  his  moustache  until  it 
bristled  like  a  porcupine's  back. 

Here  at  any  rate  was  one  of  our -fears  about 
to  be  verified.  Castel  Franco  was  the  frontier 
town,  we  had  entered  the  Papal  States. 

Papa  hurried  down  from  his  elevated  position, 
and  as  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
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limited  to  a  few  words,  I  had  to  act  as  inter- 
preter on  the  occasion. 

"  Say  the  gentleman  is  ill,"  whispered  a  man 
who  crept  up  to  my  elbow,  with  a  knowing 
look  in  his  bright  black  eyes,  and  his  long 
finger  laid  against  his  aquiline  noso. 

His  readiness  made  him  a  paul  or  two  the 
richer.  I  was  not  able,  however,  to  communicate 
the  timely  advice  to  papa,  so  all  I  could  do 
when  we  entered  the  office,  to  which  the 
ferocious  personage  had  conducted  us,  was  to 
say, 

"  Well  I  hope  they  will  let  us  proceed,  when 
they  know  how  ill  you  are." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  ill,  very  ill,  gentlemen," 
exclaimed  papa  directly,  as  well  as  his  small 
vocabulary  of  Italian  would  permit. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  asked  the 
official. 

A  very   slight    pause    followed,  when   papa, 
who  had  made  a  choice  of  his  malady,  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  chest  and  said, 
"  Mai  di  petto" 

VOL.    I.  S 
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"  Have  you  any  objection  to  see  a  medical 
man  ?" 

Here  I  had  to  come  forward  as  translator  full 
of  fears  for  the  success  of  our  little  ruse  ;  but 
when  papa  understood  the  question,  he  replied 
boldly  as  he  turned  his  twinkling  eyes  funnily 
upon  me, 

"  Oh,  no,  certo — certo  !" 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the  doctor 
arrived  ;  when  he  came,  he  proceeded  to  tap 
papa's  chest,  feel  his  pulse,  and  count  its 
beats. 

"Has  the  gentleman  suffered  long  ?"  asked 
the  doctor  turning  to  me. 

"  Oh,  no,  it  was  a  very  sudden  and  late 
attack." 

The  doctor  with  a  face  as  grave  as  a  judge — 
capital  actors  those  Italians — continued,  "  Yes, 
he  is  a  little  feverish,  there  is  a  slight  affection, 
he  should  proceed  on  his  journey  without  delay, 
I  will  write  you  a  certificate." 

"  Grazie  /"  papa  and  I  both  exclaimed  in  a 
breath  ;  and  "  grazie,"  reiterated  the  former  as 
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he  gave  the  doctor  his  fee ;  which,  I  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  he  appeared  unwilling  to 
take,  although  it  found  its  way  at  last  into  his 
pocket. 

"As  I  have  a  mal  di  petto,  Kate,  I  had 
better  come  inside  the  diligence  for  a  few  miles," 
whispered  papa  to  me. 

And  so  we  extricated  ourselves  from  our 
difficulty.  Attached  to  our  passport  was  a  long 
history  of  papa's  malady,  which  the  authorities 
at  Bologna  took  as  our  excuse  ;  but  made  us  pay 
for  it  by  charging  as  much  again  as  we  should 
have  had  to  give  had  it  been  properly  vised ;  yet 
we  thought  ourselves  very  fortunate  at  suffering 
so  lightly  for  the  want  of  the  Pope's  permission 
to  pass  through  a  corner  of  his  dominions. 


H  2 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Bologna— The  Story  of  the  Towers — The  Piazza  Maggiore — 
The  Beggars — The  Unfrequented  Parts  of  the  City — A 
Pleasant  Meeting  in  the  Gallery — The  Street  Musician — 
The  Church  of  St.  Stefano — The  Bolognese — We  leave 
the  Town — Our  Fellow  Travellers — Our  Arrival  at 
Florence. 

FOR  a  considerable  period  before  reaching 
Bologna,  we  caught  sight  of  its  gloomy  but 
grand  buildings,  rising  giant-like  above  us. 
The  town  stood  at  the  top  of  an  eminence,  up 
which  we  were  winding  by  degrees,  arid  the 
dark  colouring  of  the  walls,  the  mellow  tints 
and  the  waning  light  around  gave  a  great 
solemnity  to  its  appearance. 

Rising    higher    and  higher,  we    neared    the 
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object  of  attraction  to  all,  and  of  congratulation 
to  the  jeweller  in  particular,  at  finding  himself 
with  unrifled  pockets  looking  upon  the  place  of 
his  destination. 

On  entering  the  town,  we  went  clatterting 
along  over  the  uneven  stones  of  the  picturesque 
city,  until  we  halted  before  the  diligence  office, 
where  groups  of  beggars  and  idlers,  had  been 
drawn  together  to  stare  at  the  fresh  arrivals. 

After  collecting  our  luggage,  we  proceeded 
with  the  Bavarian  artisit  to  an  hotel  having  a 
very  dismal  exterior,  something  like  a  prison, 
which  proved  internally  an  extremely  comfortable 
residence. 

The  next  morning,  accompanied  by  the  artist, 
we  set  off  to  explore  the  city.  After  passing 
through  several  streets,  we  arrived  at  a  grotesque 
looking  space  where  stood  two  towers  as  ugly  as 
they  are  celebrated.  We  observed  at  a  first 
glance,  that  the  shorter  of  the  huge  brick  funnels 
inclined  considerably,  but  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  in 
the  higher  one,  although  the  German  artist 
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tried  to  demonstrate  it  to  us  by  means  of  a 
plnmb  line  he  improvised  with  a  piece  of  twine 
and  a  pebble.  There  he  was,  holding  up  his  in- 
strument at  each  corner  of  the  square  to  the 
amusement  of  the  fruit  sellers  and  other  persons 
loitering  about ;  but  not  all  his  reiterated  as- 
surances could  make  us  do  otherwise  than  admit 
our  inability  to  perceive  what  seemed  apparent 
to  him. 

When  we  returned  from  our  morning's  walk 
and  sat  down  to  a  very  good  table-d'hote,  a 
gentleman  present,  with  whom  we  were  ac- 
quainted and  who  knew  a  great  many  families 
in  Bologna,  gave  us  an  Italian  version  he  had 
received  of  the  reasons  why  those  two  unsightly 
monuments  had  sprung  up  so  many  centuries 
ago,  and  I  transcribe  his  story  as  he  told  it : 

"  A  rich  Bolognese  family  agreed  to  build  a 
tower  of  such  an  extraordinary  height,  that  it 
should  be  the  wonder  of  all  who  raised  their  eyes 
to  look  at  it.  This  determination  was  put  into 
execution,  and  numbers  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed on  the  undertaking,  which  resulted  at 
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last  in  the  completion  of  the  highest  building, 
said  by  Murray's  Guide  Book  to  measure  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  English  feet  from  the 
basement  to  the  summit.  A  rival  family,  bent 
not  only  upon  accomplishing  the  same  feat,  but 
determined  to  make  it  an  object  of  still  greater 
astonishment,  said,  '  We  will  build  a  tower 
equally  high,  but  it  shall  incline  instead  of  being 
perpendicular.'  Accordingly  a  second  tower 
was  commenced  by  the  side  of  the  former,  the 
work  proceeded  rapidly,  and  would  soon  have 
reached  the  exalted  height  of  its  neighbouring 
rival  had  not  the  want  of  funds  arrested  the 
undertaking." 

If  this  story  be  correct,,  it  proves  that  what- 
ever slight  deviation  there  may  be  in  the  former, 
is  the  result  of  the  foundation  having  sunk ; 
and  that  the  slanting  of  the  latter  visible  at  a 
glance,  is  to  be  attributed  to  art,  though 
art  that  had  not  the  ambition  to  be  either  use- 
ful or  beautiful. 

While  we  remained  in  Bologna  we  walked 
about  a  great  deal,  interested  by  its  beauty  and 
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its  strangeness.  Round  the  Piazza  Maggiore 
are  ranged  groups  of  fine  edifices.  There,  every 
thing  is  solid  and  magnificent ;  a  splendid 
fountain,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  John  of 
Bologna,  and  situated  at  an  extremity  of  the 
irregular  but  picturesque  space  assimilates  well 
with  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  buildings  ; 
for  the  colossal  figure  of  Neptune  standing  up 
proudly  in  his  car  looks  a  true  monarch,  a 
worthy  companion  of  those  kingly  groups  of 
subdued  red  and  rich  brown  walls ;  and  the 
great  antiquity  of  those  palaces,  their  deep 
mellow  colours,  and  their  grand  proportions 
harmonize  so  well  together,  that  the  general 
effect  is  strikingly  noble  and  imposing. 

But  turning  from  this  interesting  spot, 
leaving  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  walking 
beneath  those  everlasting  porticos  that  give  a 
gloom  to  the  city,  even  where  they  are  handsome 
and  in  harmony  with  the  buildings  whence  they 
project,  we  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
misery  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal 
States,  which,  until  then,  we  had  known  only 
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by  hearsay.  Crowds  of  beggars  lounged,  sat,  or 
reclined  against  the  stones — some  half  asleep, 
but  all  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  stranger  the 
moment  he  appeared.  We  were  favoured  by 
the  sickening  sight  of  filthy  bundles  of  rags 
clustering  about  us ;  thrust  from  out  them, 
were  heads  covered  by  entangled  masses  of  hair, 
never  acquainted  with  the  luxury  of  a  comb, 
and  black-eyes  shot  forth  under  these  disorderly 
tresses,  glances  of  fire  and  desperation.  A  host 
of  hands  were  pushed  before  our  faces,  and 
wailing  voices,  in  a  harsh  dialect  we  understood 
but  slightly,  demanded  charity  from  us. 

No  sooner  had  we  escaped  from  one  group, 
when  a  fresh  collection  of  these  wretched 
objects  of  humanity  presented  itself  with  wild 
savage  faces — apparently  ready  for  any  desperate 
deed,  and  whom  it  would  not  have  been 
pleasant  to  meet  at  night,  in  a  place  where  the 
robber  can  so  easily  secret  himself  and  dart  out 
upon  his  victim  unawares.  But  as  we  walked 
further  and  further  away  from  the  chief 
thoroughfares,  we  ceased  to  meet  not  only 
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beggars,    but     every     other    kind     of    human 
being. 

Turning  one  corner  and  then  another,  we 
passed  along  several  streets  without  seeing  or 
hearing  any  one;  grass  had  sprung  up  from 
the  interstices  of  the  small  paving-stones,  and 
flourished  luxuriantly.  This  absence  of  life,  and 
the  perfect  stillness  around  produced  a  mournful 
impression  upon  us,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
a  town  suddenly  deserted  by  its  inhabitants. 
At  last  we  became  so  tired  of  the  monotony  of 
our  walk,  and  felt  so  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  direction  to  take  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
public  gallery  of  pictures,  that  we  half  made  up 
our  minds  to  turn  back,  but  at  the  moment 
observed  a  solitary  woman  approaching.  When 
near  enough,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  her  for 
information  to  enable  us  to  proceed,  and  after 
she  had  given  it,  we  continued  our  pilgrimage 
through  the  empty  streets,  until  we  reached  the 
building  we  had  been  seeking.  The  entrance 
door  was  closed,  but  the  sound  of  the  bell  soon 
brought  the  porter  to  the  gate,  who  admitted 
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us.  Afterwards  we  followed  him  up  a  flight  of 
stairs,  passed  through  a  door  and  entered  a 
small  ante-room  hung  with  very  ancient  paint- 
ings. Here  he  presented  us  with  a  catalogue, 
gave  us  a  few  directions  as  to  how  the  numbers 
followed  each  other,  then  retired  and  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  Thus,  left  to  ourselves,  we 
advanced  into  the  gallery,  which  we  at  first 
believed  to  be  as  empty  as  we  had  found  all  the 
streets  in  its  neighbourhood.  However,  though 
we  were  the  only  visitors  in  the  gallery,  there 
were  three  other  persons  present  besides 
ourselves,  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman, 
all  busy  copying  some  of  the  paintings. 
At  the  sound  of  our  voices  breaking  the 
silence,  which  had  probably  reigned  throughout 
the  morning,  all  the  artists  turned  round,  when 
the  faces  of  friends  we  had  believed  to  be  in 
Rome  smiled  upon  us. 

It  was  a  pleasant  meeting,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  trio  we  made  a  circuit  of  the  gallery. 
The  gentleman  had  a  scaffolding  raised  upon  a 
level  with  Raphael's  celebrated  painting  of  St. 
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Cecilia,  the  colouring  of  which  struck  us  as  red 
and  heavy  ;  hut  when,  at  his  desire,  we  mounted 
the  steps  where  he  sat,  all  the  glorious  ex- 
pression of  the  countenances,  particularly  that 
of  the  youthful  saint,  became  apparent  to  us,  and 
chased  away  our  momentary  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment. The  elder  of  the  two  ladies  was  husy 
over  an  immense  water-colour  copy  of  Guide's 
picture  of  Sampson  after  he  had  overcome  the 
Philistines ;  and  perhaps  no  difference  ever 
seemed  so  startling  between  the  works  of  one 
and  the  same  master  as  this  artist's  productions 
in  Bologna,  contrasted  with  those  by  the  same 
hand  in  other  cities. 

All  his  paintings  we  saw  afterwards,  or  had  seen 
before,  left  an  impression  of  a  silvery,  pearly 
effect  of  colour,  and  a  style  of  design  thought 
remarkable  for  beauty,  yet  somewhat  wanting 
in  vigour ;  but  in  his  works  belonging  to  the 
Bolognese  Gallery,  great  richness  of  colour  and  a 
force  of  execution  were  present — qualities  we  had 
been  unprepared  to  see  emanate  from  the  genius 
of  the  most  celebrated  pupil  of  the  Caraccis. 
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A  collection  so  rich  in  the  master-pieces  of 
several  great  painters,  as  is  the  gallery  at 
Bologna,  deserves  to  have  the  study  of  weeks 
devoted  to  it ;  but  our  stay  in  the  town  being 
short,  we  were  constrained  to  be  satisfied  with 
two  days'  examination  of  its  beautiful  works. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  our  sudden 
and  pleasant  rencontre  had  taken  place,  we 
started  from  the  hotel  to  go  and  enjoy  an 
English  tea  with  our  friends  at  their  residence. 
We  found  them  comfortably  established  in  the 
bel  eiage  of  a  fine  palace.  The  rooms,  some 
thirty  in  number,  surrounded  a  square  court, 
decorated  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  filled  by 
little  tables  belonging  to  the  master  of  the  cafe 
on  the  ground-floor.  Out  of  our  friend's 
windows  we  witnessed  a  gay  scene,  for  nearly 
all  the  tables  were  occupied,  the  waiters  were 
running  about  in  all  directions  with  small  lamps 
and  all  manner  of  refreshments,  and  fumes  of 
smoke  ascended  in  numerous  little  white  curls 
from  out  the  moustache-covered  lips  of  the 
animated  tribe  below.  Talk — talk — talk,  not 
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an  instant  were  they  silent,  and  rarely  did  their 
hands  remain  motionless. 

Occasionally  a  singer,  or  a  band  entered,  and 
for  a  few  pence  executed  several  pieces  of  music 
very  creditably.  Late  in  the  evening,  a  small 
thin,  shabbily-dressed  man  came  in  with  one  of  his 
legs  drawn  up,  and  an  iron  spike  fastened  to  it 
for  him  to  walk  upon,  who,  when  he  swept  the 
bow  across  his  violin  silenced  in  an  instant  the 
noisy  voices. 

Well  might  they  listen  intently;  such  an 
extraordinary  command  over  his  instrument  as 
was  evinced  by  the  poor  cripple,  such  tones, 
so  full,  and  so  impassioned  were  worthy  of  half 
guinea  tickets  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  them. 
Yet  copper  coins  were  all  the  humble-talented 
artist  collected  round  the  little  tables,  although 
in  larger  numbers  than  had  been  given  before, 
and  when  the  silver  piece  was  dropped  down  to 
him  from  our  balcony,  he  raised  a  face  all 
beaming  with  delight  to  thank  us  for  what 
appeared  to  him  so  handsome  a  return  for  his 
beautiful  music. 
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If  the  number  of  religious  edifices  amongst 
a  community  could  always  be  taken  as  a  crite- 
rion of  the  strength  of  its  sympathy  for  the 
cause  it  advocates,  Bologna  might  be  reckoned 
as  a  very  devout  place,  for  churches  abound 
there.  Many  are  tine  buildings,  enriched  by 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Caraccis  and  their 
pupils ;  but  amid  such  numbers  we  could  only 
look  at  a  few,  and  amongst  those  few,  St. 
Stefano,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious 
occupied  our  chief  attention. 

There  was  something  very  interesting  in 
standing  in  a  little  chapel,  into  which  the  light 
of  day  penetrated  but  dimly,  decorated  with 
strange  old  Greek  paintings  and  antique-time 
worn  pillars,  and  to  be  told  amidst  stories  of 
saints  and  miraculous  wells,  that  there  the 
early  followers  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
Christian  Church  had  raised  a  Cathedral. 
Such  information  about  St.  Stefano,  and  the 
unmistakable  marks  of  great  age  in  the  seven 
Churches  connected  together  there  by  corridors, 
dark  passages,  and  dilapidated  stairs,  shed  over 
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the  group  a  spirit  of  romance,  strengthened  by 
its  appearance  of  truthfulness,  that  made  us  part 
from  it  with  reluctance. 

We  found  the  Bolognese  countenance  graver 
and  fiercer  looking  than  that  of  either  the 
Milanese,  or  Genoese ;  but  during  the  short 
period  of  our  stay  in  the  town,  we  were  of 
course  unable  to  judge  how  far  this  appearance 
might  be  borne  out  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  our 
residence  in  Italy,  when  we  became  acquainted 
with  several  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  we  observed  a  vehemence  in  their 
language,  and  a  bitterness  in  their  censures  of 
the  Papal  Government,  far  stronger  than  any 
expressions  from  Italians  belonging  to  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Those  under  the  immediate  shadow  of  the 
Pope's  wing — and  it  was  a  very  deep  shadow 
indeed  according  to  their  account — we  may 
suppose  were  the  best  acquainted  with  its 
merits  and  demerits,  and  they  proclaimed  it  the 
worst  Government  in  Italy.  Certainly  the 
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entrance  into  any  town  belonging  to  the  Papal 
States,  was  sure  to  exhibit  to  the  stranger 
dirt,  misery,  and  idleness,  in  their  strongest 
degrees ;  and  also,  that  carelessness  with  which 
all  offenders,  except  political  ones,  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  brigandage  to  the 
annoyance  alike  of  natives  and  foreigners. 

In  Bologna,   owing  to  its  vicinity  to  those 
roads  where  the  brigands  were   wont  to  carry 
on  their  lawless  calling,  many  ill-looking  cha- 
racters appeared,  and  persons  were  occasionally 
stabbed  by  ruffians  who  were  prowling  about 
at  night  to  see  what  could  be  picked  up  in  the 
way  of  plunder.     This   made   the  inhabitants 
avoid  those  dark  porticos,  and  rendered  Bologna 
rather  a  dangerous  town  to   walk   through  at 
night,  as  when  any  one  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  receive  the  point   of  the  glittering  poniard 
in  his  breast,   it  was   not  lawful  for  a    casual 
passer-by  to   offer  him  any  assistance,  but  he 
must  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties.    Therefore,    a  poor   man  is  to    bleed  to 
VOL.  I.  T 
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death,  leaving  his  relatives  and  friends  only  the 
consoling  thought  that  he  died  en  regie,  and 
that  no  law  had  been  hroken  to  save  his  life. 

But  it  would  be  unjust,  because  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  bad  Governments  have  fostered 
bands  of  robbers,  who  when  they  could  not 
obtain  it  otherwise  would  plunder  by  means  of 
the  knife,  to  say,  therefore,  that  Italians  were 
greatly  given  to  the  use  of  that  weapon.  Unjust, 
because  untrue,  for  taking  the  entire  nation,  no 
evidence  of  the  sin,  sufficient  to  make  it  a  rule, 
can  be  brought  against  them.  Of  course  there 
are  some  characters  prone  to  the  impulses  of 
revenge,  some  ready  in  the  heat  of  passion  to 
commit  deeds  of  darkness ;  but  as  a  whole  this 
cannot  be  said  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  diversity 
of  character  each  new  province  we  visited 
brought  before  us.  A  diversity  each  despotic 
ruler  endeavoured  to  continue  by  strenuous  efforts 
to  keep  his  subjects  apart  from  their  neighbour- 
ing countrymen.  To  this  end,  ancient  jea- 
lousies were  fostered,  railroads  were  opposed,  and 
every  means  of  intercourse  between  the  Italians 
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discountenanced,  and  in  no  part   of  Italy,  with 
more  determination  than  in  the  Papal  States. 

The  day  came  for  us  to  bid  adieu  to  our 
friends.  Again  we  sat  cramped  up  in  a  dili- 
gence, about  to  finish  the  remainder  of  our 
journey. 

We  had  for  our  fellow-travellers  two  English 
gentlemen,  accompanied  by  one  lady,  and  an 
American  gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children.  The  former  persons  were  stiff,  un- 
bending specimens  of  general  distrust  of 
strangers,  and  remarkably  strong  self- apprecia- 
tion. The  latter  party  had  not  a  whit  less 
conceit  in  its  composition,  but  was  demonstrative 
and  outspoken.  The  English  group  made  their 
importance  visible  by  chilling  looks  and  a 
pertinacious  silence  if  a  stranger  addressed 
them,  except  when  absolutely  obliged  to  make 
some  reply,  which  they  then  did  as  shortly  as 
possible.  But  the  head  of  the  American  party 
called  out  loudly  about  the  superiority  of  the 
scenery  in  his  country,  abused  the  Italians  and 
everything  connected  with  them,  while  his  wife 

T  2 
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enlarged  upon  the  elegant  butter  they  had  in 
America,  and  the  six  or  seven  meals  a  day 
provided  for  travellers  at  the  inns,  where  all 
sorts  of  grand  eating  was  carried  on, — every- 
thing in  fact  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  Europe ; 
to  which  I  mentally  added : — "  Yes,  even  to 
their  opinions  of  themselves  and  their  he- 
longings." 

To  be  shut  up  with  such  companions,  during 
a  whole  day,  was  anything  but  enlivening; 
and,  therefore,  we  rejoiced  greatly  at  finding  the 
attractions  without  so  able  to  afford  us  ample 
amends  for  the  want  of  pleasant  society  within  ; 
for,  though  part  of  the  road  was  lined  by  barren 
uninteresting  hills,  many  a  peep  of  beautiful 
scenery  came  to  gladen  our  sight  through  the 
small  windows  of  the  diligence.  Moreover, 
when  we  had  partaken  of  a  bad  and  a  dear 
dinner  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
came  rattling  down  one  of  the  zigzag  passes  of 
the  Apennines,  no  more  lovely  sight  could  have 
presented  itself  than  that  luxuriant  smiling 
valley  we  had  come  to  dwell  in,  with  its 
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beautiful  town  standing  far  down  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  its  mountains  upon  mountains  rising 
up  around  it. 

But  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  though  pictured 
to  us  there  in  all  its  radiant  beauty  was  still  far 
away,  and  we  had  to  traverse  a  long  road 
before  reaching  Pistoja?  whence  the  railroad 
took  us  into  the  city  of  the  Garden  of  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Novella — The  Corpus  Domini— 
The  Chariot  Race— The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess— The 
Procession  of  the  Madonna — The  Misericordia. 

FLORENCE,  smiling,  verdant,  revelling  in 
luxuriance,  rightly  called  the  Garden  of  Italy ; 
worthy  art  thou  in  thy  lovely  situation  to  be 
the  guardian  of  so  many  matchless  treasures. 
Collected  together  in  thy  picturesque  buildings, 
fine  old  palaces,  narrow  streets,  and  open  piaz- 
zas, are  the  marvellous  works  of  ages.  Art, 
from  its  rise  unto  its  fall,  shows  here  what  the 
human  mind  has  produced  during  its  several 
stages  of  progression ;  in  those  master-pieces  of 
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the  men  whose  names  have  become  household 
words,  not  only  for  Italy  but  for  the  world,  and 
which  are  mute  but  eloquent  attestors  of  the 
truth  of  their  worthiness  to  occupy  the  pedestals, 
whereon  they  have  so  long  been  raised  above  an 
admiring  world. 

Never,  until  1  had  entered  this  city,  did  I 
rightly  understand  how  Italy  can  draw  from 
some  minds  the  matter  of  fact,  the  hard,  the 
prosaic,  and  in  their  places  instil  a  deep  longing, 
a  yearning  after  the  beautiful,  a  soft  dreamy 
pleasure  in  that  romance  with  which  the  very 
atmosphere  is  impregnated.  But  once  aware  of 
these  facts,  I  saw  how  dangerous  as  well  as 
delightful  such  feelings  might  become  in 
Florence. 

Day  dreams,  ending  in  apathy,  are  what  some 
natures  have  to  guard  against  during  a  length- 
ened residence,  where  nothing  rough  or  harsh 
meets  the  eye,  or  strikes  upon  the  ear;  where 
the  manners  and  the  language  of  the  people  are 
repetitions  of  that  sweet  harmony  in  nature, 
and  in  art  breathing  round  the  Queen  of 
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Valleys.  A  lovely  melody,  soft  and  touching, 
yet  lacking  a  discord  to  rouse  the  listless  soul ; 
but  when  the  mind  has  been  fortified  to  resist 
the  danger,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  like 
Florence  for  acquiring  general  good  taste;  no 
city  whose  rich  stores  of  beauties  are  so  inex- 
haustible, and  which  after  four  years  of  daily 
examination  had  still  for  me  new  beauties  and 
new  wonders. 

Our  first  residence  was  in  the  large  and 
irregular  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Novella;  and 
facing  our  windows,  a  narrow  straight  street 
led  down  to  that  square,  consecrated  by  the 
presence  of  three  wondrous  works,  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  Belfry,  and  the  Bronze  Gates  of  the 
Baptistry.  The  dome  of  the  first  of  these  rose 
up  in  the  space  above  the  houses,  a  grand 
expanded  arch  of  dingy  red,  boldly  curved  upon 
the  deep  blue  back-ground.  Not  hazy  or 
indistinct,  but  clear  and  sharp,  as  if  it  had  been 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  our  sight  having  to 
traverse  the  broad  Piazza  and  the  street  beyond, 
ere  it  rested  on  Brunelleschi's  daring  feat 
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vaulted  high  over  the  Cathedral  walls—  a  feat 
at  which  men  either  laughed  or  doubted,  when 
the  grand  idea  had  not  yet  expanded  into  that 
tirne-honoured  monument  of  genius  worked  out 
into  substance. 

To  our  right,  the  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  was  closed  in  by  a  broad  portico,  lined 
with  fine  stone  pillars ;  and  on  the  left,  by  the 
church  of  the  same  name,  having  an  ancient 
facade  executed  in  black  and  white  marble. 
The  convent  attached  to  the  sacred  edifice 
joined  our  house,  forming  one  corner  of  the 
Piazza ;  and  we  could  often  hear  the  friars 
chanting  through  their  noses,  and  see  them 
roll  from  out  their  gateway,  clothed  in  brown 
serge  mantles  fastened  round  the  waist  by  ropes, 
not  used  now,  I  fancy,  as  was  formerly  intended, 
to  mortify  the  flesh  in  its  literal  sense. 

Wondrously  fine  heads  had  some  of  those 
monks ;  many  a  keen  glance,  many  a  pair  of  full, 
rich,  melting  eyes  shone  beneath  the  cowl  and 
silky  beards,  flowing  profusely  over  their  chest, 
some  black  as  the  raven's  plumage,  others  of  a  sil- 
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very  whiteness,  often  gave  them  a  most  dignified 
appearance.  Easy  in  mind,  and  well  cared  for 
in  body  is  this  wealthy  order  of  men,  who  carry 
on  two  lucrative  occupations.  To  the  goodness 
of  their  bread  as  bakers  I  can  attest ;  and  also 
to  the  sweet  essences  expressed  from  the 
flowers  at  their  establishment  for  perfumery. 

The  cellars  at  this  monastery  are  said  to 
possess  the  finest  wines  in  Florence,  and  the 
daily  repasts  of  the  community  are  declared 
to  be  sumptuous  enough  for  princes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  is  a  well  of  water, 
at  which  I  have  seen  many  a  brown-eyed  beauty 
fill  her  pitcher,  and  rising  on  each  side  are  two 
marble  pyramids,  elevated  on  the  backs  of  a  pair 
of  bronze  tortoises,  beautiful  specimens  of  art, 
by  John  of  Bologna. 

The  different  fetes  held  at  Florence  in  honour 
of  the  Saints  are  extremely  numerous.  On 
these  occasions  the  shops  were  always  closed, 
and  every  person  seemed  to  be  out  of  doors 
dressed  in  their  smartest  attire  ;  but  although 
they  made  merry  and  enjoyed  themselves,  we 
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heard  these  constant  holidays  very  generally 
condemned  by  the  middle  classes  and  operatives, 
who  declared  such  frequent  interruptions  of 
trade  to  be  most  injurious  to  its  welfare.  To  a 
stranger,  however,  so  much  street  parade  is 
both  pleasant  and  advantageous,  for  it  enlivens 
the  town,  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing novel  scenes,  and  brings  together  for  his 
inspection  a  large  concourse  of  people,  new  to 
him  in  habits,  feelings,  and  customs. 

One  of  the  first  fetes  we  witnessed  in  our 
Piazza,  was  that  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  we 
found  it  much  the  same  as  in  Genoa,  hosts  of 
friars  of  orders,  grey,  black,  brown,  and  white; 
a  silver  temple,  greatly  similar,  although  more 
splendid  than  the  one  at  the  Sardinian  sea-port ; 
numbers  of  men  and  women  bearing  large 
lighted  tapers,  and  boys,  running  by  their  sides, 
holding  three-cornered  paper  bags  to  catch  the 
droppings,  which  they  sold  afterwards  to  the 
wax-chandlers.  But  another,  and  more  amus- 
ing exhibition  was  the  race  of  the  Cocchi. 
Workmen  were  busy  for  days  building  up  a 
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vast  amphitheatre  of  seats,  and  a  large  box  be- 
neath the  portico,  decorated  with  crimson  velvet. 
The  24th  of  June  arrived,  it  was  the  Festa  of 
St.  Giovanni,  in  honour  of  whom  our  Piazza 
had  been  prepared  for  the  Cocchi  or  Chariot 
race,  and  we  established  ourselves  on  the  balcony 
in  good  time,  that  nothing  might  escape  us. 
One  by  one  appeared  the  pieces  of  silks  of 
varied  colours,  some  red,  some  yellow,  and 
others  richly  embroidered,  which  it  is  the  custom 
in  all  Italian  towns  to  hang  from  the  windows 
on  great  festas.  When  thus  decked  out,  all 
looked  very  gay,  and  the  tiers  of  seats  filled 
rapidly,  with  an  animated  and  well  dressed 
population.  The  time  fixed  for  the  race  drew 
near,  the  drums  began  to  beat,  and  several  state 
carriages  more  or  less  gilded,  drawn  by  numer- 
ous horses  drove  up  to  the  portico,  bringing  the 
ducal  family,  attended  by  some  of  the  Court  in 
full  dress.  The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  and 
their  suite  descended,  and  walking  up  the  steps 
took  possession  of  the  large  crimson  box. 
There  was  a  strange  contrast  between  the  royal 
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pair.  The  Duke  had  a  slouching  walk,  and 
head  slightly  bent  down  towards  one  side,  and 
possessed  a  weak  face,  the  glances  of  whose 
small,  pale  blue  eyes  seemed  always  to  shun 
observation,  and  never  fixed  on  anyone  a 
straight-forward  look.  The  Duchess,  with  a 
diadem  of  diamonds,  glittering  on  her  proud 
dark  brow,  her  black  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  her 
head  erect,  stepped  firmly  forth,  and  turned 
towards  the  people  a  countenance  of  decision 
that  knew  no  fear,  as  it  was  equally  devoid  of 
softness.  A  band  struck  up  as  the  royal  party 
took  their  seats,  and  when  its  notes  had  ceased, 
the  loud  blast  of  a  trumpet  sounded  through 
the  Piazza.  The  five  competitors  entered  upon 
the  scene  of  action,  dressed  very  much  like  the 
Roman  warriors  of  some  travelling  circus,  and 
driving  gilded  chariots,  to  each  of  which  was 
attached  a  pair  of  horses;  their  dress,  though 
similar  in  form,  differed  in  colour,  to  enable  the 
spectators  to  distinguish  each  one  from  the 
others ;  and  after  taking  a  quiet  turn,  the  five 
stationed  themselves  in  a  line  beneath  the 
Grand  Duke's  box. 
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The  word  of  command  was  given — away 
dashed,  not  the  fiery  steeds  as  they  should  have 
been,  but  the  heavy  dray-horses  dragging  the 
lumbering  cars  after  them.  First  one,  and  then 
another  pair  of  animals  gained  the  foremost 
rank ;  but  as  their  paces  were  neither  swift  nor 
graceful,  our  interest  was  very  slight  in  the 
matter ;  it  would  have  been  even  less  had  we 
been  aware,  that  for  fear  of  accidents,  the 
winning  party  had  been  decided  on  before 
hand ! 

Certainly,  it  was  a  childish  affair — a  com- 
plete burlesque  at  which  sensible  people  smiled ; 
but  it  formed  a  pretty  tout  ensemble  to  look  at, 
gave  us  pleasure  to  hear  the  clear  joyous  peals 
from  the  amphitheatre,  and  while  we  acknow- 
ledged that  it  seemed  strange  for  a  royal  family 
to  come  in  state  to  witness  such  an  exhibition, 
we  confessed  also  that  the  crimson  velvet  box, 
filled  by  its  richly-dressed  occupants,  was  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  the  bright  scene. 

When  the  race  was  over,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  followed  by  ladies  in  feathers  and 
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jewels,  prince's,  ambassadors,  and  generals  in 
full  uniforms  and  court  dresses,  quitted  the 
large  box  and,  resuming  their  places  in  the 
carriages,  drove  back  to  the  palace  without  a 
cheer  from  any  individual  in  the  crowd. 

Gravely  and  silently  had  the  people  watched 
the  departure  of  the  timid  Duke  with  his  lion- 
hearted  Duchess;  and  during  our  residence  of 
four  years  in  Florence,  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  them  receive  a  warmer  welcome,  not 
even  at  the  Carnivals,  when  an  Italian  is  more 
mad  and  prone  to  cheering  than  at  any  other 
time.  Nor  can  I  recall  to  mind  one  single 
instance  of  a  Tuscan  who  declared  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  rule  under  which  he  lived,  while  I 
could  give  numerous  ones  of  the  praises  and  the 
longings  for  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  Constitu- 
tional Government.  I  could  place  my  finger  on 
many  a  shop  where  that  king's  picture  had 
been  smuggled  into  a  corner  of  the  window ; 
and  when  his  spirit  was  for  a  short  time  bowed 
down  by  the  overwhelming  losses  of  wife, 
mother,  and  brother,  the  fears  lest  he  should 
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abdicate,  or  lest  he  might  die,  which  we  heard 
constantly  expressed,  were,  I  believe,  as  sincere 
as  they  were  earnest,  proving  that  the  desire  for 
the  Constitutional  Government  of  the  Re 
galantuomo,  now  resounding  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  has  not  been  the 
momentary  cry  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  silent  wish  prevading  the  country 
since  '48 ;  and  which  showed  itself  in  a 
thousand  quiet  ways  while  we  resided  there. 
At  the  time  of  the  Russian  War,  when 
Sardinia  joined  her  forces  to  those  of  England 
and  France,  all  Italians  applauded  the  move- 
ment, secretly  hoping  it  might  be  the  means  of 
cementing  a  friendship  between  her  and  the 
Western  Powers,  likely  to  prove  favourable  to  the 
Italian  cause. 

All  the  movements  of  the  Sardinian  troops 
were  watched  with  anxiety,  and  I  may  say  with 
pride,  for  then  it  first  became  evident  that 
Italians  could  fight,  and  were  not  so  helpless 
and  degenerate  a  race  as  some  had  believed 
them  to  be. 
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The  afternoon's  amusement  on  the  Festa  of 
St.  Giovanni,  was  quite  different  from  that 
we  had  witnessed  in  the  morning,  and  was  at- 
tended with  danger  and  with  cruelty.  In  as 
straight  a  line  as  could  be  marked  out,  the 
streets  through  the  town  were  covered  with 
sand,  and  along  this  way  rushed  a  number  of 
horses  without  riders,  goaded  by  the  spurs  that 
had  been  fastened  to  their  bodies,  and  frightened 
by  the  shrieks  and  yells  of  the  multitude  lining 
the  pathway  along  both  sides  of  the  streets. 
We  saw  them  pass  from  a  friend's  windows, 
but  the  sight  we  caught  of  them  was  so  mo- 
mentary, for  they  had  no  sooner  come  than  they 
were  gone — that  considered  as  a  race  it  was 
totally  devoid  of  interest.  No  barriers  were 
erected  to  keep  the  mad  animals  from  breaking 
out  of  the  course  intended  for  them  to  take, 
or  dashing  in  amongst  the  crowd ;  nor  was 
such  an  occurrence  unusual,  owing  to  the  pain 
and  fright  the  poor  creatures  suffered,  and 
which  generally  led  to  serious  accidents,  both 
to  the  people  and  the  horses. 

VOL.  i.  u 
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When  night  came,  the  Cathedral,  the  Cam- 
panile or  Belfry,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  many 
other  buildings  in  the  town  were  illuminated, 
while  fire-works  were  let  off  from  a  glittering 
castle  raised  upon  one  of  the  bridges,  where  lights 
sparkled  also,  reflecting  lines  of  golden  stars 
upon  the  waters.  The  crowd  more  lively  even 
than  it  had  been  during  the  day,  expressed  its 
delight  in  noisy  acclamations;  but,  like  as  in 
Genoa,  it  was  an  orderly  and  good-tempered 
assemblage,  which  possessed  the  additional 
fascination  of  Tuscan  manners. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  cholera,  which 
had  been  making  rapid  strides  over  Italy,  at 
last  reached  Florence.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
first  visit  of  this  frightful  pestilence  to  Florence ; 
at  any  rate  none  of  the  Italian  doctors  knew  how 
to  treat  it,  and  were  in  despair  over  the  large 
proportion  of  deaths  amongst  their  patients.  The 
virulence  of  the  malady  increased  daily  until  its 
victims  were  numbered  by  hundreds.  The  bell  of 
the  Misericordia  called  its  brethren  to  the  sick 
and  dying  with  solemn  toll  by  day  and  night ; 
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men  ringing  bells  along  the  streets  to  give 
notice  of  the  coming  of  the  Host  passed  by 
continually ;  and  of  an  evening,  when  night  had 
thrown  its  shades  over  the  Piazza,  the  stillness 
was  often  broken  by  the  low  murmur  of  the 
priests  as  they  passed  along  followed  by  the 
processions  of  the  dead.  The  theatres  began 
to  be  avoided,  for  each  night  some  person 
or  another  was  carried  out  powerless,  beneath 
the  grasp  of  the  fearful  disease ;  several  persons 
fled  from  the  town  to  places  which  they 
believed  the  pestilence  had  not  yet  reached,  but 
even  there  many  of  them  died  of  fright,  or  from 
the  effects  of  the  disease  latent  within  them  pre- 
vious to  their  departure. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  clergy  determined 
on  making  an  appeal  for  help,  not  to  God, 
but  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  was  a  Madonna,  upon 
whose  wooden  figure  daylight  had  not  shone 
for  ages  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should 
be  carried  thence  to  the  Cathedral  and  back 
again  in  solemn  procession. 

u  2 
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Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  deep  clear 
sky  was  set  with  its  myriad  gems,  the  priests  ap- 
peared clad  in  their  rich  white  robes  worked  with 
roses  and  other  flowers,  while  boys  in  lace  tunics 
followed  waving  their  silver  censers  to  and  fro, 
whence  ascended  the  curling  fumes  of  incense. 
Then  came  the  object  of  general  interest,  the 
large  wooden  doll  dressed  in  a  light  blue  bro- 
caded silk,  a  necklace  of  jewels  round  her  neck 
and  flowers  on  her  head,  mounted  on  several 
men's  shoulders;  following  in  her  train  were 
priests  and  monks,  with  numbers  of  the  female  re- 
latives of  those  who  had  died  of  the  cholera,  some 
in  deep  mourning  with  long  black  veils  down  to 
their  feet,  and  others  clothed  entirely  in  white, 
their  heads  covered  with  flowing  muslin  drapery, 
and  all  of  them  carrying  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  procession  from  the 
Cathedral,  the  doll  was  carried  up  the  steps  of 
the  church,  and  there  the  bishop  stepped  forth 
to  pronounce  a  blessing.  Then  monks,  priests, 
and  women  all  knelt  upon  the  ground,  and 
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so  great  was  their  number,  that  they  extended  all 
round  the  Piazza,  and  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  narrow  street  leading  to  the  Cathedral. 
The  long  rows  of  lights,  the  bowed  figures  in 
their  black  and  white  robes,  the  stillness  of 
night  only  broken  by  the  solemn  chanting  from 
the  steps,  hushed  the  surrounding  crowd  to 
silence.  The  ceremony  was  ended,  the  tapers 
shorie  no  longer,  the  priests  were  gone,  the  crowd 
had  passed  away,  and  the  Piazza  had  again  be- 
come a  dark,  empty  space,  the  heavens  alone  re- 
maining unchanged,  deep,  clear,  and  full  of  stars. 
How  grand  they  looked  !  how  vast  the  mystery 
they  enveloped,  how  brightly  those  countless 
worlds  were  shining  !  Oh,  how  could  that  multi- 
tude offer  up  such  a  service  as  it  had  just 
done,  beneath  that  wondrous  evidence  of  Al- 
mighty Power,  or,  for  one  moment,  dare  to 
believe  it  worthy  of  His  acceptance  ! 

The  morrow  came,  and  when  its  hours  had 
passed  away,  it  became  very  generally  known  that 
an  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
cholera  cases  over  those  of  the  preceding  days, 
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caused  most  probably  by  the  crowding  together 
so  many  persons. 

But  if  painted  dolls  were  powerless  to  arrest 
the  malady,  that  noble  society  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia  worked  indefatigably  like  true  Christians. 

There  were  instances  of  young  men,  who 
after  sitting  all  day  writing  in  close  offices,  spent 
their  nights  in  carrying  the  sick  to  the  hospitals, 
and  in  watching  by  the  bed-sides  of  the  suffering. 
Some  of  them  died  even,  not  from  the  dreaded 
complaint,  but  from  mere  over  exertion  ;  and  ' 
when  witnessing  those  figures  in  their  long 
black  robes  and  covered  faces,  with  two  small 
holes  in  the  hood  to  enable  them  to  see 
through,  assisting  their  helpless  charges  so 
tenderly,  we  wondered  not  to  see  that  every  hat 
was  raised  to  them  in  deference  to  their  charity. 
The  church  belonging  to  this  worthy  order? 
where  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  land 
are  united  together,  is  in  the  Piazza,  close  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  when  any  of  the  brethren  are 
wanted,  a  bell  tolls  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
a  great  distance.  There  are,  however,  always 
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two  or  three  of  the  brethren  in  attendance  night 
and  day.  If  an  accident  takes  place,  their 
stretcher  covered  by  a  black  canopy  soon  appears, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  or  eight  of  them, 
headed  by  one  carrying  restoratives,  and  fol- 
lowed by  others  to  relieve  the  foremost  band 
when  fatigued. 

Not  deterred  by  the  failure  of  the  Madonna* 
of  the  Santa  Maria  Novella,  the  priests  dragged 
out  other  dolls  to  be  paraded  about  in  like- 
manner ;  and  when  at  last  the  malady  decreased, 
a  thanksgiving  was  addressed  to  Our  Lady,  or 
rather  to  her  wooden  representatives. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Court  receptions  in  Florence — The  Florentine  Museum — The 
Wax-models  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Frame — The 
Tribune  of  Galileo — Florentine  reverence  for  Genius — The 
Monks'  Convent  of  La  Certosa — The  Priests— Italian  esti- 
mation of  the  English — Florentine  Carving — Fairs — The 
Annual  Fair  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 

COURT  receptions  in  Florence  were  attended 
with  far  less  ceremony  than  in  England  ;  and 
many  English  persons  who  had  been  deterred 
from  going  through  the  expensive  and  tedious 
business  of  being  presented  at  the  drawing-rooms 
held  at  St.  James's,  gladly  obtained  entrance  to 
those  which  took  place  at  Palazzo  Pitti.  Evening 
was  the  time  always  chosen  for  these  receptions, 
which  were  of  frequent  occurrence  when  the 
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Grand  Duke  and  his  family  resided  in  the  capital, 
and  after  the  ceremony  the  Ducal  family  and 
those  who  had  assisted  at  it  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  dancing,  thus  converting  what 
is  one  of  the  most  formal  phases  of  aristocratic 
life  into  a  pleasant  re-union,  where  people  were 
ahle  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  company  of 
their  sovereign. 

But  this  amusement  of  the  higher  orders  of 
Florence  helongs  now  to  the  past.  So  in  all 
the  smaller  States,  each  has  had  to  give  up  the 
gaiety  attending  itss  little  Court.  One  and  all 
must  submit  to  some  slight  and  trivial 
changes  to  which  they  will  doubtless  bend  with 
as  good  a  grace,  as  they  have  submitted  with 
unrepining  patience  to  more  serious  vexations 
and  annoyances  ;  and  the  facility  of  the  national 
character  in  adapting  itself  to  circumstances  will 
soon  extinguish  all  regret,  provided  petty 
jealousies  be  not  roused  to  destroy  that  neces- 
sary devotion  which  demands  the  sacrifice  of 
every  private  feeling  to  secure  the  much  desired 
union  of  the  nation. 
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The  Florentine  Museum,  a  building  of  con- 
siderable extent,  is  rich  in  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  contains  a  large  collection  of  mathe- 
matical instruments.  It  also  possesses  nu- 
merous wax  models  of  the  human  frame,  which 
are  highly  interesting  and  useful  works  to  the 
student.  Several  professors,  and  assistants  work- 
ing under  their  directions,  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  constructing  these  models ;  for  when 
they  crack,  turn  yellow,  or  become  otherwise 
injured,  they  are  immediately  replaced  by  fresh 
ones.  Nine  halls  are  devoted  to  this  most  com- 
plete and  artistic  exhibition,  where  all  parts  of  the 
human  frame,  every  organ,  muscle,  and  nerve, 
and  the  smallest  bones  are  represented  separ- 
ately, and  then  shown  as  they  are  knit  together 
in  nature. 

Here,  from  some  of  the  most  perfect  imitations 
of  his  frame  that  are  in  existence,  man  may 
learn  how  wonderfully  he  is  made,  which  he  can 
not  examine  without  deep  interest,  accom- 
panied by  admiration  at  the  great  artistic  ex- 
cellence displayed  in  the  construction  even  of 
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the  most  minute  and  least  prominent  portions  of 
the  whole. 

One  room,  however,  containing  cases  of  nu- 
merous small  figures,  showing  the  ravages  com- 
mitted on  the  body  by  the  action  of  the  plague, 
and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it  after  death 
—  though  doubtless  very  perfect  representations, 
are  extremely  unpleasant  objects  to  look  at. 
Those  specimens  representing  an  advanced 

V 

state  of  decay  are  so  revolting  that  one  feels 
constrained  to  turn  away  from  them  in 
disgust.  Thus  the  interest  created  by  the 
former  exhibition  of  all  the  fine  and  delicate 
parts  of  the  human  body,  far  more  wonderful 
in  their  construction  than  the  most  intricate 
pieces  of  machinery,  ceases,  when  they  are 
collected  together  in  a  mass  of  corruption  too 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

From  these  examples  of  the  decay  of  the 
body,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  lasting 
evidences  of  a  great  mind.  Within  the  same 
building  is  a  magnificent  hall  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Galileo,  and  called  by  his  name 
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wherein  are  preserved  the  instruments  which  he 
used.  Paintings  representing  events  in  his 
and  other  scientific  men's  lives  also  adorn  its 
walls. 

It  is  delightful  to  be  so  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  great  student  of  the  starry  heavens  while 
wandering  round  that  beautiful  Tribuna.  But 
Florence  is  full  of  interesting  reminiscences  of  her 
men  of  genius.  In  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  there 
is  a  stone  on  which  has  been  engraved  the 
words  "  Sasso  di  Dante."  There  the  king  of 
Italian  poets  is  said  to  have  sat  for  hours  to- 
gether looking  up  at  the  splendid  cathedral  he 
loved  so  well.  And  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
that  while  admiring  that  noble  edifice,  some  of 
those  grand  thoughts  arose  in  his  mind,  which 
he  uttered  in  language  so  full  of  fire  and  deep 
earnestness,  and  which  succeeding  generations 
continually  attempt  to  explain  with  only  im- 
perfect success.  Another  tablet  upon  the  wall 
of  a  house  not  far  from  the  Piazza,  indicates 
the  residence  of  the  poet  when  a  youth.  The 
same  care  has  been  taken  to  point  out  where 
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Alfieri,  Macchiavelli,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  other  great  men  dwelt. 

This  shows  great  reverence  on  the  part  ot 
the  Italians  for  those  who  have  proved  them- 
selves an  honour  to  their  country,  and  they 
draw  the  stranger's  attention  to  these  memorials 
with  looks  of  pride  upon  their  animated  coun- 
tenances. 

While  passing  from  street  to  street,  examin- 
ing these  and  other  remarkable  edifices,  we 
met  monk  after  monk  trudging  along  with  an 
immense  bag  slung  across  his  shoulder,  into 
which  he  put  whatever  he  obtained  by  begging 
from  house  to  house ;  and  even  poor  families 
who  could  hardly  scrape  enough  money  together 
to  keep  hunger  from  the  door,  were  expected  to 
contribute  their  mite  towards  supporting  these 
strong  healthy  men  in  idleness.  These  are  the 
most  injurious  beggars  of  Italy,  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  often  give  their  donations  very  reluc- 
tantly, hardly  daring  to  refuse  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  priestly  influence  with  the  go- 
vernment. 
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Among  the  numerous  convents,  that  of  La 
Certosa,  one  not  among  the  richest,  yet  possesses 
the  advantage  of  an  exceedingly  fine  position. 
It  is  situated  rather  more  than  two  miles  be- 
yond  the  town,  and  after  driving  that  distance 
through  lanes  not  much  sheltered  by  foliage, 
but  at  times  closely  hemmed  in  with  walls,  we 
came  in  sight  of  its  gates. 

Upon  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  hill,  the  sides 
of  which  were  fresh  and  bright  with  the  green 
leaves  of  the  olive  trees  and  vines  growing 
thereon,  stood  the  old  gothic  walls  in  deep  grey 
masses,  rising  up  from  which  appeared  many 
battlements  and  towers,  these  produce  on  the 
stranger  an  impression  that  he  is  approach- 
ing a  town,  which  on  a  closer  approach  changes 
to  that  of  a  strongly  fortified  castle  of  consider- 
able importance. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  admire  within  this  ex- 
tensive dwelling  of  the  monks,  who  once  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  surrounding  it,  but  whose 
wealth  is  now  greatly  decreased.  The  Order  is 
a  striking  example  of  the  waning  power  and 
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influence  of  the  priesthood,  and  wears  its 
mantle  of  decay  as  becomingly  as  possible,  so 
much  so  that  outwardly  it  still  presents  a  rich 
appearance.  But  the  beauties  of  ancient  art 
so  carefully  protected  in  the  fine  church  and 
other  buildings,  those  old  cloisters  where  we 
would  have  gladly  wandered  listening  to  the 
stories  of  the  monks,  could  only  be  made  known 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  others  who  had 
seen  them,  for  under  the  gateway  of  La  Certosa 
no  woman  is  permitted  to  pass,  unless  pro- 
vided with  an  order  for  admission  from  the  arch- 
bishop. Even  the  monks  it  is  said  are  never 
allowed  to  walk  through  it  into  the  world,  from 
which  they  are  withdrawn  for  ever.  Such 
also  is  the  strictness  of  the  order,  even  amongst 
themselves,  that  they  live  apart  from  each  other 
in  separate  dwellings. 

"  Mankind  cannot  benefit/'  I  have  heard 
Italians  exclaim,  "  by  such  retirement  of  any  of 
its  members,  nor  do  the  communities  themselves 
derive  any  great  advantage  from  it,  for  there  is 
often  more  quarrelling,  jealousy  and  scandal 
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prevalent  within,  than  without  the  walls  of 
convents  and  nunneries." 

They  must  in  fact  be  even  worse  than  use- 
less to  the  country.  Their  example  of  idleness 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  injurious  to  a  people  who 
have  yet  to  learn  the  necessity  for  work,  that 
only  by  fulfilling  this  wise  law  of  their  Creator 
can  they  secure  to  their  country  and  themselves 
a  truly  happy  and  prosperous  state. 

Italians  will  have  to  repudiate  the  "  dolce  far 
niente"  system,  however  alluring  a  form  it  may 
assume  in  their  attractive  land,  where  the  mere 
animal  pleasure  of  living  is  so  much  enhanced 
by  a  most  genial  climate  and  the  fascinating 
loveliness  of  its  diversified  scenery ;  they  must 
take  upon  them  the  duties  of  their  several  stations 
in  a  serious  and  earnest  manner,  which  the  idle 
loitering  life  pervading  society  in  general — en- 
gendered by  constantly  recurring  processions,  nu- 
merous court  receptions  in  each  little  State,  and 
grand  Church  ceremonies — has  precluded. 

Another  class  of  the  clergy,  the  priests,  though 
they  do  not  beg  like  their  brethren  the  monks, 
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and  are  less  idle,  since  they  say  masses  and  hear 
confessions  in  return  for  the  stipend  allowed 
them  by  the  Church,  yet  they  are  often  the  cause 
of  disunion  in  families  where  they  obtain  much 
influence. 

Until  lately,  crimes,  which  when  perpetrated 
by  the  laity  met  with  public  chastisement,  gener- 
ally passed  unpunished  with  the  clergy,  as  it  was 
the  invariable  rule  to  draw  a  veil  over  their  ac- 
tions, they  being  for  the  most  part  servants  and 
partisans  of  the  despotic  rulers  of  the  country. 
Nor  could  a  person  whom  they  might  have  in- 
jured in  any  way  hope  to  find  redress  by  means 
of  the  courts-of-law,  it  being  very  generally 
understood  that  they  would  contrive  to  obtain 
judgment  in  their  favour. 

Living  under  a  state  of  civil  and  religious 
government,  so  contrary  to  justice  and  injurious 
to  morality,  the  wonder  is  that  Italy  has  not 
sunk  past  all  hope  of  recovering  anything  of 
her  former  greatness.  But  though  her  people 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  see  violation  of 
trust,  want  of  integrity,  treachery  and  falsehood 
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triumphant,  while  truth  and  honesty  were  de- 
feated, they  have  not  ceased  to  prize  those  ne- 
glected virtues;  for  in  no  continental  country  have 
I  witnessed  greater  reverence  for  upright  con- 
duct, nor  anywhere  so  child-like  and  perfect  a 
confidence  as  they  placed  in  those  whose  actions 
were  guided  by  it. 

The  English,  as  a  nation,  stand  foremost  in 
Italian  estimation,  as  the  possessors  of  this 
quality.  Throughout  the  country  I  have  fre- 
quently been  pressed  by  shopkeepers,  to  whom 
everything  concerning  me,  except  my  nation- 
alility,  was  unknown,  to  take  away  articles  of 
value,  when  happening  not  to  have  the  money 
with  me  to  pay  for  them ;  and  once  or  twice 
I  acceded  to  the  request  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  their  words,  when  they  unhesitatingly  allowed 
me  to  depart. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  this  excessive  confidence 
in  English  integrity  causes  them  to  be  imposed 
upon,  but  such  cases  I  am  glao^  to  say  are  so 
rare,  that  no  diminution  of  trust  ever  follows  an 
occurrence  of  the  kind.  In  the  picture-magazines, 
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I  cannot  call  what  are  nothing  more  than  manu- 
factories, by  the  word  galleries  which  I  have 
applied  to  genuine  works  of  art,  where  copies  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  may  be  purchased 
from  five  shillings  to  fifty  pounds,  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  work,  the  same  implicit  belief 
in  an  Englishman's  honesty  characterizes  the 
general  behaviour  towards  him. 

These  magazines  are  established  by  those 
artists  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
money  sufficient  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of  a 
large  collection  of  copies,  good,  bad  and  indif- 
ferent richly  gilded  frames,  and  to  employ 
copyists  of  the  meanest  capacities  who  paint  in 
the  galleries  for  them  at  a  small  sum  per  day, 
producing  shocking  daubs  which  are  afterwards 
handed  over  to  more  expert  hands  to  correct 
and  finish.  Without  handsome  frames  to  place 
the  pictures  in  they  would  not  sell  well,  for  out 
of  the  numbers  who  visit  the  studios  during 
the  autumn  and  spring  seasons,  only  a  few  are 
capable  of  appreciating  their  real  merit.  It  was 
generally  considered  that  the  English  bought 
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the  best  pictures,  and  the  Americans  the  hand- 
somest frames.  The  frames,  however,  are  often 
more  worthy  to  be  called  works  of  art  than  the 
pictures,  their  designs  being  original  and  carved 
with  great  artistic  feeling.  Every  leaf,  flower, 
or  figure  in  these  superior  specimens  of  carving 
were  executed  with  the  greatest  nicety,  every 
cut  being  intended  to  produce  harmony  in  the 
chiaroscuro  as  well  as  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  several  forms,  as  well  as  represent  most 
faithfully  those  objects  in  nature  chosen  by  the 
artist  as  his  models. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  Florence  when  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  constant  occurrence 
of  small  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
for  some  time  one  was  held  at  different  gates  on 
each  festa  successively,  to  which  numbers  of  the 
lower  orders  flocked  together.  Once  every 
year  a  large  fair  takes  place  inside  the  town, 
when  during  several  days  the  Piazza  del  Duomo 
and  the  broad  street  leading  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  Piazza  of  the  Santa  Annunziata, 
(where  the  beautiful  frescos  of  Andrea  del 
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Sarto  adorn  the  cloisters  adjoining  the  church 
of  the  same  name,)  are  stalls  of  all  kinds  of 
second-hand  things,  which  draw  crowds  of 
persons  anxious  to  purchase  great  bargains. 
Muslin  dresses,  remnants  of  silk  and  pieces  of 
ribands,  either  too  old  or  too  faded  to  obtain 
purchasers  in  the  shops,  find  here  a  ready  sale, 
owing  to  the  tempting  low  prices  at  which  they 
are  offered  ;  venders  of  toys,  combs,  and  fancy 
articles  also  send  their  old  stock  to  this  large 
mart  of  inferior  goods.  But  the  most  amusing 
selections  are  to  be  seen  around  the  Duomo. 
Such  strange  antique  pieces  of  furniture,  honey- 
combed with  the  dry  rot,  such  pots  and  pans 
hopelessly  dingy  and  battered  out  of  their 
original  form,  such  heaps  of  rusty  nails  and 
bits  of  iron  a  beggar  would  hardly  have  stooped 
to  pick  up.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of 
Florence  must  have  been  ransacked  to  produce 
this  collection  of  worn  out  household  furniture 
and  kitchen  utensils  ;  but  those  in  charge  of 
them  were  not  able  to  do  such  a  quick  thriving 
business  as  their  neighbours  in  the  street, 
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who  called  out  their  prices  in  loud  tones  of 
rivalry,  and  enlarged  upon  the  merits  of 
their  doubtful  merchandise  with  evident  success. 
The  possessors  of  the  least  inviting  wares  were 
occasionally  obliged  to  wait  patiently  for  a  whole 
morning  for  a  customer  who,  when  he  had  ap- 
peared, turned  over  their  rubbish  to  try  and  poke 
from  out  of  it  something  better  than  the  gene- 
rality of  articles  of  which  the  odd  pile  was  com- 
posed ;  would  hold  along  and  animated  conversa- 
tion over  it ;  and  eventually  dole  out  the  few 
coppers  for  which  its  owner  finally  consented  to 
give  it  up,  with  a  reluctance  that  could  not  be 
wondered  at  by  those  uninterested  individuals 
who  might  have  happened  to  form  their  estima- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  bargain  while  watching 
its  different  phases. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  Tuscan  Gentleman's  Experiences  of  the  state  of  the  Lom- 
bard-Venetian Kingdom  during  the  latter  days  of  Austrian 
Rule — War  Taxes — The  Conscription. — Strict  Laws  by 
which  the  Lombard- Venetian  Universities  were  governed — 
The  Defence  of  Venice  in  1849 — The  resistance  of  Brescia, 
and  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Austrians  upon  the 
Brescians — Carlo  Zima  and  others  burnt  alive — Austrian 
flogging  of  men  and  women — Courage  of  a  Venetian 
Girl — Sequestrations — The  hanging  of  prisoners  on  sus- 
picion— Generosity  of  the  Italians  to  their  enemies. 

ALTHOUGH  Italian  suffering  and  Italian 
forbearance  have  at  last  been  recognized,  there 
is  still  occasionally  some  one  to  be  found  who, 
like  the  disciple  Thomas,  cannot  believe  without 
seeing,  and  who  therefore  considers  the  people 
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of  Italy  unworthy  of  the  great  interest  they  have 
latterly  excited  so  generally. 

But  as  the  continual  dropping  of  water  upon 
a  stone  will  in  time  wear  away  a  hole,  so  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  facts  referring 
to  Italy  may  at  last  convince  the  difficult  of 
belief,  while  they  will  help  to  strengthen  the  con- 
viction of  those  who  have  been  persuaded  by 
the  evidence  already  produced. 

One  of  our  earliest  acquaintances  in  the 
Tuscan  capital  was  a  Florentine  gentleman  who 
had  travelled  much  in  various  parts  of  his  coun- 
try, and  had  therefore  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  troubles  of  other  states  besides  those 
of  his  native  one.  An  introduction  to  him  had 
been  given  to  us  by  an  English  friend,  who 
expressed  perfect  belief  in  his  integrity,  a 
belief  in  which  we  subsequently  had  every 
reason  to  concur,  and  which  led  us  to  accept 
confidently  his  representations  respecting  the 
state  of  Italy.  Some  of  the  facts  related  by 
him  I  will  mention  here.  From  March  '48 
to  August '49,  the  expenses  caused  by  the  war 
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in  the  Lombard- Venetian  kingdoms,  were 
almost  paid  for  by  the  taxes  levied  upon  the 
people  by  Austria  ;  for  besides  the  seventy-five 
millions  of  francs  imposed  upon  the  little  devoted 
kingdom  of  Piedmont,  that  kingdom  decreed 
further  contributions  from  its  Italian  subjects 
to  the  amount  of  220  millions  of  francs. 

Previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1848,  the 
conscription  for  the  Lombard- Venetian  kingdom 
amounted  on  an  average  to  7000  men.  This 
number,  however,  was  afterwards  increased  to 
15,000  per  annum,  and  that,  too,  in  a  country 
which  had  formerly  contained  five  million  souls, 
but  was  rapidly  decreasing  owing  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  many  young  men  who  were  unwilling 
to  serve  in  the  Austrian  army.  Those  who  found 
themselves  obliged  to  become  soldiers,  were  sent 
into  Hungary  and  Poland,  Austria  not  daring 
to  trust  them  in  Italy.  These  young  men, 
therefore,  had  to  livo  separated  from  their 
friends  and  countrymen  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  service,  exiles  amongst  foreigners 
whose  habits  were  strange,  and  language  un- 
intelligible to  them.  The  Empire  was 
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divided  at  the  same  time  into  fourteen  corps- 
d'arme'e,  three  of  which  were  employed  to  keep 
the  Northern  portion  of  Italy  tranquil,  from 
Milan  and  Venice  to  Sienna  and  Ancona. 

When  the  Italian  universities  required  pro- 
fessors, they  were  never  allowed  to  be  elected 
in  Italy,  but  always  received  their  appointments 
at  Vienna,  where  the  subjects  in  which  the  stu- 
dents should  be  instructed  had  to  be  decided 
upon.  Even  their  answers  could  not  be  given 
as  common  sense  dictated,  but  were  required  to 
be  delivered  in  set  phrases  as  framed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  German  authorities.  The 
government  also  carried  its  strict  laws  for  the 
education  of  Italian  subjects  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  entirely  excluded  Italian  history  and 
philosophy  by  Italian  authors  from  the  course 
of  studies  appointed  to  be  followed  in  the 
universities.  It  seemed  as  if  Austria  determined, 
if  possible,  to  sweep  from  the  land  every  vestige 
of  its  nationality,  and  so  feared  instructing  the 
youth  of  Italy  concerning  the  past  greatness  of 
the  country,  lest  hopes  might  be  raised  of  its 
future  recovery.  Another  circumstance  which  gave 
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grounds  for  such  an  opinion,  was  the  frequent 
efforts  to  introduce  the  German  language  into 
the  Lombard- Venetian  kingdom ;  but  which 
the  Italians  resisted  with  great  determination. 
Venice  when  abandoned  by  all,  was  summoned 
by  Marshal  Radetzky  to  surrender.  With 
courageous  patriotism  those  within  its  walls 
replied,  "  Venice  will  resist  Austria  at  all  costs." 
And  notwithstanding  their  isolated  position, 
these  brave  hearted  Venetians  determined  to 
stand  out  to  the  last  against  Austria's  hosts. 
The  bombardment  by  the  latter  continued  from 
the  24th  of  May,  to  the  6th  of  August. 
During  this  period,  the  besieged  incurred  a 
private  debt  of  forty  millions  of  francs  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  defence  of  the  town,  where 
for  thirty  days  before  its  capitulation  the  cholera 
had  been  raging;  but  the  inhabitants  only 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  after  all  provisions  and 
ammunitions  were  exhausted. 

Brescia,  a  town  containing  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  commanded  by  a  castle  in  the 
possession  of  the  Austrians,  rose  in  arms  on  the 
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23rd  of  March,  1849,  and  resisted  the  forces 
which  were  brought  against  her  until  the  2nd  of 
April.  The  houses  and  the  barricades  had  to  be 
defended  by  a  population  exposed  to  a  cross 
fire  from  the  fort  within  the  city,  and  the 
besieging  corps  under  the  command  of  General 
Haynau.  When  forced  to  surrender,  the 
Italians  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  this 
monster,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man,  and  all 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  infuriated 
soldiers  were  perpetrated  by  his  orders.  This 
horrid  page  of  history  which,  at  the  time  it 
happened,  roused  the  indignation  of  Englishmen 
against  its  authors,  and  awakened  their  sympa- 
thies for  the  sufferers,  may  well  be  compared  to 
the  massacres  lately  committed  in  India,  both 
of  which  can  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
parallel  cases  of  the  extremest  ferocity  of  bar- 
barism. Men  were  burnt  alive,  Carlo  Zima 
amongst  the  number ;  respect  for  women  was 
set  aside ;  children  were  bayonetted,  and 
trodden  under  the  hoofs  of  the  cavalry  ;  old  ttien 
were  mutilated  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  wo- 
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men's  ears  and  fingers  were  cut  off  to  obtain  their 
rings.  Scenes  of  the  most  shocking  cruelty  follow- 
ed each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  streets 
flamed  with  the  blood  of  the  weak  and  helpless, 
shed  by  the  conquerors  who  showed  not  mercy. 
The  soldiers  in  fact  behaved  more  like  wild 
beasts  than  human  beings. 

Five  months  later,  twelve  of  the  prisoners 
taken  in  April  were  tried  by  a  Court-Martial,  by 
whom  they  were  condemned  with  a  mockery  of 
justice  to  be  hanged,  which  sentence  was  after- 
wards carried  out  at  the  spot  where  the  Austrians 
had  been  defeated  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection.  Tito  Speri  who  had  been  the 
leader  of  those  gallant  Brescians,  and  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  the  defence  they  so  bravely  made 
against  their  enemies,  ended  his  life  on  the 
gallows  in  Mantua  in  1852.  His  devotion  to 
his  country  has  given  to  his  memory  a  well 
earned  place  amongst  the  not  insignificant  list  of 
Italian  patriots,  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

And  General  Haynau  who  was  responsible  for 
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those  uncivilized,  those  savage  acts.  How 
did  Austria  reprimand  him  ? 

By  new  honours !  He  had  stifled  the  out- 
break ;  he  had  done  good  service  to  the  govern- 
ment; he  was  worthy  of  his  reward.  No 
matter  by  what  atrocities  he  had  succeeded ;  the 
end,  it  would  appear,  justified  the  means. 

On  the  19th  of  August  recurred  the  Em- 
peror's birthday.  According  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice on  such  occasions,  all  the  troops  paraded 
the  streets  of  Milan  while  the  grand  service 
was  being  performed  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
owner  of  a  glove-shop  wishing  to  compliment 
her  best  customers,  (the  Austrian  officers),  hung 
out  a  large  black  and  yellow  flag  from  her 
window.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  it 
was  anything  but  a  pleasing  sight  to  the  Italians, 
who  collected  together  to  gaze  on  the  hated 
emblem  of  a  power  to  which  they  owed  most 
of  the  sufferings  of  their  lives,  wondering  at  the 
shamelessness  of  the  woman  who  could  thus 
outrage  the  feelings  of  a  whole  population. 
But  though  they  collected  in  a  crowd,  all  were 
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quiet  and  well  behaved.  The  Austrians,  how- 
ever, took  advantage  of  the  harmless  gathering, 
and  with  drawn  swords  made  a  rush  upon  the 
people,  wounded  several,  and  took  forty  pri- 
soners. Fifteen  of  the  latter  were  condemned 
to  two  or  three  months  imprisonment,  and  the 
remainder  subjected  to  the  abominable  punish- 
ment of  the  Austrian  stick,  amongst  whom  were 
two  women,  one  seventeen  and  the  other 
nineteen  years  of  age.  The  sentence  of  the 
bastinado  was  carried  out  on  the  public  esplanade 
of  the  Castle,  in  the  presence  of  the  Austrian 
troops,  where  the  officers  stood  making  coarse 
jests,  enjoying  the  scene  as  they  would  have 
done  a  farce.  And  what  could  have  been  the 
feelings  of  those  men  ?  Or  rather,  how  utterly 
devoid  of  all  feelings  they  must  have  been  to 
have  behaved  thus  when  helpless  women 
were  among  the  sufferers,  delicate  girls,  whom 
the  very  publicity  of  the  scene,  the  rude  gaze 
and  the  gross  language  would  have  been  enough 
to  make  them  shrink  from  it  with  horror, 
had  they  been  merely  spectators. 
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Such  cruel  indignities  as  these  burnt  deeply 
into  the  soul  of  the  nation,  and  those  seeds 
of  hatred  which  were  then  sown  so  plentifully, 
increased  ten-fold,  and  gathered  strength  from 
new  persecutions. 

Another  instance  of  the  flogging  system  was 
inflicted  upon  a  young  girl  at  Venice  on 
December  the  1st  1849.  The  sin  of  which  she 
was  accused,  consisted  in  having  spoken  against 
the  Austrians.  She  was  accordingly  arrested,  and 
underwent  the  punishment  of  the  bastinado.  The 
young  Venetian  suffered  the  painful  and  igno- 
minious punishment  with  unflinching  courage, 
and  when  it  was  ended,  exclaimed  to  her  persecu- 
tors, "  Now  I  possess  the  right  of  hating  you  !" 
whereupon  she  was  condemned  to  undergo  an 
additional  number  of  blows.  The  doctor,  how- 
ever, interposed,  declaring  that  the  victim  having 
been  tortured  as  much  as  her  strength  would 
bear,  any  fresh  infliction  was  likely  to  cause  her 
death.  So  the  Austrian  judge  determined  to 
be  spiteful,  and  although  no  longer  able  to 
impose  corporeal  punishment,  sentenced  the 
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offender  to  have  her  hair  cut  off ;  which  detri- 
ment to  her  personal  appearance  was  to  her  as  a 
badge  of  honour,  by  which  she  became,  in  the  eyes 
of  her  countrymen,  far  more  beautiful  than  she 
had  been  before.  A  small  piece  of  tri-coloured 
ribband  left  forgotten  in  a  woman's  drawer,  or 
the  rusty  lock  of  a  musket  in  a  cellar,  was  often 
made  a  pretext  for  imprisonment,  and  sometimes 
even  of  death.  A  threat  to  Austria  written  upon 
the  wall  of  a  house  in  the  darkness  of  night  by  an 
unknown  hand,  which  had  perhaps  been  directed 
by  malice  towards  its  unsuspecting  owner, 
caused  his  imprisonment  or  the  infliction  of  a 
very  heavy  fine.  Instances  of  these  ri- 
gorous measures  are  on  record  in  the  towns  of 
Milan,  Padua,  Brescia,  Venice,  Pavia,  Verona, 
and  Lodi.  Austria  always  seized  with  avidity 
the  least  excuse  which  might  enable  her  to 
sequestrate  the  property  of  her  Italian  subjects. 
The  remonstrances  which  were  at  last  made  to 
her  on  account  of  her  rapaciousness  by  England, 
France,  and  Sardinia,  and  which  many  will 
remember,  those  Powers  having  addressed  to  her 
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about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  were  the 
means  of  moderating  to  a  certain  extent  this 
wholesale  seizure  of  property.  Austria,  however, 
is  reckoned  to  have  drawn  from  this  source 
about  200  millions  of  francs  yearly,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, many  families  were  brought  to  the 
most  distressing  state  of  destitution. 

Amongst  the  victims  of  Austrian  despotism 
in  Italy  was  Carlo  Dotterio,  whose  case  deserves 
particular  notice.  He  was  a  young  man  sus- 
pected by  the  Government  of  having  been  the 
bearer  of  pamphlets  written  against  Austria, 
and  printed  abroad.  This  supposed  guilt — for 
proofs  could  never  be  produced  to  enable  its 
being  called  a  fact — led  to  his  arrest,  and  he 
was  accordingly  tried  by  a  court-martial.  The 
members  of  this  body,  on  whose  decree  depended 
the  life  or  death  of  the  prisoner,  were  unac- 
quainted with  his  language,  and  they  sent  him 
to  the  gallows,  in  ignorance  of  his  having  been 
judged  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Venice 
was  the  city  which  witnessed  tKe  death  of  this 
unfortunate  young  man,  who  died  with  his 
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countrymen  around  him,  powerless  to  save 
him,  as  they  were  fearful  that  they  themselves 
might  quickly  follow  him,  as  innocent  victims 
to  be  offered  up  to  the  vengeance  of  a 
tyrannical  power  they  would  not  learn  to  tolerate. 
John  Pezzotti,  an  inhabitant  of  Milan,  when 
taken  prisoner,  was  subjected  to  the  torture  of 
the  bastinado,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the 
confession  of  facts  which  had  never  existed,  and 
the  names  of  accomplices  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taching to  invented  conspiracies.  He,  however, 
remained  silent.  The  most  cruel  treatment 
was  powerless  to  make  him  purchase  his  own 
safety  at  the  expense  of  innocent  men's  lives. 
Greatly  as  he  suffered,  even  agonizing,  degrad- 
ing as  the  punishment  was  to  his  feelings — for 
an  Italian  feels  a  blow  most  keenly,  it  being 
the  greatest  indignity  that  can  be  offered  to 
him — yet  he  had  too  noble  a  soul  to  succumb 
to  the  will  of  his  persecutors,  who  on  the  con- 
trary set  no  value  on  a  good  name,  but  con- 
tinued to  act  in  a  manner  which  has  resulted  in 
bringing  a  reproach  upon  the  whole  nation. 
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To  return  to  Pezzotti,  the  Austrians  finding 
all  their  severity  unavailing,  ordered  him  back 
to  prison  with  a  threat  of  further  torture  on 
some  future  occasion.  Smarting  with  pain, 
almost  maddened  by  the  prospect  of  again  being 
subjected  to  the  bastinado,  the  prisoner  passed  his 
miserable  days  in  his  gloomy  cell.  Every  sound 
above,  every  step  approaching,  he  imagined  to  be 
a  warning  that  his  -  former  trials  were  about  to 
be  repeated.  Despair  at  last  overcame  him, 
and  he  hanged  himself  on  the  bars  of  his 
dungeon.  Shocking  as  are  these  instances  of 
the  cruel  severity  of  the  government,  a  few  have 
tried  to  excuse  them,  by  venturing  a  suggestion 
that  they  were  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  An 
answer  to  such  a  supposition  can  be  given  from 
the  statistics  of  Austrian  writers  themselves ; 
for  on  their  own  confession,  the  number  of 
persons  condemned  to  death  from  the  year 
1848  to  1860,  amounted  to  3000  indivi- 
duals ! 

Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lombard- 
Venetian  kingdom  treated  year  after  year  with 
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increased  harshness,  injustice  and  cruelty.  This 
chapter  which  contains  an  account  of  some  of 
the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  them  by  Austrian 
rulers  and  their  employes,  cannot  be  better 
concluded  than  by  stating  how  they  acted  when 
an  opportunity  of  retaliation  was  afforded 
them. 

Count  Bolza  had  been  during  many  years 
director  of  the  Austrian  police.  Cordially 
hating  the  people,  he  was  by  them  hated  in 
return  ;  for  scarcely  a  family  in  Milan  reached 
the  year  1848  without  having  suffered  through 
him,  whose  delight  it  was  to  accompany  the 
police  agents  when  ordered  to  arrest  his  un- 
happy victims.  At  the  insurrection  in  March, 
1848,  Count  Bolza  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the 
Italians,  and  they  asked  of  their  leaders,  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  this  man  ?" 

One  of  the  newly  appointed  military  com- 
mittees replied,  "  If  you  kill  him  it  will 
merely  be  justice,  if  you  spare  him  it  will  be 
virtue/' 

To  the  honour  of  the  Italians,  let  it  be  remem- 
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bered  that   he  still   lives,    and    is   residing  at 

Trieste.      The  grievously   oppressed    returned 
good  for  evil. 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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SIX  YEARS  IN  ITALY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Boboli  Gardens — The  Flower  Carpet— Michael  An- 
gelo's  View— The  Cacine— The  Story  of  the  Princess  P. 
— A  Walk  to  St.  Miniato — Florentine  feelings  towards  the 
Austrians — Dolfi,  the  Baker. 

SHORTLY  after  Florence  had  regained  its 
healthy  condition,  we  removed  to  a  house  in  the 
Piazza  Pitti.  Here,  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  band  played  for  about  half  an  hour  while 
the  soldiers  were  relieving  guard  at  the 
palace. 

Beneath  an  archway  on  the  left  of  this  grand 
and  apparently  invulnerable  edifice,  built  of 
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massive  blocks  of  stone,  such  as  only  Polyphe- 
mus might  have  wielded,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Boboli  gardens,  fresh  and  fair  to  look  on  as  the 
palace  is  dark  and  gloomy.  Up  one  hill  and 
down  another,  between  arcades  of  green  leaves, 
along  little  walks  like  elongated  bowers  opening 
out  upon  broad  gravel  paths,  decorated  by 
statues  and  lined  with  trees,  the  wanderer  may 
while  away  many  a  pleasant  hour — may  watch 
the  fountains  glittering  in  the  sun,  or  from  the 
high  paths  of  fresh  foliage  gaze  down  upon  the 
dark  walls  of  the  palace  beneath,  or  he  may 
ascend  the  amphitheatre  and  from  its  topmost 
circle  dive  into  a  labyrinth  of  trees ;  a  cool  woody 
height  winding  along  the  hill,  whence  an  oc- 
casional opening  gives  a  sweet  picture  of  a  chain 
of  downy  purple  peaks,  tipped  and  streaked  with 
white. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June  a 
festa  takes  place,  when  the  walls  of  the  portico 
surrounding  the  large  court-yard  of  the  palace 
are  completely  covered  with  fine  old  pieces  of 
tapestry,  and  the  internal  open  space  is  con- 
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verted  into  a  carpet  of  flowers.  Upon  the 
ground  are  chalked  out  various  forms,  and  these 
are  covered  with  the  bright  blossoms  of  sum- 
mer by  several  men  ranged  at  intervals  to  fill  in 
the  spaces  allotted  to  them,  from  the  contents  of 
the  baskets  by  their  sides.  As  each  separate 
portion  of  the  carpet  is  concluded,  other  men 
walk  round,  pouring  water  over  it  to  keep  it 
fresh  and  brilliant,  and  when  finished,  the  sweet 
scented  covering  is  quite  a  picture  to  look 
on. 

Rich  dark  hues  of  red  and  purple  were 
shaded  back  to  their  lightest  tinge,  bright  blue 
tints  had  been  woven  amidst  them,  to  moderate 
the  mass  of  warmer  colouring,  and  delicate 
amber  devices,  bordered  by  a  trellis  work  of 
green  leaves  upon  a  pure  white  ground,  formed 
the  outer  portion  of  the  whole. 

As  evening  draws  on,  the  procession  traverses 
this  pretty  floral  path  ;  destroying  in  one  second 
the  work  of  many  hours.  It  passes  from  out 
the  front  entrance  of  the  palace  attended  by 
monks  and  priests,  many  of  them  carrying 
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large  heavy  crucifixes ;  the  members  of  the 
clergy  are  followed  by  the  noble  guard  dressed 
in  their,  handsome  scarlet  uniforms  faced  with 
black  velvet,  the  mayor  in  his  gaudy  yellow 
robes,  and  the  servants  from  the  palace  in  their 
state  liveries.  Of  course  each  person  bears  a 
candle,  the  whole  procession  winds  round  the 
Piazza,  dotting  it  with  a  semi-circle  of  lights, 
and  afterwards  makes  its  exit  down  a  street  to 
the  left. 

Following  in  this  direction,  the  old  bridge 
may  be  reached ;  it  is  a  curious  fabric,  built  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Except  directly  in  the 
centre,  each  side  of  the  pathway  is  blocked  up  by 
jewellers'  shops  with  little  rooms  above  them 
— a  strange  medley  of  modern  and  ancient 
buildings  they  are,  for  one  has  extended  a  wall 
here,  another  has  raised  a  parapet  there,  the 
large  square  panes  of  to-day  are  side  by  side 
with  the  little  lozenged  frames  unchanged 
from  their  original  condition ;  and  fresh  paint 
encroaches  on  its  neighbour's  boundary  of  time 
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worn  bricks.  Above  tbe  little  clusters  of 
houses,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  flung  hap- 
hazard upon  the  bridge,  is  a  gallery  connecting 
the  Pitti  Palace  and  the  Museum — where  there 
is  a  collection  of  specimens  in  wax  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  human  frame,  unequalled  in  Europe 
for  its  vastness  and  correct  delineations — on 
one  side  of  the  water,  with  the  gallery  of  the 
Uffizii  and  the  old  palace  on  the  other. 

But  something  better  than  bricks  and  mortar 
is  to  be  seen  while  standing  on  the  bridge. 
Through  the  opening  in  the  centre  on  one  side, 
appears  a  view  Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
delighted  in  beyond  any  other.  There  he  is 
reported  to  have  stood  gazing  on  the  fine  hill  of 
sable  foliage  out  of  which  stands  an  old  brown 
tower — so  large  and  strong  that  it  seems  to 
reign  as  a  king  over  the  smaller  and  more 
modern  buildings — and  glancing  thence  to  have 
roamed  with  keen  eyes  over  the  mountain  sides, 
where  little  clusters  of  houses  or  an  occasional 
church  turret  breaks  the  lines  of  vegetation, 
clothing  its  undulating  surface  to  the  distant 
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peaks,  peeping  from  behind  with  hoary 
heads. 

But  as  the  artist's  gaze  returned  to  the  fore- 
ground, he  must  have  seen  in  the  square  build- 
ing towering  above  every  other,  a  something 
typical  of  himself — that  man  of  a  gigantic 
mind  so  strong  and  earnest  in  his  art,  yet  so 
simple  in  his  life  and  habits. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  the  view 
is  more  extended  though  not  equally  grand, 
except  at  sunset,  when  colour  makes  this 
picture  as  sublime  in  its  way,  as  form  accom- 
plished in  the  former.  When  the  distant  trees 
seem  in  flames,  burning  more  intensely  at  each 
second,  glowing  with  crimson  tints,  and  leaving 
on  the  pale  greenish  sky  spotless  bars  of 
burnished  gold ;  when  the  warm  blush  flushes 
o'er  the  distant  mountains,  tinging  them  for  an 
instant  with  rosy  hue,  then  as  it  dies  away 
leaving  them  cold  and  blue  as  the  sky  above, 
though  of  a  deeper  shade. 

Down  by  those  trees  where  the  sun  has  sunk 
to  rest,  there  is  a  spot  called  the  Cacine  or  Dairy  ; 
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it  is  composed  of  a  few  meadows,  some  beauti- 
ful paths  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  an  open 
graveled  space  in  front  of  a  house  looking  more 
like  a  gentleman's  country  seat  than  a  dairy, 
though  it  be  a  royal  one.  Here,  all  the  fashion 
and  beauty  of  Florence  collect  on  certain  late 
afternoons  in  carriages,  and  a  small  number  on 
horseback,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  listening 
to  the  band,  but  in  reality  to  make  love  and 
talk  scandal. 

The  Tuscan  ladies  dress  well  and  fashionably ; 
it  is  a  gay  scene  therefore  where  so  many  of 
them  meet  together ;  but  they  keep  up  such  an 
incessant  chattering,  that  any  endeavours  to 
catch  the  strains  of  music  from  the  band  is  re- 
paid by  a  jumble  of  sounds  as  tantalizing  as 
they  are  inharmonious. 

We  had  been  making  this  effort,  when  a 
handsome  open  carriage  drove  up  close  to  us  • 
a  fine,  dashing  courier,  with  a  cocked  hat,  gold 
lace  and  aiguelettes  of  the  same,  sat  by  the 
coachman's  side,  and  an  elderly  lady,  highly 
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rouged,  occupied  the  front  seat  of  the  handsome 
equipage. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  ?"  we  asked. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?"  was  the  reply.  "  Why, 
she  was  once  the  cobbler's  wife,  but  now  she  is 

the  Princess  P .  Many  years  ago,  when 

she  had  been  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  her 
husband  mended  shoes  under  the  porch  of  the 
Prince's  palace.  Here  this  virulent  monster 
would  quarrel  with,  ill-treat,  and  beat  his  wife, 
and  very  often  the  cries  of  the  poor  creature 
resounded  far  down  the  street.  One  day,  pro- 
voked beyond  further  endurance,  she  ran  up  to 
the  first  floor  of  the  palace,  to  escape  the  cruel- 
ties of  her  husband,  when  she  met  the  Prince, 
who,  knowing  her  story,  gave  her  a  shelter,  and 
saved  her  from  a  renewal  of  the  blows  she  had 
so  often  received. 

"  Some  years  after,  the  cobbler  was  murdered 
one  night  as  he  was  returning  home  along  a 
lonely  road,  and  the  Prince  afterwards  married 
the  lovely  plebeian  widow." 

Of  the  Princess's  former  beauty  we  saw  no- 
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thing  remaining,  her  skin  was  shrivelled,  and 
she  was  decked  out  in  finery  unbecoming  her 
years ;  but  her  curious  story  caused  us  to  asso- 
ciate her  with  our  remembrances  of  the  Cacine. 
From  this  lively  spot,  where  gay  dames  are 
listening  to  soft,  flattering  words,  proceed  with 
me,  reader,  along  the  broad  walk  by  the  river- 
side, and  past  the  jewellers'  bridge,  continuing 
onwards  until  we  reach  the  oldest  structure 
spanning  the  water.  We  cross  over  it,  between 
the  small  houses  resting  upon  its  arches — used 
as  butchers'  shops — and  in  the  same  straight- 
forward direction,  mount  street  after  street, 
until  we  leave  all  the  houses  behind  us.  Then 
we  stand  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  flight  of  broad 
and  broken  steps.  High  above  us  we  see  an 
old  marble  church,  St.  Miniato,  so  ably  de- 
fended by  Michael  Angelo,  and  near  to  it,  a 
cluster  of  fir-trees,  crowning  the  hill  with  their 
dusky  points ;  the  slight  breeze  does  not  ruffle 
their  heavy  branches,  and  their  deep  shades 
coming  against  the  brilliant  sky,  look  grimmer 
and  blacker  by  the  contrast. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  ascent  there  is  a  crucifix, 
and  at  this  spot,  some  one  of  the  innumerable 
saints  is  said  to  have  met  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  when,  as  the  story  goes,  the  crucifix 
bowed  its  head.  The  one  by  the  roadside  is 
only  a  copy  of  the  miraculous  wooden  effigy, 
which  is  kept  in  the  church  of  Santa  Trinita. 

Numbers  of  beggars  generally  collect  near 
this  place,  who  entreat  your  charity  in  the 
Virgin's  name ;  and  they  also  range  themselves 
up  the  steps  at  intervals,  stretching  out  their 
hands  for  a  soldo,  watching  for  its  advent  into 
their  palms  with  greedy  looks. 

It  is  a  fatiguing  walk,  but  when  accom- 
plished, and  you  turn  your  face  towards  the 
way  you  came,  Florence  the  Beautiful  is  at  your 
feet.  Every  bridge,  whether  fine  or  ancient, 
that  spans  the  river  winding  through  the  town, 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  old  palace  rears 
its  strange  tower  high  up  amid  the  buildings, 
the  Pitti  Palace  extends  its  great  wings  of  mas- 
sive stones  before  you,  the  grand  Cathedral  dome 
is  all-worthy  of  its  important  central  position,  be- 
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side  which  rises  up  Giotto's  elegant  and  various 
coloured  marble  Campanile.  The  lovely  valley 
smiles  around  the  town.  With  extended  glance 
take  a  panoramic  view  of  the  vast  space  before 
you,  and  there,  sweeping  along  in  majestic  lines, 
chains  of  mountains  bound  the  lovely  scene ; 
those  mountains  now  bare,  but  once  thickly 
covered  by  foliage  to  their  topmost  heights;  for 
when  the  plague  raged  so  furiously  in  the  town, 
not  one  green  bough  was  left  to  shade  the  hills, 
all  were  cut  down,  that  a  purer  air  might  pass, 
with  a  freer  passage,  through  the  infected 
spot. 

On  our  arrival  in  Florence,  we  had  found  the 
Grand  Ducal  authority  protected  by  Austrian 
bayonets.  Austrian  influence,  in  fact,  was 
everywhere  in  Italy  either  openly  declared,  or 
secretly  enforced ;  and  a  heavy  sum  it  was  the 
Florentines  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  those  white-coated  gentlemen,  whom  the 
Grand  Duke  had  pledged  his  word  should  never 
enter  their  city. 

The  first  apartments  we  occupied  were  un- 
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provided  with  conveniences  for  cooking ;  we 
therefore  dined  at  a  restaurant  close  by,  and  the 
room  we  made  choice  of  as  being  the  most 
comfortable,  proved  to  be  one  used  by  the 
Austrian  officers.  I  have  seen  Italians,  unac- 
quainted with  that  fact,  who  happened  to  take 
their  seats  there,  rise  immediately  and  quit  the 
table,  on  the  appearance  of  the  detested  uniform. 
Some  friends  also  informed  us,  it  had  been  ob- 
served to  them  that  we  sat  at  the  same  public 
table  with  the  Austrians,  and  that,  if  we  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  our  Italian  acquaintances  would 
cease  to  visit  us. 

One  afternoon  we  went  in  an  open  carriage 
to  the  Cacine,  and  as  we  intended  proceeding 
afterwards  to  the  theatre,  I  wore  a  black  dress 
embroidered  with  yellow,  suitable  for  both  oc- 
casions. The  following  morning,  this  unfor- 
tunate combination  of  Austrian  colours  was 
commented  upon,  and  I  was  told,  that  a  few 
years  before,  I  should  have  had  it  torn  off  my 
back,  and  that  even  then  it  was  viewed  with 
great  displeasure. 
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Such  incidents  as  these  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  kindly  and  unvindictive  Florentines,  the 
gentlest  and  least  prone  to  anger  of  all  Italians, 
the  most  orderly  and  the  most  contented  of 
people,  felt  an  equal  hatred  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  for  their  common  enemy. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  understood  with  what 
delight  the  day  was  hailed  which  saw  the  white 
coats  depart  from  Florence.  Every  one  we  met 
on  that  day  had  something  to  say  about  them, 
and  some  comments  to  make  upon  the  Grand 
Duke's  feelings,  who,  it  was  said,  had  dreaded 
the  loss  of  his  protectors,  knowing  how  changed 
were  the  feelings  of  his  subjects  towards  him, 
and  how  little  love  they  bore  him  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  against  them. 

But  no  fear  need  have  been  entertained,  as 
everything  passed  off  quietly,  and  the  well- 
behaved  population  silently  watched  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria's  troops  marching  from  out 
their  city. 

In  a  long  street  called  St.  Lorenzo,  where 
there  are  many  second-hand  furniture  shops, 
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and  stalls  for  the  sale  of  peasant's  habiliments, 
stands  a  baker's  shop,  within  which  bread  is 
always  being  served  out  in  large  quantities 
throughout  the  day  by  the  master  of  the  shop 
and  his  assistants.  This  business  is  a  good 
and  thriving  one,  and  the  head  of  it  bears  a 
high  character  for  integrity.  We  were  among 
the  customers  of  this  Florentine  tradesman, 
Dolfi  by  name,  he  who  so  ably  combatted  the 
unjust  charges  brought  against  him  and  his 
countrymen,  and  who  is  well  worthy  of  the 
praises  which  were  bestowed  upon  him  in  the 
'  Times'  newspaper. 

Rather  taller  than  Florentines  in  general,  and 
with  a  noble  bearing,  and  a  dark,  grave  coun- 
tenance, he  would  have  made  a  good  model 
for  the  portrait  of  a  Puritan  soldier.  Respect- 
ful to  everyone  who  came  to  his  shop,  where 
he  stood  weighing  out  the  bread  every  morning, 
just  in  all  his  dealings,  an  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  man — a  sober  citizen,  who  never 
abused  his  power  with  the  masses,  but  who 
was  a  true  patriot,  one  of  nature's  noblemen, 
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such  was  the  character  he  enjoyed  in  Flo- 
rence, a  character  which  I  believe  he  well 
deserved. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tiesole — The  Burial-ground — Kindness  to  the  sick — Poverty 
amongst  the  aristocracy — Melon  stalls — The  Carnival  by 
day  and  by  night. 

WE  drove  to  the  old  city  of  Fiesole.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  environs  of  Florence, 
and  may  be  reached  in  about  an  hour.  From 
the  road,  as  it  draws  nigh  to  the  elevated  town, 
a  widely  extended  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  beneath  presents  itself,  though  every- 
thing appears  on  a  smaller  scale  than  at  San 
Miniato,  owing  to  its  greater  distance  from  the 
Tuscan  capital.  Distance,  however,  is  in  this 
case  an  advantage,  for  the  Arno,  when  seen  from 
its  banks,  is  either  a  thick  dashing  torrent  of 
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muddy  waters,  or  a  dry  bed  of  pebbles,  but 
viewed  from  Flesole,  under  the  former  circum- 
stances, it  looks  like  a  bright  silver- thread  winding 
across  the  lovely  and  extensive  valley.  It  was  a 
charming  drive  up  that  high  hill,  unsurpassably 
beautiful,  as  each  turn  unfolded  a  wider  portion 
of  the  extensive  country,  villas  and  gardens 
lining  the  road  up  to  its  highest  point.  From 
that  elevated  position,  the  Tuscan  capital  is  seen 
rising  up  in  the  midst  of  her  smiling  valley  ;  no 
mist  hangs  around  her  marble  towers,  the  hand 
of  time  has  only  touched  them  with  a  mellow 
tint,  not  sullied  them  by  dirt  and  smoke;  and 
though  some  of  her  buildings  are  grim  and 
ancient,  the  sun  so  gilds  them  with  his  rays, 
that  in  the  distance  their  tones,  though  deep,  are 
rich  in  colour,  and  all  is  brightness  around  this 
fairest  of  cities. 

Many  other  lovely  spots  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence — Bellosguardo,  and  Pra- 
tolino  for  instance.  On  the  road  to  the  latter 
is  the  burial-ground,  for  those  whose  relatives 
cannot  afford  to  give  them  a  better  resting 
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place — an  extensive  gloomy  spot,  marked  by  an 
occasional  black  wooden  cross,  where  pits  are 
dug,  into  which  bodies  are  thrown  in  numbers 
together,  without  even  a  shell  to  cover  them. 
I  shuddered  as  I  looked  at  the  great  dark  patch 
of  earth,  and  wondered  how  any  people  could 
treat  their  dead  in  such  a  revolting  manner; 
but  the  Italians  are  sadly  wanting  in  respect 
to  the  bodies  of  the  departed.  High  and  low 
leave  the  remains  of  those  who  have  been  dear 
to  them  in  life  to  the  guardianship  of  strangers  ; 
and  when  the  night  comes  for  them  to  be 
carried  to  the  tomb,  the  relatives  seldom  follow 
the  cortege,  men  and  boys  are  paid  to  do  this 
office,  dressed  in  white  gowns  and  hoods,  very 
similar  to  the  black  ones  of  the  Misericordia. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Italians  do  not  like  to 
look  upon  death  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  arises 
from  fear,  but  proceeds  rather  from  a  want  of 
sufficient  fortitude  to  enable  them  to  witness  the 
changes  in  the  countenances  of  those  whom  they 
have  known  and  loved  in  life. 

Let  me  not   forget,  however,   to  do  justice 
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to  their  kindness  in  a  sick-room,  their  atten- 
tions, and  their  gentleness  towards  invalids. 
Respect  may  be  wanting  to  the  dead,  but  care 
for  the  living  never  relaxes ;  and  as  long  as 
breath  remains  in  the  body,  the  soothing  hand, 
the  pitying  look,  the  never-wearying  exertions 
to  afford  relief,  are  given  alike  to  the  stranger 
and  to  the  friend.  Moreover,  dram-drinking 
nurses  do  not  exist  in  Italy,  and  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  wait  upon  the  sick, 
may  be  thoroughly  depended  upon  for  their 
care  and  attention  to  the  sufferer,  by  whose 
bedside  they  have  been  employed  to  watch. 

Many  of  the  nobility  of  Italy  are  in  very 
straightened  circumstances,  and  large  portions 
of  ancient  palaces  are  often  let  by  their  owners 
to  replenish  their  almost  empty  purses. 

I  remember  once  meeting,  on  the  old  bridge, 
a  countess  who  took  in  boarders,  and  who  was 
going  to  market  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  to 
purchase  provisions  for  herself  and  family.  As 
we  were  well  acquainted  with  her,  we  stopped 
to  wish  her  the  salute  of  the  morning,  and 

c  2 
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while  she  was  relating  to  us  some  household 
grievance,  another  lady,  also  provided  with  a 
basket,  joined  the  circle,  whom  our  friend  ad- 
dressed as  Signora  la  Contessa. 

Nor  do  the  impoverished  members  of  the 
higher  classes  object  to  become  tradesmen,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  example  of  the  best  china 
shop  in  the  town,  where  the  name  of  the  Count 
to  whom  it  belongs,  is,  much  to  his  credit, 
printed  in  large  letters  over  the  door.  Those, 
also,  amongst  the  aristocracy  who  own  vine- 
yards, are  generally  wine-merchants ;  through  a 
little  window  on  the  ground  floor  of  their 
palaces,  you  may  hand  in  your  three  pauls,  and 
you  will  receive  in  exchange  a  flask  containing 
sufficient  wine  to  fill  three  bottles. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they 
are  not  proud  of  their  titles ;  whatever  they 
may  do  to  gain  money,  they  never  forget  their 
rank,  and  feel  a  repugnance  to  associate  with 
those  in  whose  veins  flows  less  puro  sangue — 
as  they  call  it — than  their  own. 

The  visiting  amongst  this,  and  indeed,  every 
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^lass,  is  confined  chiefly  to  morning  and  even- 
ing calls,  when  no  refreshment  is  offered,  and  to 
which  it  is  not  easy  for  a  foreigner  to  gain  ad- 
mittance, though  the  all-powerful  golden  key 
may  be  found  to  turn  the  lock. 

One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  Italy  is,  that 
the  men  appear  to  live  in  the  streets  and  cafes, 
sauntering  about  all  day  long,  talking  and 
smoking,  while  few  women  are  to  be  observed 
out  walking,  except  on  festas,  the  higher  classes 
in  carnages,  and  the  bourgeoises  on  foot ;  but 
that  which  I  have  seen  stated  of  a  lady  of  deli- 
cacy being  unable  to  walk  alone  in  Florence, 
had  certainly  ceased  to  be  the  fact  in  1854,  for  I 
witnessed  many  of  my  countrywomen,  and  occa- 
sionally an  Italian  married  lady,  traversing  the 
city  unattended,  in  complete  security,  and  per- 
fectly certain  of  not  being  molested  in  any  way. 
This  freedom  from  annoyance  to  ladies  who 
might  be  walking  alone,  it  was  our  good  fortune 
to  experience  in  every  place  we  visited  in 
Italy. 

When  the   hot  summer  days  appeared,  re- 
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freshmen t  stalls  became  as  plentiful  in  Florence 
as  they  had  been  in  Genoa,  but  in  the  former 
town,  slices  of  water-melons  took  the  place  of 
glasses  of  lemonade.  Several  of  them  cut  in 
halves,  were  ranged  along  the  stands,  their  huge 
red  faces  looking  very  luscious,  and  when  even- 
ing set  in,  the  tempting  colour  was  heightened 
by  the  rows  of  paper  lanterns  placed  in  front  of 
them.  Numbers  of  boys  generally  lingered 
about  these  places,  to  catch  up  the  pieces  of 
rind  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  on  which, 
perhaps,  there  was  a  small  portion  of  the  fruit 
still  remaining  ;  and  sometimes  the  good-tem- 
pered salesman  would  cut  them  a  slice  or  two 
from  off  his  round,  bright  melons. 

For  several  years,  and  during  our  first  winter 
in  the  Tuscan  capital,  no  Carnival  festivities  had 
taken  place,  but  the  year  following,  permission 
was  granted  to  celebrate  it  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Incited  by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion  to 
more  than  ordinary  enthusiasm,  the  Italians  did 
their  best  to  render  this  return  to  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  nation  as  brilliant  an  affair  as 
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possible ;  and  their  efforts  met  with  a  result 
successful  beyond  even  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. 

A  parade  was  marked  out  along  several  of 
the  principal  streets  and  squares  called  "  a 
corso,"  where  a  line  of  carriages  moved  leisurely 
on  in  one  direction,  while  an  equally  close  file 
passed  the  opposite  way,  attended  by  crowds  of 
masks,  who,  when  some  stoppage  took  place, 
would  run  up  to  the  carriages  of  those  they 
knew,  and  whisper  into  their  ears  the  incidents 
of  their  lives ;  how  they  had  passed  certain 
evenings ;  what  they  said  on  the  occasions ; 
and  secrets  many  a  fair  one  had  supposed  it 
impossible  for  the  world  to  know.  Then  some 
mask,  more  venturesome  than  the  rest,  would 
take  possession  of  a  vacant  seat  in  a  carriage  as 
it  moved  slowly  on,  and  with  his  legs  dangling 
over  the  side — prepared  to  jump  down  at  a 
moment's  notice,  when  he  might  wish  to  pursue 
some  fresh  object  to  practise  his  mystifying 
powers  upon — would  enter  into  an  animated 
conversation  with  the  elegant  lady  in  front  of 
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him,  she  being  all  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  find 
out  who  he  could  be. 

Another  carriage  would  be  crowded  with 
these  strange  visitors,  clinging  to  the  steps,  or 
hanging  on  behind,  and  catching  the  cauli- 
flowers, cabbages,  carrots,  &c.,  flung  to  them  by 
other  masks,  in  the  place  of  sweet-scented  bou- 
quets. Of  these  latter  there  was  an  abundance. 
It  was  amusing  to  watch  how  they  decreased 
from  the  huge  piles  many  a  gentleman  had  by 
his  side,  to  lie  around  the  reigning  beauty  of 
the  season,  in  a  mass  of  bright  blossoms,  as  if 
she  had  grown  from  out  them,  the  loveliest 
flower  among  them  all. 

Nor  was  it  easy  to  keep  these  trophies  of  a 
conquest  of  hearts,  for  some  impudent,  laughing 
punchinello  was  always  on  the  alert  to  steal  one, 
dart  away  with  it,  and  then,  with  a  wild  cry, 
turn  and  shake  it,  and  the  bells  upon  his  cap, 
at  the  lady  on  whom  he  had  perpetrated  the 
theft. 

Bon-bons  were  also  thrown  into  the  carriages, 
accompanied  by  those  dirty  little  bits  of  brown 
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clay,  rolled  up  in  inviting  gilt  papers  to  entice 
the  unwary  ;  and  doctors'  shops,  hunts,  cars  of 
banditti,  ships  well-manned,  with  sailors  up 
aloft,  and  many  other  contrivances,  either  pretty 
or  grotesque,  joined  the  stream  of  carriages, 
while  Turks  and  Christian  knights,  creatures 
who  gloried  in  red  velvet  tails  and  ears,  or  now 
and  then  a  man  disguised  in  an  entire  suit  of 
vegetables,  would  start  upon  the  scene,  to  add 
their  mirth  to  the  already  uproarious  crowd. 

From  five  to  six  of  these  corsos  take  place 
during  the  carnival  season,  the  greater  number 
of  them  being  reserved  for  the  last  days  of  fes- 
tivity, when  masks  are  permitted  to  appear  in 
the  streets  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  during 
the  whole  night. 

The  oblong  space,  round  which  extends  the 
public  library  and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  on 
the  floor  above  them,  the  finest  gallery  of 
paintings  in  the  world,  is  reserved  during  the 
two  last  mornings,  as  a  place  of  re-union  for  all 
well-dressed  masks  and  the  public,  who  flock  to 
it  at  an  early  hour. 
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The  chief  amusement  of  the  masks  on  these 
occasions,  consists  in  getting  some  person  into 
the  midst  of  a  ring,  and  dancing  round  him  in 
a  mad,  wild  way,  in  blowing  horns  or  trumpets, 
in  shrieking  as  loudly  as  possible,  and  in  rushing 
up  to  their  acquaintances,  calling  them  by  their 
names,  and  shaking  them  by  the  hand  with 
terrific  earnestness. 

While  this  scene  was  at  the  height  of  its 
mirth,  several  carriages  drove  up,  from  which 
descended  the  Grand  Duke,  looking  ill  at  ease 
and  nervous,  and  accompanied  by  the  whole  of 
his  family.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ap- 
peared in  such  close  contact  with  a  crowd  since 
that  day  when,  in  utter  disregard  of  his  pledged 
word,  he  had  brought  into  Florence  those  large 
troops  of  Austrian  soldiers;  and  though  the 
people  stood  back  very  respectfully  to  make 
way  for  him,  their  reception  was  a  cold  silence, 
in  place  of  the  energetic  cheers  their  ruler  had 
been  wont  to  hear  before  he  took  part  against 
them. 

When   the   royal    party   had    walked    slowly 
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round  three  times,  they  returned  to  the  car- 
riages, thus  leaving  a  very  lively  scene,  where 
they  had  been  the  only  grave  persons  present ; 
and,  by  degrees,  the  groups  disappeared  from 
the  morning's  reunion,  to  prepare  for  the  corso 
of  the  afternoon,  whence,  at  dusk,  they  started 
off  again  to  the  balls  at  the  different  theatres. 

At  one  of  the  smaller  veglione,  as  these 
amusements  are  called,  when,  after  the  per- 
formance in  the  theatre  of  the  Pergola  at  which 
we  had  been  present,  the  vast  ball-room  became 
crowded  with  the  merry  maskers,  we  deter- 
mined to  take  a  peep  at  them  before  returning 
home. 

A  long  room,  crowded  by  numbers  of  per- 
sons, separated  us  from  the  scene  of  gaiety. 
Seeing  three  Inglesi  coming  towards  them,  they 
desired  to  enjoy  a  piece  of  spontaneous  fun  at 
the  expense  of  the  foreigners  ;  accordingly,  they 
drew  back  in  lines,  thus  leaving  us  a  wide 
space  to  pass  down. 

Very  different  was  the  result  of  this  move- 
ment from  what  had  been  expected,  for  they 
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were  not  aware  how  ready  Englishmen  often 
are  on  such  occasions.  It  startled  them  there- 
fore to  see  papa,  with  hat  in  hand,  bowing  from 
side  to  side  as  he  went  along,  and  accepting  the 
action  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  the  people  laughed  heartily,  notwith- 
standing the  Englishman  having  defeated  their 
intentions;  and,  altogether,  it  proved  a  very 
good  joke  for  both  parties. 

The  following  evening,  we  took  our  places  in 
a  box  upon  the  pit  tier  of  the  largest  theatre  in 
Florence,  to  see  a  mask  ball  for  the  first  time. 
The  house  where  the  entertainment  was  about 
to  take  place,  was  a  new  one,  and  had  been 
built  at  the  expense  of  one  man. 

The  owner  of  this  fine  building — almost,  if 
not  quite  as  vast  as  the  theatre  of  the  Scala,  at 
Milan — had  been  a  singer  of  but  indifferent 
talent,  and  having  made  such  a  fiasco  on  his 
first  appearance  before  the  public  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  try  a  second  ordeal,  set 
himself  to  work  to  boil  and  mix  various  herbs, 
until  he  compounded  a  universal  medicine, 
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which  he  offered  to  the  public  under  the  name 
of  Siroppo  di  Pagliano.  This  new  experiment 
proved  as  fortunate  as  the  former  one  had  been 
disastrous,  and  from  absolute  poverty,  the 
ci-devant  singer  soon  became  the  possessor  of 
great  riches,  with  which  he  bought  land,  built 
villas,  and  last  of  all,  the  theatre. 

We  had  been  very  lucky  in  the  choice  of  our 
evening,  for  many  masks  were  present  who 
knew  us.  As  we  entered  our  box,  four  or  five 
scrambled  up  from  the  pit,  and  presented 
us  with  several  packets  of  sugar-plums ;  and 
these  we  found  very  useful  to  feed  a  tribe  of 
pelicans,  who  came  running  up  with  gaping 
mouths,  ready  to  take  everything  that  might  be 
dropped  into  them. 

I  cannot  say  that  much  talent  was  displayed 
in  the  personation  of  the  various  characters; 
Chinese  mandarins,  Turks,  Greeks,  ancient 
warriors,  were  all  lively,  affable  Tuscans ;  but 
amidst  the  wild  excitement  of  the  scene,  the 
noise,  the  exuberant  mirth,  the  supper-parties 
going  forward  in  most  of  the  boxes,  where  all 
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kinds  of  wines  were  plentifully  supplied,  no 
single  breach  of  propriety  took  place. 

You  might  stay  and  watch  the  gay  scene 
until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  no 
bad  language  would  you  hear,  no  rudeness 
would  you  meet  with,  not  a  single  tipsy  indi- 
vidual would  you  see;  and  lastly,  you  might 
walk  home,  go  your  way  through  the  streets, 
where  masked  and  unmasked  persons  were 
pouring  out  in  crowds  from  the  different  thea- 
tres, and  you  would  witness  the  same  good 
breeding,  the  same  order,  the  same  irreproach- 
able behaviour. 

We  were  present  at  most  of  the  amusements 
during  three  carnivals  at  Florence,  and  found 
the  conduct  of  the  people  equally  praiseworthy 
at  them  all. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Preparations  for  the  Nunnery — The  Arrival  of  the  Royal 
Bride  and  Bridegroom — The  Death  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
Sister — The  Lying  in  State — The  Peasant's  Love  of  Jewel- 
lery— Church  Festivals — The  Drawing  of  the  Tombola — 
The  Monte  Pieta— The  Pietro  Duro  Work. 

A  STRANGER,  wtio  had  visited  many  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  on  entering  the  Florentine 
cathedral,  would  be  struck  by  its  grand  simpli- 
city, occasioned  by  the  absence  of  those  tawdry 
decorations,  which  disturb  the  harmony  of  so 
many  beautiful  edifices  in  Italy. 

Walking  up  from  the  chief  entrance  between 
the  rows  of  lofty  columns,  the  sober  grey  tint  of 
stone  remains  unbroken,  until  one  arrives  at 
the  high  altar  beneath  the  dome ;  and  even 
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here,   and  in  the  side  chapels,   there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  display. 

One  day,  while  wandering  through  the  aisles 
of  this  most  impressive  edifice,,  a  party  en- 
tered who  excited  our  curiosity.  It  consisted  of 
two  young  girls  dressed  in  white  satin  robes, 
with  long  trains  of  the  same  material  hanging 
over  their  arms  ;  each  one  had  a  large  rosette 
of  white  and  silver  embroidered  riband  on  the 
right  shoulder,  whence  a  wreath  of  flowers 
crossed  the  chest  to  the  left  side  of  the  waist, 
and  round  their  dark  hair  they  wore  handsome 
pearl  ornaments.  Two  ladies  accompanied 
them,  and  a  man-servant  followed  at  a  short 
distance. 

When  every  part  of  the  church  had  been 
visited  by  this  party,  and  one  of  the  animated 
pretty  girls  had  pointed  us  out  to  her  com- 
panions, who  were  evidently  amused  at  our 
surprised  looks,  they  left  the  cathedral,  and 
entered  a  carriage  which  had  been  waiting  for 
them. 

Seeing  one  of  the  long-robed  boys  coming 
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forward  to  extinguish  the  candles  after  the  per- 
formance of  a  mass,  we  asked  him  if  he  could 
inform  us  why  the  young  girls  we  had  just  met 
wore  such  bride-like  attire  ;  he  replied  that  they 
were  two  young  ladies  about  to  become  nuns, 
who,  according  to  the  law  prescribed  for  them, 
had  been  called  upon  to  visit  everything  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  do  so,  before 
retiring  from  it  for  ever. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1856,  the 
Grand  Duke's  eldest  son,  who  had  been  lately 
married  to  the  Princess  Anna  of  Saxony, 
brought  his  young  bride  to  her  future  home. 

On  entering  the  town,  the  royal  couple  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cathedral,  where  a  service  was  to 
be  performed,  at  which  they  were  to  return 
thanks  for  their  union  ;  and  as  the  Court  always 
attends  these  church  ceremonies  in  full  dress, 
they  found  a  richly  attired  bevy  of  ladies  of 
honour,  of  Italian  nobles,  and  foreign  ambassa- 
dors awaiting  them.  Amidst  the  crowd  that 
witnessed  the  entrance  of  the  newly  married 
pair  into  the  church,  we  heard  many  an  ex- 
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clamation  of  admiration  at  the  bride's  sweet, 
engaging  face,  over  which  happiness  was  beam- 
ing like  the  noon-day  sun,  when  it  first  shines 
upon  a  fresh  blooming  rose.  Dressed  in  white, 
with  delicate  buds  in  her  light  auburn  hair, 
with  a  brilliant  colour  on  her  fair  cheeks,  she 
looked  so  young,  so  pretty,  so  engaging,  that  in 
spite  of  the  general  coldness  felt  towards  the 
family  to  whom  she  had  just  been  allied,  for  her 
an  interest  and  a  sympathy  seemed  instantly  to 
be  awakened. 

Thus  did  the  young  Archduchess  appear  on 
her  first  entrance  into  Florence ;  but  a  few 
months  later,  the  lively  girl  became  a  pale, 
grave,  unhappy-looking  woman,  aged,  at  least, 
ten  years  in  appearance ;  and  as  it  will  be  re- 
membered, her  short  life  drew  to  its  close  at 
Naples,  before  the  commencement  of  the  late 
struggle  in  Italy,  to  burst  those  chains  of  des- 
potism that  had  so  long  oppressed  and  weakened 
the  energies  of  her  sons. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the 
sister  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  had  been  for 
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some  time  in  ill-health,  breathed  her  last. 
Small  and  deformed  in  person,  she  was,  in 
character,  a  bright  example  of  amiability.  Al- 
most every  day,  when  her  carriage  drove  from 
out  the  gates  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  she  was  going 
to  perform  some  act  of  charity,  and  she  is  said 
to  have  worn  the  very  plainest  apparel,  in  order 
to  increase  her  means  of  doing  good.  Her  loss 
was  greatly  felt  by  the  poor,  and  the  lying-in- 
state drew  numbers  of  that  class  to  look  upon 
the  remains  of  their  benefactress. 

In  a  large  apartment  of  the  palace,  sombre- 
looking  in  its  sable  drapery,  the  body  was  laid 
out  upon  a  bier  raised  in  a  slanting  position. 
Candles  were  burning  around,  priests  were 
chanting  masses  for  the  dead,  and  two  ladies  of 
honour,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  their  heads 
covered  by  long  black  veils,  knelt  on  each  side 
of  the  corpse. 

The  small  church  close  to  the  palace  was 
hung  entirely  with  black  velvet,  across  the 
spaces  between  the  pillars  were  festoons  of 
white  flowers,  and  several  sentences  had  been 
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written  in  conspicuous  places,  setting  forth  the 
worthy  life  of  the  late  Archduchess. 

When  the  three  days  of  the  lying-in-state 
had  expired,  a  grand  and  solemn  procession  at- 
tended the  body  from  the  Palace  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  where  it  was  to  be  interred. 
Raised  on  an  open  car,  having  a  high  black  velvet 
canopy,  it  was  drawn  along  the  streets  quite  ex- 
posed to  view,  the  sun  glaring  on  the  glass  eyes 
which  had  been  substituted  for  the  real  ones, 
and  the  ghastly  skin,  that  had  been  varnished 
for  its  better  preservation. 

To  our  English  feelings,  this  was  a  painful 
sight ;  surely,  we  thought,  the  poor  remains  of 
humanity  might  have  been  allowed  to  go 
covered  to  its  last  earthly  resting-place. 

The  only  peculiarity  we  observed  in  the  dress 
of  the  peasants,  who  came  into  Florence,  from 
the  surrounding  paesi,  was  the  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat,  in  the  plaiting  of  which  the  Tuscans 
so  greatly  excel.  Many  a  one  may  be  seen  at 
this  work,  under  the  large  entrances  to  the  pa- 
laces, talking  to  the  flower-girls  while  they  make 
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up  their  diminutive  bouquets  to  fling  into  the  car- 
riages as  they  drive  to  the  Cacine,  or  for  morning 
offerings  to  the  gentlemen  who  visit  the  cafes. 

These  women  always  seize  on  any  foreigner 
with  great  avidity  when  he  first  appears  in  the 
town,  and  woe  betide  him  should  he  accept  the 
first  flower ;  every  day  that  girl  from  whom  he 
took  it  will  haunt  him,  sometimes  with  a  carna- 
tion, sometimes  a  rose,  until  the  morning  of  his 
departure  in  some  diligence  or  vetturino,  when 
she  will  be  at  the  spot  whence  it  starts  to  wish 
him  a  buon'  viaggio,  and  to  receive  in  return  a 
five  or  ten  paul  piece,  according  to  the  power 
of  her  smiles. 

Jewellery  is  as  much  patronized  by  the  lower 
orders  of  Tuscany,  as  elsewhere  in  Italy. 
Hardly  any  peasant  comes  into  the  town,  but 
has  from  eight  to  ten  rows  of  pearls  wound 
round  her  brown  throat,  and  enormous  ear-rings 
set  with  the  same  gems,  hanging  from  her  ears. 

We  have  frequently  seen  a  countryman  bar- 
gaining on  the  old  bridge  for  some  costly  ob- 
ject to  present  to  his  sposa,  or  intended  bride, 
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she  being  present,  her  bright  eyes  glistening 
with  delight  at  the  chance  of  possessing  the 
bauble,  while  some  half  a  dozen  women — pro- 
bably her  relatives — added  their  chattering  to 
the  noisy  transaction. 

When  any  particular  festa  takes  place  at 
one  of  the  churches,  in  honour  of  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  or  some  bones  of  a  saint 
within  its  walls,  it  is  decked  out  in  fine  dra- 
peries, and  its  altars  shine  in  as  much  magni- 
ficence of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
as  can  be  produced  from  its  hoards  of  wealth. 
Close  to  the  chief  entrance,  men  and  women 
are  inviting  those  who  pass  in  and  out,  to  buy 
from  their  stalls  some  of  the  little  ring  cakes 
hung  upon  long  sticks,  or  a  small  picture  of  the 
virgin,  on  whose  chest  is  painted  a  bright  red 
heart  with  a  flame  ascending  from  its  centre. 

Two  crowds  press  forward  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, the  one  entering,  the  other  leaving  the 
church,  for,  on  these  occasions,  Italians  soon 
conclude  their  devotions;  a  hurried  sign 
of  the  cross,  a  few  glances  round  the  sacred 
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walls,  some  short  moments  on  their  knees  ;  such 
is  the  general  rule,  only  a  few  exceptions,  chiefly 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  remain  long  in  prayer 
before  the  image  of  some  favourite  saint,  and  thus 
persons  are  continually  coming  and  going,  the 
doors  are  constantly  moving  on  their  hinges, 
while  the  priests  and  their  attendants  are  per- 
forming the  appointed  ceremonies  at  the  high 
altar. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  fetes  we  witnessed, 
was  that  curious  exhibition  on  the  Saturday  in 
Passion  Week,  for  the  performance  of  which  the 
Pazzi  family  left  a  sum  of  money,  to  comme- 
morate the  deeds  of  one  of  their  ancestors; 
and  the  whole  contrivance  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  were  as  mad  as  their  name  would  sug- 
gest them  to  have  been. 

A  large,  lumbering  car,  covered  with  crackers, 
was  drawn  up  before  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  cathedral,  a  wire  connected  it  with  the  high 
altar,  and  from  this  spot,  a  light  was  sent  whirl- 
ing down  to  ignite  them.  A  great  deal  of 
smoke,  a  great  deal  of  popping  was  the  result, 
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and  if  the  fireworks  went  off  well,  the  numbers 
of  peasants  who  had  flocked  into  the  town  to 
be  present  at  this  childish  affair,  waved  their 
hats,  and  shouted  for  joy  at  the  good  harvest 
they  believed  it  would  surely  bring  them.  If, 
however,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  the  crackers 
happened  to  be  slow  in  exploding,  or  not  to 
make  the  proper  amount  of  noise,  deep  groans 
came  from  the  disappointed  multitude,  who 
considered  it  as  portending  all  sorts  of  evil  to 
the  growing  crops. 

Not  contented  with  one  experiment,  the  car 
was^dragged  to  two  other  churches,  where  the 
same  performance  was  again  enacted,  amid 
renewed  shouts  from  the  constantly  increasing 
and  closely  packed  crowd. 

The  drawing  for  the  lottery,  called  the  tom- 
bola, we  witnessed  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  town  ;  but  the  scene  seemed  most  picturesque 
in  that  irregular  space  where  the  tower  of  the 
grand  Palazzo  Vecchio  rises  up  so  dark  and  ma- 
jestic, beside  which  stands  that  noble  structure  of 
early  art,  sheltering,  with  its  arches,  some  of  the 
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most  exquisite  and  renowned  works  of  sculpture. 
Here,  raised  above  the  people,  in  a  richly  de- 
corated box  built  up  for  the  occasion,  stood  two 
boys  dressed  like  pages,  in  short,  red  velvet  tu- 
nics, and  caps  to  correspond,  each  decorated  with 
a  long,  white  drooping  feather.  An  urn  was 
between  them,  containing  the  numbers  about  to 
be  drawn,  and  several  gentlemen  sat  along  the 
side  of  the  platform. 

The  drawing  was  preceded  by  the  enlivening 
strains  of  a  band  of  music,  and  when  they  had 
ceased,  one  loud  and  prolonged  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet was  sounded.  All  listened  breathless ; 
each  boy  in  turn  took  a  folded  paper  from  the 
urn,  handed  it  to  the  gentleman  nearest  to  him, 
who  opened  it,  read  it,  then  gave  it  to  his 
neighbour. 

So  travelled  the  little  missive  from  one  to 
another,  until  it  reached  somebody  whose  duty 
it  was  to  step  forward  and  proclaim  the  number 
that  had  been  drawn  to  the  eager  crowd  be- 
neath, and  as  he  fulfilled  his  office — shouts, 
clapping  of  hands,  and  smiling  faces,  were 
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mixed  up  with  looks  of  disappointment,  rage, 
nay,  even  despair ! 

For  days  before  this  lottery  takes  place, 
numerous  stands  appear  in  the  streets,  where 
men  sell  slips  of  paper,  on  which  are  printed 
different  numbers.  These  the  peasants  buy, 
either  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  others, 
and  he  who  can  first  prick  off  on  his  paper  a 
certain  quantity  of  figures  agreeing  to  those 
called  out  from  the  box,  exclaims,  with  excited 
joy,  tombola  fatta  !  for  thus  he  has  gained  the 
chief  prize. 

This  scene  is  one  of  intense  excitement  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  and  as  several  pauses  take 
place  between  the  drawing,  during  which  the 
band  plays  some  lively  air,  a  painful  suspense  is 
kept  up  amongst  the  paper  holders,  over  some  of 
whom  ruin  hovers,  to  fall  or  not  to  fall,  as  a  few 
chance  figures  will  decide. 

This  love  of  gambling,  is,  alas !  one  of  the 
curses  of  fair  Italy,  for  its  despotic  rulers  have 
fostered  it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money  from 
the  people.  The  institutions  of  this  kind  in 
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Tuscany,  were  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  government,  and  the  Pope,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  as  he  calls  himself,  is,  I  believe, 
the  keeper  of  the  lotteries  in  the  States  of  the 
Church. 

Another  means  of  wealth  to  the  late  rulers  in 
Florence,  was  the  Monte  Pieta,  where  many  of 
the  lower  orders  pawned  their  beds,  and  slept 
upon  the  stone  floors  during  the  Carnival,  that 
they  might  enjoy  all  its  divertimenti. 

Besides  the  plaiting  of  straw,  Tuscany  is 
famed  for  its  inlaid  work  in  precious  and  other 
stones.  The  largest  and  best  establishment  of 
the  kind  belonged  also  to  the  government ;  but 
at  many  ateliers  of  private  individuals,  I  have 
seen  very  lovely  specimens  of  the  art. 

There  is  a  table  of  this  pietro-duro  work  in  the 
Uffizii  Gallery,  where  the  little  pieces  of  stone 
are  joined  together  so  ingenuously,  that  it  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  painting  on  porce- 
lain ;  and  to  produce  this  marvel,  twenty-two 
workmen  were  constantly  employed  during 
twenty-five  years. 
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Upon  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  the  little  cases  outside 
the  jewellers'  shops  are  filled  with  brooches  and 
ear-rings  of  this  pietro-duro,  as  it  is  called ;  but 
much  prettier,  as  trinkets,  are  the  turquoise 
ornaments,  where  all  kinds  of  elegant  devices 
are  so  thickly  studded  with  the  small,  blue, 
opaque  stones,  that  the  settings  are  hardly 
visible;  these,  and  the  garnets  from  Germany, 
the  peasants'  great  ear-rings  of  gold  and  pearls, 
constitute  the  chief  display  of  jewellery  in 
Florence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Florentines—Anecdote  related  by  a  Barrister— His  Suf- 
ferings while  a  prisoner  in  Austria — The  Tuscan  Physician 
—The  Custom-House— The  Courts  of  Justice— Trial  for 
Murder— The  Uffizii  Gallery— The  ex-King  of  Bavaria's  visit 
to  it— The  Pitti  Gallery—The  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts- 
Pictures  in  the  Churches. 

THE  Florentines  are  the  most  refined  of  all 
Italians,  and  approach  nearest  in  manner  to  the 
French ;  there  is  less  abandon  about  them, 
more  of  the  sparkle  and  less  of  the  fire  than  is 
to  be  found  amongst  their  southern  countrymen, 
but  they  have  not  so  much  strength  and  energy 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  portions  of 
the  Peninsula.  They  love  amusements,  and 
indulge  in  them  freely,  yet  without  extravagant 
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expenditure ;  and  no  population  could  be  more 
orderly  and  well-conducted  in  public,  or  could 
exhibit  greater  forbearance.  Lively  in  manner, 
easy  in  conversation,  expressing  themselves 
with  great  elegance,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
so  easily  succeed  in  making  themselves  agree- 
able in  society,  and  although  with  the  mass 
of  them  their  conversation  is  generally  light 
chit-chat,  their  manner  of  conversing  is  so 
charming,  that  it  seems  of  more  importance 
than  it  really  is. 

The  Florentines  were  very  fond  of  talking  to, 
and  questioning  us  about  England.  Every 
Italian  who  had  been  there,  found  ready  lis- 
teners to  his  accounts  of  what  he  had  witnessed, 
and  these  were  generally  followed  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  "  wonderful,"  "  astonishing,"  "  ex- 
traordinary people." 

I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  being  highly 
amused  by  hearing  the  account  of  an  adventure 
given  by  a  barrister  who  had  lately  returned 
from  a  visit  to  London.  He  said, 

"  I  hailed  a  Hansom  cab,   where  the  driver 
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sits  perched  on  a  little  basket  of  a  seat  at  the 
back ;  and  when  I  had  established  myself  inside 
the  conveyance,  the  man  opened  his  little  trap- 
door, and  called  down  it  something  which  I 
suppose  was  an  enquiry  as  to  where  I  wished  to 
go.  I  had  dressed  myself  as  I  had  been  told 
to  do  for  the  Opera,  and  I  replied,  Queen 
Victoria  Theatre,  thinking  that  the  easiest  way 
of  making  myself  understood. 

"  Down  went  the  little  trap,  and  off  we 
dashed.  They  have  no  fear,  those  English,  and 
drive  along  the  streets  furiously — a  very  curious 
fact  with  such  a  sober  people — and  as  London 
is  almost  as  big  as  a  small  province,  and  the 
man  drove  me,  I  believe,  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  notwithstanding  the  rate  we 
went,  I  thought  we  should  never  reach  the 
Opera  House.  At  last  we  stopped  before  a 
large  theatre. 

"'Is  this  Queen  Victoria's  Theatre?'  I 
asked. 

" '  All  right/  said  the  man,  and  so  I  paid 
him  and  entered. 
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"  I  pushed  on  with  the  crowd,  and  when  I 
came  to  the  little  box  where  they  sell  the 
tickets,  I  put  down  one  pound  ;  the  man  gave 
me  back  a  great  deal  of  silver,  and  I  thought 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  so  I  said  again  *  Queen 
Victoria's  Theatre  ?' 

"  *  All  right/  replied  the  man  from  the  little 
window ;  so  I  took  up  my  ticket  and  the  silver, 
and  went  on. 

"  When  I  reached  the  pit,  I  found  it  almost 
full,  but  the  audience  seemed  very  queerly 
dressed,  and  on  looking  round  the  house,  to 
examine  the  fashionable  ladies  in  full  toilette,  I 
saw  instead  as  queer  a  set  of  people  as  those  by 
whom  I  was  surrounded,  busily  employed  in 
sucking  oranges,  and  eating  cakes,  which  they 
had  tied  up  in  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  other 
coverings,  while  along  the  gallery  hung  bonnets, 
cloaks — all  sorts  of  articles  of  dress,  in  fact — 
fastened  to  the  railing. 

"  Surely,  thought  I,  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  so  I  said  to  a  rough-looking  man, 
who  sat  next  me,  '  Is  this  Queen  Victoria's 
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Theatre  ?'  and  the  man  nodded — they  never 
use  many  words,  those  English — well,  the  band 
struck  up,  but  not  with  the  music  of  any  opera 
I  had  ever  heard  ;  still  I  waited,  and  then  when 
it  ceased,  when  the  curtain  rose  and  the  per- 
formers came  forward,  speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue  to  me,  and  flourishing  about  with  the 
most  extravagant  action,  I  knew  it  was  not 
"  all  right ;"  and  I  learnt  afterwards  that  the 
highest  and  almost  the  lowest  theatre  in  the 
city  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  name." 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  thus  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations,  was  the  gainer  in  the 
end,  for  being  full  of  vivacity,  and  having  great 
powers  of  mimicry,  shouts  of  laughter  always 
followed  this  very  favourite  story  of  his  large 
repertoire  of  anecdotes.  I  give  him  as  an 
instance,  of  one  with  a  light  gay  exterior,  whom 
it  might  be  imagined  only  cared  about  making 
people  laugh ;  whose  thoughts  appeared  all 
bent  upon  fun  and  frolic,  and  who  seemed 
quite  unable  to  take  anything  seriously — yet 
he  had  been  one  of  those  who  fought  des- 
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perately  for  Italian  Liberty  in  '48  during  which 
period  he  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Vienna,  where  he  suffered  great  hard- 
ships. The  account  he  gave  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Austrian  soldiers — chiefly  Croats,  I  be- 
lieve— was  that  they  treated  the  Italians,  who 
fell  into  their  power,  with  great  harshness  and 
cruelty.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  bitterly 
lamented  the  want  of  union  amongst  his 
countrymen,  but  like  many  others,  always 
concluded  his  regrets  with  the  favourite  re- 
marks, "but  it  will  come — you  will  see" — 
"  wait  I"  and  then  the  finger  was  raised  to 
the  face  to  render  the  words  more  impres- 
sive. 

Many,  in  fact,  were  the  lovers  of  their  country 
amongst  those  gay,  careless  and  apparently 
thoughtless  Tuscans  who  nursed  in  secret  the 
longing  for  the  time  of  regeneration,  and  who 
burst  forth  occasionally  into  strong  expressions 
of  displeasure  at  the  Grand  Duke's  behaviour 
in  having  brought  the  Austrian  troops  into 
Tuscany.  One,  a  celebrated  physician  with 
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whom  we  were  well  acquainted,  a  great  philan- 
thropist giving  far  more  of  his  time  to  the  poor 
who  could  not  pay  him,  than  to  the  rich,  who 
were  ready  to  renumerate  him  handsomely 
for  his  attendance.  This  Florentine  professor, 
immediately  on  the  entrance  of  the  foreign 
soldiers,  returned  the  decoration  the  Grand 
Duke  had  conferred  upon  him,  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  possessing  any  mark  of  distinction 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  betrayer  of  his 
country.  I  think  I  see  his  little  brown  eyes 
lighted  up  beneath  the  snowy  crown  upon 
his  head  with  the  brightness  of  the  eagle's 
glance,  full  of  the  fire  and  passionate  love  of 
liberty — as  I  have  witnessed  those  eyes  by 
the  bed-side  of  suffering  grow  moist  with  pity, 
and  that  kind  heart,  and  clever  head,  attending 
on  his  patient  with  all  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman.  He  is  so  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  so 
much  beloved  there,  that  though  his  name  has 
not  become  public  property  as  that  of  others 
have  done,  it  is  well  known  throughout  the 
Peninsula  and  even  beyond  its  boundaries. 

E  2 
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At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town  to  the 
Piazza  Pitti  stands  the  Dogana  or  Custom 
House,  and  one  bright  morning  I  started  off 
with  papa  to  go  there  to  enquire  for  a  small 
box,  containing  some  books  and  a  few  other 
articles  just  arrived  from  London. 

On  reaching  the  Dogana  we  entered  and 
proceeded  to  a  long  passage,  where  rows  of 
clerks  sat  in  separate  offices.  We  presented 
ourselves  at  the  little  window  of  one  of  these 
for  an  order  to  obtain  the  package,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  talking,  it  was  handed  to  us. 
Following  the  directions  we  had  received,  we 
took  it  to  another  passage  similar  to  the  former, 
and  there  a  clerk  changed  our  paper  for  a 
fresh  one.  With  this  second  document  we 
went  to  the  warehouse,  where  after  a  good  deal 
of  examination  amongst  a  very  disorderly  dis- 
tribution of  goods,  our  little  package  was 
dragged  to  light,  and  we  hurried  off  with  it  to 
another  office.  Again  our  paper  was  changed, 
and  then  we  proceeded  down  a  flight  of  steps 
to  an  apartment  in  which  parcels  are  examined 
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and  weighed.  Some  difficulty  here  presented 
itself,  for  we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  considerable 
time  while  officials  whispered  together  over 
the  matter.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  process  of  fastening  on  to  some 
pieces  of  linen  a  leaden  ball,  and  stamping  a 
mark  upon  it,  without  which,  no  article  of 
foreign  manufacture  can  be  offered  for  sale  in 
Tuscany. 

At  last  our  box  was  opened,  the  books  and 
other  articles  were  weighed  apart,  a  separate 
paper  was  written  out  for  each,  and  with 
these  last  documents,  we  presented  our- 
selves at  two  other  offices,  and  paid  a  sum 
large  enough  to  be  levied  as  a  duty  upon 
our  small  articles,  but  hardly  sufficient  to 
recompense  one  quarter  of  the  time  and 
trouble  expended  upon  them  ;  however,  Italians 
don't  consider  the  value  of  time.  After  this, 
we  believed  our  rambles  in  the  Custom  House 
to  be  finished ;  and  glad  enough  we  felt,  for 
what  with  crossing  corridors  and  rooms,  running 
up-stairs  and  down  again,  and  waiting  for  the 
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change  of  papers,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
took  place  six  times — more  than  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  our  first  entrance  into  the  building. 
Satisfied,  therefore,  that  as  we  had  paid  our 
money  we  were  at  last  entitled  to  walk  off  with 
our  package,  I  took  up  the  books  to  place  them 
beside  the  other  things. 

"  Aspetta  lei  /"  exclaimed  an  official  "  you 
have  not  shown  your  books  to  the  priest.  You 
you  must  go  up-stairs  to  the  left,  down  the 
corridor,  then  turn  to  the  right,  cross  a  passage, 
at  the  end  of  it  there  is  a  door,  knock  and 
they  will  tell  you  to  enter." 

Papa  looked  pale  and  tired  to  death,  so  I 
insisted  on  his  remaining  on  the  bench,  where 
he  had  sunk  down  quite  weary  and  exhausted. 

Away  I  went  with  my  books  under  my  arm, 
and  following  the  directions  I  had  received  soon 
stood  before  the  door,  at  which  I  was  to  knock 
— I  did  so. 

"  Avanti"  responded  a  soft  flute-like  voice ; 
I  entered,  and  then  found  myself  in  a  large  and 
lofty  apartment,  round  it  were  book-cases,  some 
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filled,  some  empty,  and  at  each  end  of  a  long 
table,  upon  a  straight  high-backed  chair,  sat  a 
priest.  Both  of  them  stared  very  hard  at 
me  as  I  came  forward,  though  neither  spoke; 
and  but  for  the  out-stretched  hand  of  the  one 
farthest  away,  I  should  have  been  puzzled  what 
to  do  in  my  confusion. 

The  keen  eyes  of  the  black-robed  gentleman 
peered  over  his  thin  aquiline  nose,  and  fixed 
on  me  a  searching  look,  as  he  took  the  volumes. 
He  turned  them  over,  glanced  between  the 
leaves,  appeared  doubtful  and  uncertain  like  a 
man  reading  words  he  could  not  understand, 
but  wishing  not  to  seem  ignorant  of  their 
meaning. 

"  English,"  the  priest  at  last  ventured  to  say. 
I  bowed  my  head. 

"  Is  there  anything  about  religion  in  these 
books  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  look  to  the  title  page, 
you  will  see  they  are  lectures  on  painting." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  understand,  the  Signora  could 
not  have  anything  wrong  I  am  sure."  The 
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priest,  as  he  concluded,  changed  his  look  of 
inquiry  to  a  smile,  and  bowed  low  as  with 
ceremonious  politeness  he  returned  me  my 
books. 

Glad  to  have  finished  my  visit,  I  thanked 
him,  made  my  exit  from  the  clerical  investiga- 
tion, with  the  two  pair  of  inquisitive  eyes 
watching  me  as  I  did  so,  and  rejoined  papa,  who 
grumbled  like  a  true  Briton  at  the  round  about 
way  of  doing  business  in  an  Italian  public 
office. 

It  was  our  misfortune  to  make  acquaintance 
with  a  Florentine  court  of  justice,  as  actors,  in 
the  first  trial  we  witnessed. 

A  man  had  come  to  hang  up  some  curtains 
in  our  apartments  during  our  absence,  and  the 
people  of  the  house  neglecting  to  watch  his 
movements ;  on  our  return,  we  found  missing  a 
coat  and  other  articles  of  dress  belonging  to 
papa.  Now  in  Florence  there  is  a  law  that 
whoever  happens  to  be  robbed  and  does  not 
inform  the  police  of  it,  incurs  a  heavy  fine. 

We  were   therefore  obliged  to  present  our- 
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selves  at  the  Court  to  be  questioned  on  the 
subject. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  man  was  arrested,  he 
had  robbed  his  master,  an  upholsterer,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  and  when  a  period  had  elapsed 
long  enough  for  us  to  forget  all  about  the 
matter,  a  summons  arrived  for  us  to  appear 
against  the  culprit. 

When  my  turn  came  to  give  evidence,  I  was 
desired  to  walk  into  Court. 

At  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  room, 
several  judges  sat  at  a  long  table  slightly  raised 
from  the  floor,  dressed  in  flowing  robes,  and 
on  their  heads  they  wore  high  round  hats  en- 
larging towards  the  top,  covered  by  a  black 
woollen  material,  plaited  into  the  lower  and 
narrower  circumference. 

It  was  winter — upon  the  table  in  front  of 
each  gentleman  stood  a  scaldino}  or  red  earthen 
pot,  filled  with  lighted  charcoal,  over  which  they 
held  their  hands  occasionally ;  sometimes  they 
took  it  up  by  its  curved  handle  and  placed  it 
on  their  knees,  and  one  of  them  stirred  up  the 
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embers  with  a  key,  as  I  had  seen  the  market 
women  do  at  Genoa. 

I  advanced  towards  the  line  of  moustached 
magistrates,  ascended  the  steps  before  the  table, 
kissed  the  little  piece  of  printed  pasteboard, 
they  called  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  at  the 
desire  of  the  judge,  who  sat  in  the  centre,  identi- 
fied the  prisoner  standing  up  in  the  box 
guarded  by  two  soldiers,  and  gave  my  evi- 
dence. 

Beneath  the  steps  and  beyond  the  raised 
platform,  but  within  the  railings  which  se- 
parated the  actors  from  two  or  three  specta- 
tors who  had  sauntered  in  to  listen,  there  was 
another  table  where  three  gentlemen  sat 
writing,  one  at  each  end,  and  the  other  in  the 
middle  facing  the  judge.  This  latter  was  the 
advocate  for  the  prisoner,  and  from  him  I  re- 
ceived some  cross-questionings,  though  not  a 
great  many  or  very  puzzling  ones. 

Papa's  coat  and  the  other  articles  were  never 
heard  of;  but  for  the  robbery  of  furniture 
committed  upon  his  master,  and  found  by  the 
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police  where  he  had  secreted  it,  the  man  was 
imprisoned  several  months.  The  furniture- 
dealer,  however,  fared  no  hetter  than  ourselves 
as  far  as  his  goods  were  concerned.  It  was  no 
advantage  to  him  their  having  been  discovered ; 
for  once  let  the  authorities  possess  themselves  of 
an  article  that  has  been  stolen,  and  the  owner 
may  be  sure  he  will  never  see  it  again.  He  is  put 
off  with  all  manner  of  excuses  from  time  to  time, 
when  he  asks  to  have  his  property  returned  to 
him ;  month  after  month  he  goes  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  at  last  wearied  out,  he  gives  it 
up. 

So  the  robbery  that  has  been  punished  in 
the  first  instance,  is  sanctioned  in  the  second ; 
one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  officials  being 
paid  salaries,  not  only  inadequate  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  office,  but  insufficient  to 
support  them  and  their  families.  Even  the 
judges  are  open  to  bribery,  on  account  of  the 
paltry  remuneration  derived  from  their  offices. 

While  speaking  of  Courts  of  Justice,  let  me 
mention  a  trial  for  murder  that  took  place  in 
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Florence  during  our  residence  there,  and  which 
created  great  excitement  amongst  the  population. 
An  elderly  English  gentleman  became  acquainted 
at  a  restaurant  with  a  young  Italian  of  about 
two-and-twenty.  At  this  period  the  former 
received  £100  from  an  annuity,  and  instead  of 
placing  it  under  the  care  of  some  banker,  he 
fastened  it  round  his  waist  in  a  belt,  at  the 
same  time  telling  everyone  he  met  what  he 
had  done.  One  evening  the  young  Italian 
accompanied  this  gentleman  home  to  his 
lodgings,  situated  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner 
of  an  old  palace,  far  away  from  the  rest  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  following  morning  the 
Englishman  was  found  murdered. 

As  the  young  Italian  had  been  seen  to  enter 
the  house  with  the  Englishman,  suspicion 
naturally  fell  upon  him,  and  after  a  few  days' 
search,  he  was  discovered  at  Leghorn,  living 
like  a  prince  ;  for  in  those  few  days  he  had  spent 
almost  the  whole  of  the  money  obtained  by  his 
awful  crime,  he  had  however  neglected  to  destroy 
the  belt  which  was  found  with  other  evidences 
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of  his  guilt  at  his  apartments,  facing  our  house, 
in  the  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella.  There  we 
had  often  seen  him  gazing  out  of  the  window, 
a  pale,  delicate,  handsome  youth,  of  rather  a 
melancholy,  but  gentle  expression  of  counten- 
ance. By  the  Tuscan  law,  the  crime  of  murder 
is  punishable  with  death ;  and  from  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  the  judges  brought  in  a 
verdict  against  the  young  man,  to  whom  it 
was  permitted  to  appeal  to  another  Court  called 
the  Court  of  Cassation.  Of  course  he  did  so, 
it  confirmed  the  judgment ;  but  the  Grand 
Duke  remitted  the  sentence  to  solitary  confine- 
ment for  life — on  account  as  some  said  of  a 
promise  made  to  his  first  wife  on  her  death-bed, 
that  no  criminal  should  ever  be  executed — the 
murderer  died  shortly  after  from  consumption, 
visited  by  the  hand  of  God  instead  of  man. 

This  was  the  only  trial  for  murder,  we  re- 
member to  have  taken  place  during  our  four 
years  residence  in  Florence.  Tuscans  have  their 
faults  and  their  sins,  but  deeds  of  violence  are 
seldom  to  be  found  amongst  them. 
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I  often  went  past  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
ascended  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  picture  gallery. 
It  is  entered  through  two  vestibules,  and  the 
marble  figures  of  two  beautiful  wolf-dogs,  seated 
at  the  last  door,  seem  to  be  guarding  the 
treasures  within.  I  always  glanced  at  them  as  I 
went  by,  almost  expecting  some  day  to  see  the 
effigies  start  forward  into  living  creatures,  so 
life-like  was  the  expression  on  their  fine  grave 
faces. 

The  two  parallel  corridors  of  great  extent, 
the  statues  of  the  Roman  Emperors  following 
one  another  in  long  lines,  the  portraits  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  several  nations,  the  speci- 
mens of  the  different  schools  of  art,  and  the 
ceilings  divided  into  compartments,  each  one 
containing  a  fresco  painting  encircled  by  elaborate 
decorations,  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
until  all  details  become  lost  in  the  distance, 
and  are  merged  into  a  number  of  compressed 
lines  produces  a  fine  picture  of  perspective  in 
the  combined  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  and 
architecture,  which  at  once  impresses  the  be- 
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holder  with   an   idea   of  the   vastness   of  the 
collection  of  works  within  the  gallery. 

Through  the  casement  windows  beside  which 
copyists  sit  hard  at  work  upon  their  trade  of 
manufacturing  pictures,  may  be  seen  that  space 
where  hundreds  of  masks  flock  during  the 
carnival.  Round  the  covered  portico,  both 
outside  and  underneath  it,  there  are  niches  filled 
by  the  statues  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  Tuscany. 

And  what  a  glorious  group  they  form,  as- 
tronomers, historians,  poets,  painters,   sculptors, 
architects,  standing  there  in    long  white  array, 
doing  honour  to  the  small  kingdom  of  their  birth. 

I  see  Galileo  with  looks  raised  to  the  starry 
heavens  ;  and  in  my  imagination  hear  the  words 
of  Dante  thrilling  the  listeners  with  their  vivid 
fire  ;  the  strains  of  Petrach  as  he  breathes  them 
softly  into  Laura's  ear,  murmur  on  the  gentle 
breezes  of  the  air ;  Bocaccio  tells  his  interesting 
tales ;  Machiavelli  relates  the  facts  of  history, 
connected  with  his  country ;  Cellini  holds  out 
a  golden  goblet,  chased  with  the  most  exquisite 
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designs  ;  and  Michael  Angelo,  firm  and  stern, 
looks  to  his  sculptured  Bacchus  in  the  corridor, 
which  when  dug  up  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
buried  it,  was  proclaimed,  by  those  who  would 
not  recognize  before  how  great  was  the  power  of 
his  genius,  to  be  an  ancient  Greek  work  of  rare 
beauty  unattainable  by  any  modern  capacity. 
Strange  must  have  been  the  smile  upon  that 
stern,  sad  face,  when  he  presented  the  hand  he 
had  broken  off,  and  fitted  it  to  the  arm  of  the 
supposed  antique. 

As  I  looked  forth  and  thought  upon  the 
great  men  of  Florence,  in  the  far  corner  I  saw 
Mr.  S — ,  a  sculptor  from  Parma,  with  paper 
cap  and  holland  blouse,  mounted  on  a  scaffold, 
chipping  away  with  his  chisel  upon  a  fresh  ad- 
dition to  the  group. 

An  artist  who  is  near  me,  asks  if  I  know 
that  Mr.  S —  was  sent  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Parma  to  England,  to  present  one 
of  his  works  to  Queen  Victoria. 

I  replied,  no  ;  and  inquired  if  he  were  clever. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  artist,"  well  enough  in  his 
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profession  ;  but  we  always  laugh  at  him  about 
his  trip  to  England,  because  before  he  went 
there,  he  declared  one  day  in  a  cafe  he  hated  the 
sea  so  much  that  he  intended  to  go  entirely  by 
land. 

" '  Per  bacco  !  amico  mio?  exclaimed  one 
of  his  friends,  '  but  how  are  you  going  to  get 
from  France  to  your  destination  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  I  shall  go  round  the  other  way  !' 

"  Whether  he  had  a  vision  of  some  passage 
beneath  the  sea,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the 
discoverer,  and  thereby  become  entitled  to  a 
place  in  one  of  those  vacant  niches,  he  did  not 
tell  us ;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  subject  is  a 
sore  one  and  he  always  avoids  it." 

The  sculptor,  however,  was  not  singular  in 
this  ignorance  of  geography,  for  we  found  it  a 
very  general  failing  amongst  the  Italians.  I 
remember  when  speaking  to  a  gentleman  about 
Mayence,  his  exclaiming,  "  ah  yes,  I  know ;  it 
is  in  Austria  !" 

But  to  return  to  the  corridor.  On  tire 
opposite  side,  to  where  those  modern  painters, 
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as  plentiful  in  Florence  as  singers  in  Milan, 
are  trying  to  scrape  together  a  livelihood,  hangs 
a  long  line  of  paintings,  arranged  so  that  the 
improvements  in  the  art  may  be  traced  con- 
tinuously, beginning  from  one  of  its  first  Greek 
efforts,  a  clay-coloured  virgin  and  angel  with 
narrow  black  eyes  and  spiky  fingers,  most  ugly 
yet  interesting  to  look  on.  Not  far  from  this 
specimen  of  painting  in  its  infancy,  hangs  a 
work  by  Cimabue,  that  artist  whose  picture  of 
the  Madonna  was  considered  so  wonderful  a 
production,  as  to  merit  being  carried  in  grand 
procession  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  A  little  further  on  is  a  tabernacle 
painted  by  Fra  Angelico,  the  doors  of  which 
are  opened  every  morning  by  one  of  the  guards, 
for  strangers  to  see,  and  artists  to  copy  the 
angels  on  a  gold  ground,  surrounding  the 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus. 

And  what  a  beautiful  simplicity,  what  a 
religious  expression  rests  on  the  face  of  the 
winged  tribe ;  how  one  forgets  the  green  shadows, 
the  bright  red  spots  on  the  cheeks,  the  hard 
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and  laboured  execution  in  the  elevated  feeling 
evinced  there. 

But  the  pious  monk,  as  pure  in  his  life  as  in 
his  paintings,  cannot  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
out  of  Florence,  where  his  works  are  chiefly 
to  be  found. 

In  the  Tuscan  school,  in  one  of  the  rooms 
adjoining  the  first  corridor,  hangs  a  picture  of 
his,  that  for  the  period  when  it  was  painted  is 
a  perfect  marvel.  Encircling  the  crowned 
virgin  are  groups  of  angels,  with  beautiful  gentle 
faces,  and  graceful  draperies  floating  on  the 
blue  firmament.  Each  small  figure  is  in  itself 
a  study :  look  on  the  work  day  by  day,  new 
beauties  will  continually  spring  up  amid  the 
holy  band,  soaring  through  the  air — a  remark- 
ably fine  copy  of  this  interesting  work  was  sent 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  Industry.  No  wonder 
the  pre-raphaelites  have  gained  so  many  ad- 
mirers, no  wonder  imitators  of  them  have 
sprung  up  in  modern  times,  who  if  they  had 
confined  themselves  to  the  excellencies  of  those 
early  masters  had  done  good  service  to  their 
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art.  But  why  copy  the  hard  lines,  the  trees 
that  look  like  so  many  little  green  cotton  balls, 
why  make  a  village,  or  a  town  far  away,  as 
distinct  and  full  of  details  as  the  figures  close 
at  hand ;  why  draw  incorrectly,  why  disdain 
the  improvements  of  later  ages,  because  the 
pre-raphaelites  could  not  attain  to  them.  Their 
purity,  their  simple  gracefulness,  their  mild, 
benign,  expressive  heads — yes,  copy  them,  and 
most  of  all  their  perfect  devotion  to  their 
art. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  here  a  dis- 
course on  the  splendid  paintings  abounding  in 
Florence,  and  which  have  been  so  often  and 
so  ably  discussed  ;  but  they  rise  up  so  clearly 
amid  my  memories  of  Italy,  that  I  cannot  put 
them  quite  aside  without  recording  a  few  of  the 
impressions  they  made  upon  me. 

1  pushed  back  the  baize  door  of  the  Tribune, 
and  as  I  stood  there  for  the  first  time,  sur- 
rounded by  the  chef-d'osuvres  of  the  great 
masters,  I  thought  what  a  bijou  of  a  place  it 
seemed.  The  warm  glow  of  the  crimson  satin 
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covering  its  walls,  the  shining  dome  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  the  light  from  the  few  small  windows 
near  the  roof,  resting  on  the  fine  antique  statues 
mellowed  by  age,  and  forming  a  circle  round 
the  centre  of  the  octagon  apartment,  gave  an 
appearance  as  if  the  setting  sun  had  enriched 
everything  there  with  its  golden  rays. 

Silence  seemed  natural  to  that  room ;  I 
wandered  past  the  beautiful  painting  impressed 
with  a  kind  of  reverence.  I  admired  Raphael's 
Madonna  del  Cardellino  the  most;  I  liked 
Michael  Angelo's  Holy  Family  the  least,  for 
it  appeared  hard  and  devoid  of  that  gentle  soft- 
ness the  subject  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
But  small  paintings  were  not  suited  to  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  great  mind,  he  lacked  the 
exquisitely  delicate  feeling  of  Raphael,  and  felt 
more  at  home  in  bold  subjects,  full  of  extra- 
ordinary and  difficult  combinations  of  nature. 

Many  rooms  lead  out  of  the  Tribune,  and 
after  passing  through  them  all,  a  short  corridor 
is  reached  connecting  the  two  longer  ones. 
Here,  in  a  small  glass  office,  sit  two  gentlemen 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  gallery.  They  are  most 
polite  to  strangers  who  may  wish  for  any 
information,  or  desire  to  have  the  room  of  gems 
unlocked  for  their  inspection ;  and-  to  artists 
extremely  obliging,  in  the  facilities  they  give  to 
them  in  their  studies. 

It  is  a  great  boon  to  be  able  to  obtain  so 
easily  a  permission  to  copy  those  celebrated 
works,  and  an  easel,  a  mahl  stick,  and  two 
chairs,  are  immediately  provided  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege ; 
the  pictures  also  that  hang  too  high,  or  in  a 
bad  light  for  copying,  are  always  taken  down  at 
the  request  of  the  artists,  and  placed  in  a  better 
position  for  their  accommodation. 

One  day  while  I  was  in  that  apartment,  where 
are  nearly  three  hundred  portraits  of  the  old 
masters,  all  painted  by  themselves — a  quiet- 
looking,  elderly  gentleman  entered,  and  ex- 
amined the  paintings  with  great  interest 
Two  other  gentlemen  followed  shortly  after  him, 
whom  he  questioned  about  the  gallery,  and 
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when  all  three  of  them  had  gone  -  out  together, 
an  artist  observed,  "  that's  Ludvig  the  Ex-King 
of  Bavaria." 

The  gallery  of  paintings  at  the  Pitti  Palace, 
is  in  a  princely  suite  of  rooms,  and  contains 
many  renowned  pictures  of  Raphael,  and  the 
chef-d'ceuvres  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  To  copy 
the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  by  the  former,  we 
were  informed  so  many  requests  had  been 
written  down,  that  the  last  on  the  list  would 
have  to  wait  twelve  years  before  his  turn  came. 
Several  other  great  works  also  hung  there, 
enshrined  in  magnificent  carved  and  richly 
gilded  antique  frames  ;  yet  I  felt  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  to  be  a  place  more  in  harmony  with  the 
paintings ;  and  its  admirable  arrangement  of 
the  different  schools  and  periods,  left  one  no 
trouble  in  their  examination,  and  therefore 
enhanced  the  pleasure  resulting  from  it. 

There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  early  art  in  the  third  public  gallery  of 
painting  in  Florence,  called  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  though  it  does  not  attract  the  atten- 
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tion  of  foreigners  quite  as  much  as  the  two 
former.  Some  lovely  miniature  paintings 
there  by  Fra  Angelico,  impressed  me  still  more 
with  the  powers  of  expression  possessed  by  the 
good  monk.  In  this  collection  is  also  a  picture 
by  the  master  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  which 
is  a  figure  painted  by  the  latter  in  every  way  so 
superior  to  the  rest,  that  his  preceptor  is  said 
to  have  at  once  given  up  his  profession,  irritated 
at  seeing  himself  surpassed  by  a  mere  youth. 
I  think  the  most  unpractised  eye  could  not 
help  observing  the  wonderful  finish  and  beauty 
of  Leonardo's  work,  nor  fail  to  be  interested  in 
examining  this  early  promise  of  a  great  genius. 

Many  lovely  paintings,  either  decorate  the 
walls,  or  hang  in  the  numerous  churches  of 
Florence.  Beneath  white-wash  and  dirt,  fine 
old  specimens  of  art  are  continually  being  dis- 
covered. In  the  splendid  Church  of  Santo 
Spirito,  beyond  the  four  rows  of  its  beautiful 
dark  columns,  the  frescos  of  a  whole  chapel  have 
been  relieved  from  their  outer  crust — I  think  it 
is  by  Giotto — and  in  the  church  of  Santa 
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Maria  Novella,  behind  each  altar-piece  taken 
down  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  place, 
several  portions  of  figures  and  faces  were  observa- 
ble. After  a  thorough  investigation,  it  was  decided 
that  the  monks  possessed  some  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  the  pre-raphaelites,  treasures  they  de- 
termined to  try  to  bring  to  light.  The  process, 
however,  was  very  costly,  but  as  our  neighbours 
the  monks  were,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  rich 
community,  they  could  well  afford  it. 

The  most  authentic  portrait  of  Dante  has 
not  been  many  years  exposed  to  view ;  and  it 
owed  its  resuscitation  to  the  researches  of  a 
talented  Englishman,  for  many  years  and  still 
a  resident  in  Florence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Strange  Exhibition  in  the  Duomo — The  Supposed  Jesuit — 
—The  Spy— The  Day  before  Good  Friday— Prato,  its 
Cathedral  and  its  Testa — The  Drive  Home — Pratolino— 
A  Visit  to  an  Evening  Party. 

How  charming  to  the  stranger  who  has 
dwelt  long  in  a  foreign  land,  is  the  sight  of  a 
dear  friend  newly  arrived  from  home. 

The  spring  brought  Lina  from  England  to 
stay  with  us,  and  sight  seeing  was  recommenced 
on  her  account. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  she  had  missed  the 
strange  display  in  the  Duomo  on  the  last  Christ- 
mas Day  before  her  arrival ;  but  I  related  to  her 
how  in  front  of  the  altar,  there  had  been  a 
small  manger  filled  with  cattle,  Joseph,  the 
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Virgin,  and  the  infant  Jesus,  all  of  painted 
wood;  that  beyond  this  toy,  stood  a  little 
clothes-horse  with  a  tiny  cambric  shirt  hanging 
upon  it,  and  one  or  two  other  diminutive 
specimens  of  baby  linen. 

During  one  of  our  early  morning  visits  to 
the  churches,  we  were  much  annoyed  by  a 
gentleman  following  us  about ;  and  Lina,  observ- 
ing him  raise  his  hat  for  a  moment,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  tonsure  of  a  priest. 

What  could,  have  been  his  motive  for  dressing 
unlike  his  order  ? 

No  good,  I  fear,  for  it  is  more  than  probable 
he  was  a  spy. 

I  remember  a  priest  who  came  occasionally 
to  the  restaurant  where  we  dined,  trying  to 
draw  us  into  conversation  on  religion  and 
politics,  and  the  waiter  fearing  we  might  express 
our  liberal  opinions  too  freely,  whispered  into 
papa's  ear,  "  take  care — he  is  a  spy." 

What  an  occupation  for  a  man  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  vows  to  the  service  of  his  God  ! 
and  yet  we  were  informed  that  this  disgraceful 
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occupation  was  no  unusual  one  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  a  rare  but  a  constant  occurrence  for  priests 
to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  confessional. 

Accompanied  by  Lina,  we  visited  the  churches 
on  the  day  before  Good  Friday.  But  although 
flowers  are  so  plentiful  throughout  the  year  in 
the  garden  of  Italy,  that  they  fill  the  baskets  in 
abundance  of  the  girls  who  sell  them  in  the 
streets,  and  cover  the  stands  beneath  the  large 
entrances  to  the  palaces,  with  a  gay  profusion 
of  sweet  blossoms,  the  churches  were  not  so 
much  decked  out  with  them  as  they  had  been 
in  Genoa. 

Every  good  Roman  Catholic  is  expected  to 
visit  seven  churches  on  this  day,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  oblige  any  great  amount  of  devotion, 
for  merely  entering  the  sacred  edifice  and  leaving 
it  immediately  afterwards,  would  be  counted 
sufficient,  provided  the  task  was  performed  the 
alotted  number  of  times. 

On  Good  Friday  all  the  churches  are  closed, 
the  bells  are  not  allowed  to  be  rung,  and  silence 
reigns  until  Easter  Sunday,  when  they  are  all 
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let  loose  again,   to   recommence    the   incessant 
ding-dong  which  had  been  going  on  before. 

Shortly  after  Lina  joined  us,  our  number 
was  further  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Charlie 
from  Corfu,  and  a  pleasant  merry  party  we 
made,  all  crammed  into  an  open  carriage  we 
had  engaged  to  take  us  to  Prato ;  preferring  a 
drive,  to  being  whirled  along  the  railroad,  al- 
though the  latter  is  a  much  slower  affair  in  Italy 
than  in  England.  On  our  way  we  passed  the 
Villa  and  grounds  belonging  to  Prince  Demidoff, 
the  rich  Russian  husband  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon's  cousin.  Report  says  it  is  a  very 
splendid  place,  that  in  one  of  its  reception  rooms 
are  several  columns  composed  entirely  of  mala- 
chite. It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to 
gain  admittance,  for  the  Prince  who  suffered 
from  ill-health,  disliked  to  grant  the  necessary 
permission. 

We  saw  some  of  those  crosses,  such  as  are 
often  to  be  met  with  by  the  road-side  in  Italy. 
Formed  of  two  plain  pieces  of  wood,  they  are 
painted  either  black  or  dingy  red ;  a  spear,  a 
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sponge,  some  nails,  &c.,  are  fastened  to  them 
in  memory  of  Our  Lord's  Passion,  and  the 
country  people,  when  they  pass  by,  cross  them- 
selves, or  kneel  down  and  say  a  short  prayer 
before  them.  There  happened  to  be  a  festa  at 
Prato,  so  we  found  everyone  in  holiday  dress 
when  we  arrived,  a  circumstance  which  enlivened 
the  quiet,  though  pleasant  little  town. 

Once  in  three  years  a  curious  procession  takes 
place  here,  when  the  Virgin  Mary,  personated 
by  a  woman,  is  followed  by  numerous  persons 
all  dressed  in  strange  attire  of  ancient  times. 
The  whole  affair  has  such  an  appearance  of 
oddness,  and  antiquity,  that  it  draws  many 
strangers  from  Florence  to  see  it ;  but  we  were 
unable  to  visit  Prato  at  that  period,  and  there- 
fore can  only  speak  of  it  from  hearsay. 

The  inn  where  we  dined  was  very  primi- 
tive, and  thoroughly  Italian,  the  salon  had  a 
bricked  floor,  castles,  forests  and  mountains 
were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  from  the  ceiling 
a  perfect  host  of  heathen  deities  and  little 
cupids  watched  our  simple  repast,  very  different 
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from  what  one  might  imagine  their  ambrosial 
food  to  be,  for  it  consisted  chiefly  of  greasy 
soup  and  woolly  beef.  The  landlord  waited  on 
us  himself,  entering  into  conversation  when  he 
changed  the  plates  and  dishes  as  if  he  had 
known  us  for  years,  and  with  all  that  ease  and 
politeness,  universally  to  be  found  in  all  grades 
of  society  in  Tuscany  ;  but  fresh  parties  coming 
in,  and  requiring  his  attention,  he  was  obliged 
to  bring  his  enthusiastic  description  of  Prato  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion. 

We  sauntered  through  quiet  streets  of  no 
particular  interest,  until  we  came  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. From  one  corner  of  the  old  facade,  pro- 
jects Donatello's  beautiful  pulpit,  round  it 
children  are  gracefully  grouped  together  by 
wreaths  of  flowers. 

I  pictured  to  myself  the  square  crowded  with 
people,  and  saw  some  fanatic  monk  rise  up 
from  the  old  carved  work  of  the  great  sculptor 
to  address  them,  working  on  the  easily  excited 
multitude  in  the  accents  of  his  southern  tongue, 
sending  them  forth  sparkling  with  fire,  or 
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allowing  them  to  flow  in  those  soft  persuasive 
tones  to  which  the  language  is  so  well  adapted, 
and  adding  forcible  and  impressive  action  to  his 
words,  while  holding  the  cross  towards  them 
from  his  exalted  position. 

Those  monks  are  some  of  them  most  elo- 
quent preachers,  and  the  discourses  they  address 
to  the  people  are  often  thrilling  and  intense ; 
full  of  dramatic  descriptions  and  poetical  ex- 
pressions, that  keep  the  intention  of  the  listeners 
fixed  on  the  earnest,  enthusiastic  men  before 
them.  These  sermons,  however,  are  only  given 
during  Lent ;  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  Italians 
hear  only  frequent  performance  of  masses,  at 
the  daily  and  Sunday  services. 

We  inquired  in  Florence  if  religious  liberty  was 
tolerated,  the  priests  always  answered  "  Yes ;"  but 
from  the  laity,  we  received  the  impression  that  no 
one  could  declare  himself  a  Protestant  without 
being  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  a  young  man 
who  requested  us  to  lend  him  one  of  our  Bibles, 
told  us  very  honestly  at  the  same  time,  that 
should  it  become  known  we  were  liable  to  lose 
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our  liberty  for  doing  so,  but  that  he  would  take 
care  to  guard  against  discovery. 

To  return  to  the  Cathedral  of  Prato ;  when 
we  had  devoted  some  time  to  the  examination 
of  the  beautiful  exterior  pulpit,  and  the  ancient 
facade  in  dark  green  and  white  marble,  we 
passed  beneath  a  door,  having  over  it  one  of 
those  curious  old  groups  in  white  and  coloured 
china,  into  the  interior  of  the  building.  Here, 
on  account  of  the  dim  of  light,  we  pursued  our 
investigations  with  difficulty ;  but  the  choir 
proving  less  gloomy,  we  were  enabled  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  its  beautiful  paintings  by 
Filippo  Lippi,  that  monk  who  caused  a  scandal 
to  the  church  by  running  away  with  a  young 
and  handsome  nun,  for  which  offence  it  was  sup- 
posed he  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his 
enraged  family. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  fine  works  in 
Italy  lie  hidden  in  dark  corners  of  churches, 
whereby  half  their  beauty  is  lost  to  the  world. 
What  can  be  finer  than  that  tabernacle  by 
Organa  in  the  Church  of  Or  San.  Michele  at 
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Florence  ?  but  who  when  he  has  groped  his 
way  round  to  the  spot  where  it  is  placed,  can  say 
he  has  seen  half  the  merits  of  the  elaborate 
gothic  carving,  or  has  been  able  to  distinguish 
all  the  various  coloured  marbles  inlaid  upon  its 
slender  twisted  pillars. 

In  a  small  church  outside  the  gates  of  the 
city,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Ghirlandaio  had 
remained  long  unnoticed,  until  the  President  of 
the  English  Academy  discovered  its  value,  and 
arranged  the  purchase  of  it  for  our  National 
Gallery.  Then  the  Tuscan  government  be- 
stirred itself,  claiming  its  right  to  possess  the 
picture,  on  paying  the  sum  that  had  been 
offered  for  it.  Thus  the  work  found  its  way 
into  the  Uffizii  Gallery,  where  it  forms  one  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  an 
early  and  interesting  period  of  art. 

When  we  left  the  Cathedral  and  came  out 
into  the  Piazza  again,  we  found  crowds  collecting 
together,  to  witness  the  procession  of  Saint 
Antonio.  Wishing  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  it, 
we  edged  our  way  in  amidst  the  rows  of  happy 
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faces,  and  were  rewarded  for  our  pains  by  a 
good  sight  of  the  wooden  image  of  the  Saint, 
who  held  in  his  outstretched  hand  a  little  wax 
doll  intended  to  represent  an  angel,  dressed  in  a 
short  rose-coloured  satin  petticoat,  and  having 
silver  wings  attached  to  its  shoulders  !  In  other 
respects,  the  procession  differed  little  from  those 
we  had  often  witnessed  hefore. 

It  was  drawing  on  towards  evening  by  the 
time  we  left  Prato,  and  for  a  short  portion  of 
our  drive,  we  were  obliged  to  follow  at  snail's 
pace  in  the  rear  of  the  procession,  wending  its 
way  to  some  village  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  the  road  divided  into  two  paths,  we  de- 
sired the  coachman  to  proceed  down  that  one 
along  which  Saint  Antonio  did  not  carry  his 
pink  angel,  thus  relieving  ourselves  from  the 
smoke  and  heat  of  the  candles,  and  enjoying 
at  the  same  time  the  pretty  effect  of  the  long 
lines  of  lights  winding  round  the  lanes  by  our 
side. 

As  the  murmurs  of  the  priests  died  away, 
and  the  twinkling  tapers  became  dim  in  the 
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distance,  another  illumination  sprung  up  around 
us,  and  made  the  hedges  look  as  if  they  were 
glittering  with  myriads  of  little  stars.  It  was 
the  fire-flies,  come  out  in  large  companies  to 
light  us  on  our  homeward  way,  and  from  the 
trees  numbers  of  insects  made  a  noise  somewhat 
similar  to,  but  much  louder  than  the  grasshopper, 
so  we  were  neither  in  darkness  nor  in  silence, 
though  night  had  overtaken  us  before  we  drove 
into  Florence. 

A  few  days  after  the  fete  of  Saint  Antonio, 
we  visited   Pratolino,  a  villa  belonging  at  that 
time  to   the   Grand  Duke.     The  drive    was  a 
beautiful  one  of  some  hours,  and  as  we  mounted 
higher  and  higher  up  the  hilly  road,  wild  moun- 
tains stretched  up  their  stern  heads  beside  us, 
and  gentle  valleys,  clothed  with  bright  emerald 
herbage,  extended  far  down   below    our   path. 
We  passed   many  thick  woody  spots,  and  just 
before  reaching  the  villa,  the  trees  became  so 
numerous,  that  we  seemed  to  be  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  forest,  growing  on  the  slope  of  the   hill  we 
were  ascending. 
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The  villa  at  Pratolino  is  a  small,  modern, 
uninteresting  house ;  with  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive grounds  surrounding  it,  in  which  all  the 
interest  lies.  Broad  walks,  enlivened  by  the  plu- 
mage of  the  gold,  the  silver  pheasants  and  the  pea- 
cock moving  along  them,  led  down  to  a  large 
expanse  of  water,  surrounded  by  green  trees, 
which  reflected  their  bright  leaves  upon  its 
glassy  surface.  Thence  we  wound  up  narrow 
walks,  where  the  profusion  of  foliage  so  bent 
the  branches  towards  the  ground,  that  we  had 
to  push  many  a  one  aside  with  our  hands,  be- 
fore we  could  proceed  along  the  ascending  path- 
way. On  coming  forth  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  leaves,  we  stood  upon  a  broad  terrace,  where 
beds  of  flowers  were  filled  with  roses  of  every 
shade  and  colour.  Steps  descending  from  hence 
led  to  another  terrace  laid  out  with  gay  beds 
of  flowers,  and  thus  they  continued,  towards 
that  broad  piece  of  water  we  had  left  in  the  cool 
shades  below.  A  perfect  flower-shower  of  red, 
pink,  blue,  purple  and  yellow  blossoms  descended 
from  our  elevated  position.  So  many  bright 
colours  quite  dazzled  our  eyes,  and  the  burning 
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sun  above  so  scorched  us  with  its  fiery  rays,  that 
we  longed  to  escape  into  the  little  covered 
walks  again,  and  shelter  ourselves  there  from  the 
excessive  light  and  heat  of  an  Italian  summer's 
day.  We  had  heard,  however,  of  a  gigantic 
image  in  the  grounds,  and  wishing  to  see  it,  we 
toiled  across  the  green  blades  of  a  broad  smooth 
grass-plat,  in  search  of  the  stony  Polyphemus. 
But  he  had  two  eyes,  this  granite  monster :  there 
on  the  far  side  of  a  lake  he  rose  up  as  big  as  a 
castle,  almost  making  us  look  like  a  little  group 
of  Lilliputians,  when  contrasted  with  his  huge 
dimensions.  Across  the  water  there  was  a 
bridge,  and  behind  the  figure  a  flight  of  stairs 
led  up  into  his  head — those  who  felt  disposed  to 
ascend  them  might,  if  they  liked,  walk  into  his 
nose  and  sit  down  there,  as  seats  had  been 
placed  inside  it  for  the  purpose. 

Many  were  the  beautiful  spots  we  discovered 
afterwards,  as  we  roamed  through  the  grounds, 
and  so  much  interested  were  we,  that  the  day 
was  far  spent  before  we  thought  of  leaving. 

As  we  drove  away,  the  last  rays  of  the  day 
disappeared.  Deep  shadows  came  suddenly 
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across  the  mountains,  shedding  over  them  just 
enough  of  obscurity  to  awaken  awe,  without  ob- 
literating their  grand  outlines.  It  was,  in  fact, 
that  sudden  transition  from  day  to  night  where 
the  softening  influence  of  twilight  does  not  in- 
tervene to  blend  the  light  into  the  darkness,  thus 
producing  a  striking  impression  on  the  sight. 

A  visit  to  an  evening  party  given  by  an  Italian 
lady,  enabled  Lina  to  see  a  little  of  the  manners 
of  the  country  she  had  come  to  visit.  Out  or 
compliment  to  several  English  visitors  present, 
tea  was  handed  round  in  little  cups,  and  I  ob- 
served the  Italian  guests,  who  where  too  polite  to 
refuse  the  unaccustomed  beverage,  swallowing 
it  with  intense  dislike. 

Before  we  proceeded  into  the  drawing-room, 
however,  Lina  was  highly  amused  at  seeing 
mamma  taken  possession  of  by  a  gentleman, 
who  observing  her  to  be  unprovided  with  a 
cavaliere,  and  about  to  walk  quietly  into  the 
room  upon  her  husband's  arm,  thought  it  only 
right  on  his  part,  to  save  her  from  what  would 
be  considered  such  a  ridiculous  appearance. 

Dancing  was  carried  on  during  the  evening 
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in  much  the  same  way  as  in  England,  except 
that  gentlemen  kept  more  apart  from  the  ladies 
during  the  pauses,  than  is  usual  at  home, 
and  the  evening  finished  as  it  almost  always 
does  on  the  Continent,  by  the  cotillion,  a  lively 
but  somewhat  romping  dance. 

The  lady  of  the  house  we  knew  to  be  most 
devotedly  attached  to  her  husband ;  yet  she 
could  not  overcome  the  unfortunate  custom  of 
her  country,  for  she  had  her  cavaliere  servente 
whose  duty  it  was  to  dance  with  and  attend 
upon  her  whenever  she  might  be  disengaged, 
her  sposo  looking  on  the  while  with  cool  in- 
difference. A  young  lady  was  present  at  this 
party  whose  parents  had  just  accepted  an  offer 
of  marriage  for  her,  and  although  Lina  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  her,  she  began  immediately 
to  relate  how  the  gentleman  in  the  left  corner  of 
the  room  was  her  promesso  sposo,  and  that  all 
the  arrangements  had  been  made  the  day  before. 
Nor  did  she  rest  here,  but  proceeded  to  inform 
Lina  what  they  were ;  and  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  evening,  the  affair  had  gone  the  round  of 
the  ball-room. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Pisa— The  Cathedral— The  Leaning  Tower— A  Christening 
in  the  Baptistry — The  Campo  Santo — The  Illuminations. 

ONCE  in  every  three  years,  a  splendid  illumin- 
ation takes  place  at  Pisa. 

We  had  arranged  to  go  and  see  it,  and  a 
lovely  June  morning  greeted  us  on  starting  for 
that  purpose  by  the  railroad.  The  train  was  a 
long  one,  and  well  filled  even  at  the  early  hour  we 
had  chosen,  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
town.  All  the  occupants  of  our  carriage  were  very 
chatty,  being  chiefly  Italians,  who  enter  into 
conversation  with  strangers  as  easily  as  do 
Frenchmen  ;  and  those  amongst  them  who  had 
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already  witnessed  the  celebrated  illuminari, 
spoke  in  raptures  of  the  treat  we  were 
about  to  enjoy. 

I  made  considerable  allowance,  however,  for 
the  love  of  exaggeration,  I  knew  to  be  inherent 
in  the  people  we  dwelt  amongst,  and  did  not 
therefore  permit  my  expectations  to  be  raised 
too  high.  Well  I  remembered,  how  often  some 
apartment  represented,  in  Italian  phrase,  as  mag- 
nificent enough  for  the  dwelling  of  a  prince, 
had,  in  its  prosaic  actuality,  turned  out  to  be  a 
mean,  dirty,  comfortless  abode.  It  is  not  from 
a  wish  to  deceive,  I  believe,  that  they  launch  out 
in  such  high-flown  terms,  but  they  love  fine 
sounding  expressions — their  beautiful  language 
is  a  temptation  to  be  poetical,  an  inducement 
to  them  to  gild  in  words,  what  they  know  to  be 
so  dull  in  fact. 

We  may  forgive  this  little  innocent  deception  ; 
we  may  excuse  its  carrying  us  down  long 
streets,  up  countless  stairs  in  vain,  for  an 
Italian's  good-nature  is  so  unbounded,  it  never 
flags  when  we  get  fretful,  never  gives  way  when 
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we  appear  difficult  to  please,  but  attends  upon 
us  with  unwearying  footsteps  always  anxious  to 
be  of  service. 

However,  with  regard  to  the  illuminations  at 
Pisa,  so  far  from  report  having  exaggerated 
their  merit,  no  description  we  heard  on  the 
way  at  all  equalled  the  brilliant  reality. 

When  arrived  at  our  destination,  we  hired  a 
carriage  and  drove  off  to  the  Cathedral,  we 
found  a  vast  concourse  of  people  within  its  walls, 
all  pressing  forward  towards  an  altar  lighted  up 
with  numerous  tapers,  and  we  proceeded  like 
the  rest,  in  the  same  direction. 

An  Italian  friend  who  had  accompanied  us 
from  Florence,  whispered  that  the  object  of 
attraction  was  some  saint  who  had  been  pre- 
served in  a  glass-covered  tomb.  A  hasty  glance 
was  all  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  of  the  body, 
after  which  we  passed  on  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  building,  where  we  saw  a  splendid  silver 
altar  in  basso-rilievo,  owing  its  design  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  executed  by  one  of  his 
pupils.  Independantly  of  the  beauty  of  this 
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interesting  object  as  a  work  of  art,  its  intrinsic 
value  must  have  been  very  great. 

Hence  we  walked  down  the  nave  of  the  church 
between  the  fine  white  marble  columns,  taken 
from  an  ancient  temple,  and  cut  out  of  single 
blocks  of  stone,  many  pictures  were  around 
us  and  a  gorgeous  ceiling  crowned  the 
whole.  The  scene  was  one  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence ;  but  from  the  roof  hung 
something  more  impressive  than  it  all,  some- 
thing on  which  every  beholder  gazed  with 
curious  interest.  It  was  only  an  insignificant, 
dingy-looking  iron  lamp,  yet  in  its  associations 
the  whole  world  was  concerned  ;  for  that  simple 
object  had  given  to  Galileo  the  idea  of  measur- 
ing time  by  means  of  the  pendulum. 

Fortunate  for  us  was  the  proximity  of  the 
other  buildings  of  interest,  which  prevented  our 
losing  time  in  passing  from  one  to  another.  On 
our  exit  from  the  Cathedral,  we  turned  to  the 
left,  and  a  few  paces  in  that  direction  led  to  the 
Baptistry,  where  we  saw  an  infant  being  baptized. 
According  to  the  law,  all  children  are  obliged 
to  be  taken  there  to  have  the  ceremony  per- 
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formed  over  them  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
their  birth,  and  it  is  wonderful  more  of  them 
do  not  die  from  this  early  exposure,  particularly 
in  winter. 

From  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  baby,  who  ob- 
jected to  what  the  priest  was  placing  in  its 
mouth — a  pinch  of  salt  I  believe — we  turned  to 
admire  the  marble  pulpit,  a  fine  specimen  of 
old  carving  by  Nicolo  Pisano.  It  is  very 
elaborately  chiselled,  and  many  slender  pillars 
support  the  body  of  the  monument,  resting 
in  their  turn  on  the  backs  of  lions,  tigers,  and 
other  animals.  After  taking  a  hasty  survey  of 
the  remainder  of  the  building,  we  quitted  it 
and  proceeded  to  the  Campo  Santo.  We  had 
already  observed  the  celebrated  Leaning  Tower, 
standing  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, but  declined  the  proposal  to  ascend  it, 
having  the  day  before  walked  up  Giotto's  Tower 
at  Florence,  whence  we  witnessed  a  panorama 
of  extent  and  beauty  impossible  to  be  surpassed. 

The  inclination  of  the  tower  was  very 
apparent,  much  greater  in  fact  than  in  either  of 
the  two  we  had  seen  at  Bologna.  How- 
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ever,  notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  the  fret- 
work winding  in  a  spiral  line  of  thin  columns 
from  the  basis  to  the  top,  we  thought  it  far 
more  curious  than  beautiful. 

The  Campo  Santo  interested  us  extremely. 
We  entered  from  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  vast  range  of  cloisters 
forming  four  angles  round  an  uncovered  spot 
of  ground.  The  earth  contained  there  was 
brought,  it  is  said,  from  Jerusalem.  Only 
persons  of  very  high  rank  are  allowed  to  mingle 
their  dust  with  it,  and  when  the  permission  is 
accorded,  the  body  must  be  placed  without  a 
coffin  beneath  the  venerated  soil. 

The  walls  of  the  cloisters  are  covered  by 
fresco  paintings  of  an  early  period  of  art,  and 
attract  attention  chiefly  by  their  strangeness 
and  antiquity ;  but  those  by  Gozzi  are  so  full  of 
life  and  expression,  that  pleasure  as  well  as 
curiosity  prompts  one  to  examine  them. 

Some  of  the  frescos  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  but  others  are  much  injured,  ob- 
literated, or  peeling  off  from  the  walls,  owing  to 
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the  damp.  The  startling  representation  of 
L'Inferno  belongs  to  the  former  category. 
All  the  contortions  and  agonies  of  pain,  the 
horrors  of  consuming  fire,  stirred  up  by 
the  most  hideous  of  imps  ;  the  wild  despair, 
the  rage  gnashing  with  its  teeth,  are  there  de- 
lineated with  terrible  force  ;  it  is  so  frightful, 
and  yet  so  fascinating  a  picture  that  we 
withdrew  our  looks  from  it  reluctantly.  An- 
cient Roman  monuments,  Etruscan  vases, 
and  inscriptions  of  all  kinds  surround  the 
cloisters ;  but  as  none  of  us  were  learned  in 
these  matters,  we  devoted  our  attention  chiefly 
to  the  frescos,  and  came  forth  from  their  exam- 
ination, still  more  persuaded  of  the  extra- 
ordinary earnestness  with  which  the  real  Pre- 
Raphaelites  devoted  themselves  to  their  art. 

Pleased,  though  somewhat  tired,  we  sauntered 
through  the  town  in  search  of  a  restaurant 
where  we  might  dine ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  stir  of  life,  we  could  well  imagine  what 
must  have  been  on  ordinary  occasions  that 
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dull,  still  monotony  for  which  the  place  is  pro- 
verbially noted. 

After  partaking  of  an  excellent  dinner,  we 
accompanied  our  Italian  friend  to  a  house  be- 
longing to  some  of  his  relatives,  who  had  in- 
vited us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  accommodation 
of  their  residence  during  our  stay  at  Pisa.  To 
our  surprise,  we  found  the  whole  party  absent, 
but  an  antiquated  servant  said  he  had  received 
orders  to  prepare  rooms  for  us  ;  and  to  express 
the  regret  of  his  padroni  at  being  obliged  to 
leave  the  town  just  at  the  time  of  our  arrival. 

Had  we  been  aware  of  the  reason  for  this 
sudden  decampment  of  those  by  whom  we  had 
expected  to  be  welcomed,  our  enjoyment  of  the 
illuminations  would  have  been  much  decreased, 
from  anxiety  as  to  the  possible  conclusion  of 
the  evening.  Luckily,  however,  we  only  learned, 
when  safe  back  in  Florence,  that  a  rising  of  the 
populace  was  supposed  to  have  been  organized 
to  take  place  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  and 
that  in  every  third  house,  along  the  river  side, 
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armed  soldiers  were  stationed  ready  to  rush  out 
on  the  first  indication  of  any  such  attempt. 

How  much  foundation  there  might  have 
been  for  the  fears  from  which  these  preparations 
resulted,  we  never  knew  ;  for  as  tranquillity  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  town,  the  subject  was 
quickly  hushed  up. 

Extensive  grounds  full  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  cool  shady  walks  joined  the  house  of  our 
friend's  relations  ;  but  wishing  to  keep  all  our 
energies  for  the  evening,  we  strolled  through 
them  for  a  short  time  only,  and  then  in  true 
Italian  style,  all  retired  to  indulge  in  a  siesta, 
excepting  Charlie,  who  went  roaming  about 
until  he  became  quite  fatigued,  and  then  seeing 
a  cart  full  of  hay  close  by,  made  choice  of  this 
handy  though  rather  stifling  spot  whereon  to 
recruit  his  strength  for  the  coming  exhibition. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  glories  of  the  night 
were  about  to  blaze  forth,  and  our  Italian  friend 
kindly  went  in  quest  of  a  carriage. 

As  the  sky  deepened,  and  the  stars  began  to 
twinkle  from  out  the  dark  clear  heavens,  we 
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ascended  the  steps  of  an  open  barouche,  and 
our  friend  mounted  the  box  by  the  coachman's 
side. 

The  streets  we  traversed  on  our  way  were 
not  principal  thoroughfares,  so  the  drive  proved 
a  dark  and  quiet  one  up  to  the  grand  object  of 
attraction,  the  Lung  Arno,  where  a  wondrous 
blaze  of  light  burst  upon  us  at  once  like  magic. 

Reader,  you  have  listened  to  fairy  tales,  you 
have  pictured  to  yourself  the  gorgeous  scenes 
related  in  the  Arabian  nights.  We  had  done  so 
likewise,  but  never  met  with  an  approach  to 
their  reality,  until  we  rested  on  one  of  those 
bridges  across  the  river  Arno  at  Pisa,  gazing 
on  the  illuminated  city. 

There  we  looked  on  Fairy  Land,  on  a 
city  of  gold,  on  avenues  of  gems ;  there  we 
heard  music  wafted  along  the  walks,  from  many 
bands  stationed  along  the  broad  pathway,  and 
there  we  heard  songs  ascending  from  the  water, 
over  which  floated  numbers  of  small  boats  hung 
with  coloured  lanterns,  and  filled  with  joyous 
laughing  Italian  faces ;  while  from  the  clear  sky 
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above,     the     stars    shone    forth    in    all    their 
glory. 

In  England  we  have  beautiful  illuminations, 
and  great  sums  of  money  are  spent  upon  them  ; 
but  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  general  effect, 
which  no  art  can  overcome.     The  rows  of  our 
brick  houses,  surmounted  by  lines  of  red  chim- 
ney pots  may  blaze  with  light,  but  they  cannot 
look  like  palaces  ;  and  although  beautiful  trans- 
parencies, and  their  varied  and  elegant  devices 
may  afford  considerable  pleasure  when  examined 
separately,  taken  as  a  whole  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  drawback,  some  ugly  house,  some  dark 
space,  or  flickering  row  of  candles,  that  with 
their  dim  light   appear  poor  and  mean   beside 
the  brilliant  display  of  wealthier  or  more  gene- 
rously disposed  individuals. 

But  at  Pisa  the  river  Arno  flows  wide  and 
clear  through  lines  of  splendid  marble  palaces ; 
across  the  water,  fine  stone  bridges  connect  the 
two  broad  walks  beside  the  houses  ;  and  everv 
space  between  the  buildings  had  been  filled  up 
by  a  frame-work  of  imposing  architecture.  Not 
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a  wall,  not  a  window,  not  a  column  but  was 
surrounded  by  two  or  three  rows  of  lights,  mark- 
ing them  out  in  golden  lines.     All  the  arches  of 
the  bridges  glittered  in  like  manner,  and  showered 
down  into  the  deep   waters  a  flaming  repetition 
of  illumined  lines  and  curves,  amidst  which  the 
boats  flitted  by,  lit  with  red  glowing  lamps,  and 
the   rowers,    by    the  movement  of   their   oars, 
added    many    a    silvery    ripple   to   the    amber- 
coloured  lights  dancing  gaily  on  the  surface  of 
the  cool  deep  waters.    From  the  furthest  bridge, 
a  castle  towered  up  and  extended  its  wings  to 
both  extremities,    sparkling,    like    every    place 
about  it,  with  lines   of  fire  that  concealed   the 
wood  work  in  a  golden  glitter,  while  from  the 
nearest  bridge  rose  a  somewhat  similar  building 
equally  brilliant.     The  bands  continued  to  play, 
and    close  files   of    carriages  went  round   and 
round      the     gay     promenade,     crossing     the 
bridges  at   each   extremity,   but  moving  along 
very  slowly,  owing  to  the  dense   crowd  on  foot 
through  which  it    seemed    difficult    enough  to 
open   a  passage  for  the  horses ;  yet  it  was  as 
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good-tempered,  as  courteous,  as  patient  a  mul- 
titude, as  we  had  always  remarked  in  Italy  on 
these  occasions  of  festivity. 

After  winding  round  the  fairy  scene  for 
some  time,  our  friend  desired  the  coachman  to 
drive  us  to  the  Piazza  of  the  Cathedral,  where 
we  found  it,  with  the  Baptistry,  and  the  Lean- 
ing Tower  lighted  up  in  a  similar  manner ;  the 
latter  looking  prettier  by  night  than  by  day, 
as  it  was  then  illumined  with  a  spiral  line  of  stars. 

Music  was  here  also — music  was  everywhere, 
and  we  wondered  how  so  many  votaries  of 
Apollo  had  been  collected  to  form  the  numerous 
bands. 

Such  were  the  illuminations  as  we  witnessed 
them  at  Pisa.  They  had  been  principally  con- 
trived by  means  of  little  iron  plates  fastened  to 
short  rods,  and  fixed  against  the  buildings, 
and  these  were  filled  with  some  material  which 
burnt  up  into  a  small  flame. 

No  one  would  imagine  how,  by  such  means, 
an  effect  so  beautiful  could  be  obtained.  Let 
those,  however*  who  have  the  opportunity  go 
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and  see  for  themselves,  and  should  they  ex- 
perience fine  weather,  no  doubt  they  will  be 
struck  as  we  were  with  the  brilliant  scene  of 
enchantment  thus  produced.  So  pleasantly 
had  the  time  gone  by,  that  it  was  an  hour  past 
midnight  before  we  left  the  carriage,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  a  restaurant.  Attached  to  the  house 
we  had  chosen,  was  a  pretty  garden  full  of 
trees,  and  a  bower  lit  up  with  coloured  lamps, 
and  always  preferring  to  remain  al  fresco  when 
we  could  do  so,  we  ordered  a  substantial  repast 
to  be  brought  to  us  there.  While  demonstrat- 
ing pretty  clearly  that  we  had  not  ceased  to  be 
mortals,  during  the  few  hours  passed  in  fairy 
land,  by  the  good  appetites  with  which  we 
attacked  the  various  viands,  a  cracking  over 
head  startled  us  from  our  seats,  and  afterwards 
several  over-heated  glasses  fell  from  the  green 
bower  in  countless  pieces,  bringing  with  them 
a  shower  of  oily  drops  which  our  nimbleness 
fortunately  enabled  us  to  escape.  A  fresh 
supply  of  well-cooked  dishes  soon  awaited  us, 
in  a  safer  though  darker  part  of  the  garden, 
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where  we  quietly  finished  our  supper,  and  then 
started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  house  of  our 
friend's  relatives.  The  crowd  had  decreased  but 
very  little,  and  as  we  were  obliged  to  pass  along 
the  Arno,  we  found  ourselves  hopelessly  blocked 
up  there  for  some  time.  We  could  not  repine 
however,  for  the  carriage  had  been  sent  away 
at  our  express  desire,  that  we  might  mix 
with  the  multitude,  and  see  how  far  their 
politeness  would  bear  a  closer  scrutiny.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  bound  to  say  it  came  forth  from 
its  trial  with  additional  lustre.  Packed  up  so 
tightly  amidst  the  mass,  that  at  times  I  was 
unable  to  move  a  finger,  no  one  gave  me  a 
push,  or  elbowed  me,  or  tried  to  thrust  me 
aside ;  while  men  and  women  of  the  lower 
orders  were  constantly  saying  perdoni,  perdoni, 
when  by  thj  passage  of  the  carriages,  they 
happened  to  Le  pressed  against  me  with  in- 
creased fore  3, 

We  slept  that  night  in  the  great  empty  house 
(empty  of  host  and  hostess  I  mean),  and  on  the 
follow^  g  morning  bid  adieu  to  Pisa,  the  golden 
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city  as  we  should  ever  remember  it ;  and  when 
we  reached  our  home  in  Florence,  the  danger  it 
was  supposed  we  had  narrowly  escaped,  was 
imparted  to  us  in  low  whispered  words  at 
which  we  could  very  well  afford  to  smile,  all 
cause  for  fear  having  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Siena — The  Ancient  Piazza — The  Old  Fountain — Our  Oppo- 
site Neighbour 

SHORTLY  after  our  expedition  to  Pisa,  Charlie 
returned  to  Corfu,  and  the  weather  becoming 
excessively  hot,  we  packed  up  sufficient  wearing 
apparel  for  a  month's  absence,  and  started  for 
Siena,  taking  with  us  a  servant  who  had 
proved  himself  a  perfect  treasure  of  usefulness. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Italian  domestics, 
and  as  they  form  one  of  the  links  of  society  in 
Italy,  I  will  here  make  a  few  observations  con- 
cerning them.  According  to  our  experience 
there  was  no  medium  amongst  them  ;  for  those 
we  engaged  at  different  times,  proved  either  the 
most  dishonest  and  barefaced  amongst  delin- 
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quents,  or  the  most  faithfully  devoted  of  servants. 
Genoa  was  the  place  where  our  selection  proved 
the  most  unfortunate,  and  there  a  woman,  after 
she  had  robhed  us  continually  by  means  of  false 
keys,  when  taxed  with  the  thefts  she  saw  it 
was  useless  to  deny,  replied,  "  Yes,  I  have  done 
it,  but  we  are  all  liable  to  error  you  know,  so 
the  Signora  will  try  me  again  !"  And  I  verily 
believe  she  thought  herself  an  exceedingly  ill- 
used  individual,  because  her  cool  request  was 
not  acceded  to.  When,  however,  they  are  well- 
disposed  persons,  they  serve  their  employers  not 
only  faithfully,  but  affectionately. 

The  great  gap  which  severs  master  and 
domestic  in  England,  does  not  exist  in  Italy. 
So  the  latter,  being  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  small  daily  occurrences  within  the  family, 
becomes  interested  in  its  welfare.  The  fami- 
liarity this  proceeding  engenders  between  the 
two  classes,  is  never  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  serving  party ;  for  Italians  always 
seem  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line,  and 
understand  perfectly  how  far  they  may  go, 
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without  encroaching  on  their  privilege.  Could 
we  but  engraft  a  little  of  the  tact  and  natural 
politeness  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  class  in 
Italy,  upon  the  same  kind  of  persons  in  England, 
this  foreign  system  might  be  practised  amongst 
us  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties.  This 
courteousness  is  carried  out  in  every  station 
of  life,  and  general  intercourse  is  rendered 
more  pleasant  by  this  means.  I  never  saw  an 
Italian  enter  the  smallest  shop  to  make  a 
purchase,  that  he  did  not  first  bow  and  politely 
say  "  buon  giorno"  to  the  person  about  to  serve 
him,  and  when  supplied  with  what  he  required. 
I  do  not  ever  remember  the  "  grazie"  to  have 
been  forgotten.  There  is  a  consideration  and 
a  good  feeling  in  this  behaviour,  which  brings 
with  it  its  own  reward,  for  those  who  act  up  to 
it  are  always  better  and  more  cheerfully  attended 
to  in  consequence.  A  man  who  is  asked  kindly 
and  courteously  for  anything,  goes  about  it 
willingly,  and  with  a  wish  to  do  his  utmost  in 
the  matter ;  while  one  who  is  desired  to  give 
what  is  required  in  a  sharp  tone  of  command, 
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is  apt  to  chafe  and  fret  at  the  rude  manner  of 
addressing  him,  and  just  goes  sullenly  to  execute 
his  duty,  without  putting  himself  in  the  least 
out  of  the  way. 

Having  left  Florence  by  railroad,  we  reached 
Siena  in  a  few  hours,  much  to  the  delight  of 
our  servant  Luigi,  for  he  was  a  native  of  the 
place  and  had  not  visited  it  for  several  years. 

When  we  quitted  the  train,  the  town,  stand- 
ing upon  the  top  of  a  hill  directly  before  us, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  place  in  which  one 
expects  to  find  many  broad  and  extensive 
thoroughfares. 

"  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters" — position  is 
everything  to  Siena,  and  no  wonder  when  we 
first  viewed  the  city  outwardly,  that  we  pictured 
its  internal  proportions  to  be  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  reality  proved  them  to  be.  when  we 
had  ascended  the  pretty  walk  shaded  by  rows 
of  green  trees,  and  entered  within  its  walls. 
For  more  than  an  hour  we  wandered  about  in 
search  of  lodgings,  up  one  narrow  way  and 
down  another,  and  at  last  found  the  desired 
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resting  place  in  the  Piazza — certainly  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world — after  which  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Siena  was  all  lanes,  and 
many  of  them  very  dirty  ones,  and  felt  ourselves 
fortunate  in  having  secured  rooms,  looking 
forth  upon  the  old,  picturesque,  and  chief  space 
of  the  only  two  spots  in  the  town  where  we 
should  not  be  stifled.  Our  servant  Luigi  ar- 
ranged everything  with  our  landlady,  for  although 
a  long  residence  in  Italy  had  made  us  quite  au 
fait  at  bargaining,  and  from  necessity,  we 
had  learned  to  lose,  with  tolerable  composure, 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  over  the  downward 
and  upward  scale  of  prices,  along  which  buyer 
and  seller  approximate  towards  each  other,  until 
they  close  upon  one  and  the  same  figure,  we 
yet  felt  that  an  Italian  born  and  bred  in  the  land 
of  bargaining,  would  be  able  to  haggle  not  only 
with  greater  nicety,  but  more  patiently  over 
the  number  of  francesconi  to  be  paid,  for  the 
required  accommodation  of  a  dining  and  sitting- 
room,  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  servant's  room. 
Once  Luigi  was  on  the  point  of  walking  out  of  the 
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house,  and  I,  in  the  fear  of  losing  the  desirable 
apartments,  had  been  about  to  expostulate  with 
him,  when  a  look  of  his  begged  me  very  plainly 
to  be  quiet. 

Through  the  front  room,  and  on  towards  the 
door  went  our  maggiordomo,  with  all  the  de- 
termination of  a  person  bent  on  having  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  place,  we  following  in  the 
rear,  intending  to  see  the  play  out,  and  then 
turn  back  and  pay  the  landlady  her  exorbitant 
demands,  sooner  than  give  up  the  only  desirable 
residence  we  had  seen. 

Luigi,  however,  came  off  victorious,  the  land- 
lady who  had  witnessed  our  retreating  footsteps 
with  well  acted  indifference,  no  sooner  saw  the 
man-servant  open  the  door,  and  swinging  it  back, 
stand  with  it  in  his  hand  until  we  had  all  passed 
out  upon  the  landing,  than  she  rushed  eagerly 
forward,  exclaiming,  "lo  prendero,  lo  prendero !" 
by  which  she  meant  to  say  she  would  accept 
our  last  offer  ;  and  when  her  money  was  paid 
down  to  her  in  advance — according  to  a  wise 
regulation  both  as  regards  furnished  and  un- 
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furnished  houses  in  Italy — she  summed  up  the 
matter  by  stating,  that  she  had  never  let  her 
rooms  so  low  before,  a  sentence  addressed  no 
doubt  to  each  new  set  of  lodgers  in  turn.  The 
dining-room,  and  one  of  the  bed-rooms  looked 
out  not  upon  the  beautiful  Piazza,  but  into  a 
narrow  street,  where  everything  that  was  going 
on  amongst  our  neighbours  could  be  distinctly 
seen  through  their  open  windows. 

Round  the  dining-room,  dark  and  gloomy, 
owing  to  the  small  portion  of  light  entering  it 
from  the  narrow  street,  but  of  lofty  proportions 
and  handsomely  decorated,  hung  the  portraits, 
in  black  frames,  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family 
to  whom  the  Palazzo  belonged.  This  apart- 
ment had  four  doors,  the  means  of  access 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  building  ;  and  as 
we  sat  there  enjoying  a  cup  of  tea  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  morning,  the  tenor  who  occupied 
two  rooms  adjoining  our  sitting-room,  came 
through  accompanied  by  his  wife,  both  bowing 
very  politely  as  they  passed  us. 

When  we  had  finished  our  refreshing  bohea, 
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we  hastened  to  the  sitting-room,  to  enjoy  a  view 
of  the  grand  old  Piazza  del  Campo.  There, 
through  pointed  windows  divided  into  com- 
partments by  small  stone  columns,  we  looked 
forth  on  buildings  all  ancient,  and  interest- 
ing. 

Even  the  very  house  out  of  which  we  gazed, 
had  been  in  existence  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  have  appeared  such  tales  as 
"  the  history  of  a  cashmere  shawl,"  "  of  a  fan  ;" 
but  what  a  vast  history  would  be  the  story 
of  one  of  the  windows,  against  the  stone  ledge 
of  which  we  were  leaning.  Many  of  those 
knights  in  armour  hanging  round  the  -walls  of 
the  gloomy  dining-room,  had  probably  rested 
on  the  same  spot  centuries  ago ;  many  a  dame 
in  her  rich  Genoa  velvet,  and  her  old  point  frills, 
had  perhaps  looked  forth  on  the  Piazza,  in 
mediaeval  times,  just  as  we  did  in  dusty  travel- 
ing dresses  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  many 
lovers  might  have  plighted  their  troth  there ; 
warriors  might  have  stood  there  before  depart- 
ing for  the  wars,  while  round  their  arms  fair 
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hands  were  fastening  the  embroidered  scarf  they 
felt  so  proud  to  bear ;  conspirators  might  have 
whispered  the  plots  they  intended  to  put  into 
execution ;  and  many  a  lordly  pageant  must 
have  been  seen  from  there  in  the  fine  old 
Piazza  below. 

But  to  return  to  what  we  saw  across  the 
immense  space  in  front  of  us ;  a1  straight  line 
of  palaces  stood  looking  as  venerable,  as  grandly 
gloomy  as  the  lover  of  antiquity  could  desire, 
in  grey  stone  and  brown  bricks  that  had  perhaps 
once  been  red.  Here  from  the  Palace  of  the 
Republic,  rises  up  a  tower  four  hundred  and 
eight  feet  high,  and  at  its  summit  hangs  a 
great  bell  of  enormous  weight,  that  occasionally 
booms  out  in  clear  sonorous  tones.  About 
one  thir3  from  the  basement  of  the  tower,  a 
large  clock  is  fixed  into  the  old  walls,  whose 
bright  ultramarine  face  and  gilded  figures  have 
no  affinity  with  the  sober  subdued  brown  and 
grey  tints  of  age  about  it ;  and  under  this  single 
piece  of  gay  colouring,  stands  an  open  marble 
chapel,  completing  the  group  of  ancient  buildings. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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Considerably  to  the  right  of  the  tower,  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  Palace  of  the  Re- 
public, is  a  column  with  the  figures  of  a  wolf 
and  two  little  babes  upon  the  top ;  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  town,  this  memorial  of  the 
fabulous  origin  of  Rome  is  to  be  seen,  Siena 
having  been  one  of  its  earliest  colonies. 

Beneath  the  middle  of  the  semicircle  of  fine 
old  houses  facing  the  Palazzo  of  the  Republic, 
the  vast  space  slopes  down  on  all  sides  from 
the  buildings  towards  the  centre.  Underneath, 
our  windows  extends  apparently  a  large  open 
tank  of  water,  closed  round  the  back  and 
sides  by  marble  screens  with  a  figure  mounted 
on  each  extremity.  This  fountain,  or  rather  vast 
aqueduct  is  a  work  of  great  importance,  which 
was  commenced  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  there  are  subterraneous  passages  in  con- 
nection with  it,  extending  we  were  informed 
for  nearly  fifteen  miles,  and  from  it  twelve  other 
fountains  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  cisterns 
are  supplied  with  water.  For  more  than  two 
centuries,  these  underground  passages  were  in 
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progress,  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  guide-book 
informs  us,  exclaimed  after  examining  them, 
"that  Siena  was  more  wonderful  beneath  the 
ground,  than  above  it."  This  glorious  legacy  of 
the  old  republic  was  decorated  by  Jacopo  della 
Quercia  with  the  most  beautiful  works  in  basso 
relievo,  but  time  and  exposure  have  worn  away 
much  of  their  excellence,  though  there  is  still 
enough  left  to  excite  the  stranger's  admiration 
— we  were  informed  that  they  were  about  to  be 
restored. 

In  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  Piazza,  the  slope 
of  the  ground  is  very  sudden  and  dangerous,  and 
our  landlady  said  it  was  left  in  this  state,  on 
purpose  to  increase  the  excitement  of  the  horse- 
race which  annually  takes  place  here ;  in  fact  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  not  so  con- 
structed on  purpose.  There  is  something  very 
noble  looking  in  the  Piazza,  in  its  enormous 
size,  its  grand  buildings,  and  their  dark  ancient 
walls ;  but  upon  the  paving  stones  in  the  centre 
of  the  open  space,  most  of  the  out-door  life  and 
movement  in  Siena  takes  place.  •  Here,  under 

I  2 
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huge  yellow  oil-silk  umbrellas,  a  daily  market 
is  held,  where  peaches  and  figs  are  weighed  out 
by  the  pound,  besides  cheese,  butter,  curds,  and 
many  other  articles  of  food.  When  the  sun 
sinks  to  rest,  the  canopies  are  closed,  the  women, 
whose  chattering  voices  have  made  a  constant 
hum  throughout  the  day,  disappear,  and  in 
their  place,  men  set  up  stands  of  water-melons, 
calling  out  loudly  to  those  who  are  idling  about 
to  come  and  cool  their  parched  lips  with  the 
juicy  fruit. 

Thus  noise  and  bustle  is  there  from  morn  till 
eve.  But  in  the  narrow  street  on  which  we 
looked  afterwards  from  out  our  bed-room 
windows,  Lina  and  I  found  a  very  different 
scene. 

All  was  quiet  and  dark,  every  one  seemed 
gone  to  rest,  except  in  a  house  directly  opposite, 
where  at  a  table,  lighted  by  one  small  glimmer- 
ing taper,  sat  a  beautiful  girl  dressed  in  white, 
and  over  her  shoulders  hung  a  rich  black  lace 
scarf.  Hardly  any  furniture  appeared  to  be  in 
the  room,  and  the  worker  was  stitching  some 
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coarse  sheeting  together.  Occasionally  she 
raised  her  dark  lustrous  eyes  and  sighed,  but 
quickly  dropped  them  to  her  work  again. 

That  little  street  scene  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  us,  we  could  not  reconcile  the  handsome, 
elegantly -dressed  girl,  with  the  mean  room  and 
the  coarse  work  she  seemed  so  anxious  to  finish  ; 
weariness,  however,  made  us  drop  off  to  sleep, 
just  as  we  had  begun  to  speculate  upon  her 
history. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Luigi's  Distress — The  Cathedral — The  Frescoes  in  the  Li- 
brary— Cardinal  Piccolomini — The  Mosaic  Pavements — 
The  Remains  of  the  ancient  Duomo 

WISHING  to  begin  our  sight-seeing  before 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  day  set  in,  we  rose 
very  early  the  next  morning;  for  although 
Siena,  owing  to  its  high  position,  enjoyed  many 
a  fresh  breeze  unknown  in  the  valley  whence 
we  had  so  lately  come,  the  sun's  rays  appeared 
to  rest  on  the  elevated  city  with  a  greater  in- 
tensity. 

Our  first  glance  on  rising  was  to  the  window 
opposite.  There  sat  the  pretty  seamstress 
working  as  hard  as  ever,  ever  and  anon  she 
glanced  towards  the  door,  and  the  owner  of 
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the  dark  brown  eyes  seemed  uneasy.  A  man 
from  the  street  called  out  "posta."  Then  her 
fingers  trembled — she  put  down  her  work — 
she  listened — but  the  letter  was  not  for  her ; 
some  one  from  the  floor  above  ran  down,  re- 
ceived it,  and  opened  it.  She  passed  her  hand 
across  her  face,  and  I  think  she  wiped  away  a 
tear. 

Poor  child  !  yes,  she  was  a  child  in  years ; 
she  did  not  look  more  than  seventeen,  but  truly 
in  sorrow  she  was  a  woman. 

We  found  Luigi  in  despair  over  the  breakfast 
table. 

"  There — there — I  have  had  to  buy  all  that 
butter/'  said  he,  stretching  out  both  hands 
towards  several  pounds  upon  a  dish,  "  and  such 
waste,  it  won't  keep  after  to-morrow ;  they 
refuse  to  sell  like  reasonable  people,  you  must 
take  all  they  have  or  none  at  all,  and  perhaps 
when  we  want  to  buy  again,  there  will  not  be 
any  in  the  market." 

The  fact  was,  that  as  Italians  seldom  eat 
butter, — except  in  Lombardy  where  it  is  as  good 
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as  in  England,  and  where  it  is  used  for  frying, 
and  everything  is  sent  to  table  swimming  in  it 
— only  those  Italian  towns  much  frequented  by 
foreigners  are  regularly  supplied  with  this  ne- 
cessary ingredient  to  a  comfortable  English 
breakfast.  So  it  turned  out  once  or  twice  as 
Luigi  had  predicted,  that  no  butter  was  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money. 

Our  servant's  distress,  however,  on  these  oc- 
casions, was  nothing  to  the  state  of  rage  our 
landlady's  badly  furnished  kitchen  threw  him 
into ;  once  when  he  was  trying  to  roast  a  piece 
of  meat,  too  large  for  the  little  Dutch  oven  sort 
of  a  contrivance  used  for  the  purpose,  we  saw 
him  as  he  passed  the  door,  gesticulating  at  it, 
running  round  it,  shaking  his  fist,  and  calling 
it  by  all  the  violent  names  he  could  think  of, 
in  tones  loud  enough  to  have  been  heard  across 
the  Piazza. 

The  Cathedral  of  Siena  contains  such  nume- 
rous and  interesting  works,  some  remarkable 
for  their  antiquity,  and  others  for  their  excel- 
lence, that  many  days  may  be  well  employed 
in  its  examination. 
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The  fine  old  facade  of  the  church,  reached 
by  a  broad  flight  of  marble  steps,  whereon  is 
mounted  the  venerable  building,  presents  a  mass 
of  columns,  statues,  busts,  and  mosaics.  A 
glitter  of  golden  stars  on  a  deep  ultramarine 
ground  decorates  the  three  pointed  pieces  of 
workmanship  above  the  entrance  doors,  by  the 
sides  of  which  are  groups  of  twisted  pillars, 
having  figures  within  them  crowned  by  elaborate 
little  pinnacles  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
frosted  with  snow.  The  general  design  of  this 
ancient  work  originated  with  Nicolo  Pisano,  but 
Jacopo  della  Quercia  and  several  other  celebrated 
artists  assisted  in  the  completion  of  the  rich 
carving,  on  which  so  much  patience  must 
have  been  expended.  The  remainder  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, externally,  is  composed  of  white  marble, 
broken  by  thin  lines  of  black,  as  is  also  its  high 
square  tower  topped  by  four  small  turrets  and  a 
pointed  roof,  which  exalted  structure  is  situated 
at  the  right  extremity  of  the  ancient  edifice. 
From  its  summit,  beyond  the  wide  spreading 
barren  plains,  vast  chains  of  mountains  are  to  be 
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seen  sweeping  across  the  panorama,  in  the  deep 
blue  mantles  wherein  distance  clothes  them, 
and  closing  in  a  view  of  very  great  extent. 

Immediately  on  passing  through  the  principal 
entrance  into  the  Cathedral,  are  seen  two  rows 
of  gigantic  white  marble  pillars  marked  also  by 
black  lines.  The  twelve  in  the  nave,  and  the 
ones  beneath  the  dome  are  faced  by  fine  majestic 
statues  of  the  prophets,  the  works  of  Jacopo 
di  Pietro,  and  those  beyond  by  bronze  angels 
holding  lamps. 

At  a  great  height,  the  roof  covers  the  walls  of 
the  vast  building  with  an  azure  starry  canopy  ; 
and  surrounding  the  cornices  are  busts  of  the 
different  popes. 

By  the  side  of  a  delicately  carved  chapel, 
executed  by  two  brothers,  Antonio  and  Berna- 
dino  Marzini,  an  iron  gate  leads  into  the 
library,  where  several  ancient  devotional  books 
are  kept,  beautifully  illuminated  with  minute, 
highly  finished  and  brilliantly  coloured  paintings 
on  vellum. 

Above  the   entrance  is  a  fresco,  representing 
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the  coronation  of  Francesco  Piccolomini  as  Pope 
Pius  the  Third.  It  is  the  work  of  Pinturicchio, 
and  contains  that  artist's  portrait,  and  also  those 
of  Raphael,  Pemgino,  and  the  first  Dukes  of 
Urbino  and  Ferrara.  We  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  library,  for  in  the  execution  of 
the  frescos  surrounding  its  walls,  and  represent- 
ing the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Enea  Pic- 
colomini, afterwards  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  Pin- 
turichio,  the  artist,  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  Raphael,  then  but  a  youth  about  to 
commence  his  short,  though  brilliant  career  of 
fame.  A  reign  that  yet  continues  in  the  living 
touches  of  that  hand,  now  rested  in  death  from 
its  labours,  to  express  the  radiant  pictures  within 
his  fine  mind. 

These  paintings  on  the  library  walls  have 
not  only  been  wonderfully  preserved,  but  are  so 
fresh  and  bright  in  colour,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  unmistakably  early  manner  of  their  execu- 
tion, they  might  have  been  considered  rather  to 
belong  to  the  present,  than  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 
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In  the  first  picture,  Enea  Piccolomini  is  seen 
crossing  the  Alps  with  Cardinal  Capranica,  to 
go  to  Basle ;  he  is  represented  next  as  Ambas- 
sador in  England,  Scotland,  and  Norway  ;  after- 
wards having  been  invited  to  visit  the  Emperor 
Frederic  the  Third,  he  is  crowned  as  a  poet  by 
that  monarch,  and  chosen  to  be  his  secretary, 
and  a  reconciliation  takes  place  between  the 
Emperor  arid  Pope  Eugene  the  Fourth,  through 
his  instrumentality.  The  Pope,  in  his  turn, 
rewards  the  priest  by  creating  him  Archbishop 
of  Trieste  and  Siena,  outside  the  gates  of  which 
latter  place,  the  new  dignitary  is  depicted  as 
present  at  the  meeting  between  Frederic  the  Third 
and  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  the  Emperor's  intended 
spouse.  Then  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  priestly 
power  by  being  made  Cardinal,  and  in  the 
picture  following,  attains  the  highest  dignity  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  him,  under  the  name 
of  Pope  Pius  the  Second.  A  splendid  company 
meets  him  at  the  Council  of  Mantua,  of  which  the 
artist  has  availed  himself,  as  an  opportunity  for 
a  gorgeous  display  of  rich  draperies ;  the  canon- 
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ization  of  St.  Caterina  follows,  succeeded  in 
its  turn  by  preparations  for  a  crusade  against 
the  Turks ;  and  the  whole  painted  history 
concludes  with  the  vision  and  death  of  the 
Pope. 

There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  expression 
in  some  of  the  faces  in  these  frescos,  particularly 
in  that  of  the  Pope  in  one  or  two  instances ;  and 
the  compartment  where  Raphael  stands  as  a 
spectator  of  the  scene — a  graceful  youth  whose 
warmly  tinted  brown  hair  is  lit  by  the  golden 
sunlight  shining  upon  it,  whose  full  soft  dark 
eyes  gaze  from  that  wall,  with  the  melancholy 
look  said  to  rest  on  the  faces  of  those  doomed 
to  an  early  death — could  not  but  be  deeply 
interesting,  when  we  remembered  that  as  we 
saw  him  represented,  most  probably  he  had 
stood  there  in  life,  with  the  long  white  feather 
fastened  into  his  little  black  velvet  cap,  and 
drooping  upon  one  of  his  slender  shoulders. 
Perhaps  from  the  very  spot  we  occupied,  he 
had  made  his  sketch  of  the  lovely  ancient 
Grecian  group  of  the  Graces  in  the  centre  of 
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the  room.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  portrait 
upon  the  wall  is  a  perfect  personification  of  all 
the  refinement,  the  grace  and  beauty,  so  peculiar 
to  his  works. 

How  strangely  sometimes  does  the  present 
connect  itself  with  the  past. 

As  we  quitted  the  library,  and  heard  the  iron 
gate  locked  behind  us,  we  saw  the  descendant 
of  the  man  whose  life  we  had  just  been  study- 
ing from  those  old  frescos,  assisted  along  the 
church  to  a  fine  red  velvet  chair  and  footstool, 
placed  in  front  of  the  High  Altar. 

It  was  the  Cardinal  Piccolomini  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  who  had  come  to  be  present  at 
the  performance  of  mass,  which  he  did  every 
morning  during  his  stay  at  Siena,  where  he  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Pius  the  Ninth.  We  were 
informed  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  a  very 
jovial  man,  fond  of  society,  and  accustomed  to 
participate  greatly  in  its  enjoyments ;  but  when 
we  saw  his  entrance  into  the  Cathedral,  those 
pleasures  were  no  longer  open  to  him,  a  weak- 
ened, tottering  victim  of  paralysis.  That  enthu- 
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siastic  little  prima-donna,  who  under  the  same 
name  delighted  the  English  public  for  a  brief 
season  with  her  dramatic  fervour,  is  closely  related 
to  this  dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church,  she 
being  the  daughter  of  the  Cardinal's  sister. 

The  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  finely 
proportioned  work  of  art,  adorned  by  several 
graceful  angels  sculptured  in  marble ;  and  many 
of  the  side  chapels  in  the  Church  are  very 
beautiful. 

There  is  one,  however,  amongst  them,  that 
combines  the  beautiful,  the  curious,  and  the 
costly.  Lamps  were  always  burning  within 
the  little  sanctuary,  and  from  the  numbers  of 
kneeling  figures  we  often  saw  there  afterwards, 
we  concluded  it  must  be  the  favourite  devotional 
spot  of  the  cathedral. 

The  arched  entrance  is  supported  by  two 
pillars  of  yellow  marble,  and  the  bronze  gates 
being  open,  we  joined  the  little  group  within. 
The  small  cupola  seemed  a  mass  of  burnished 
gold,  and  the  great  slab  of  lapis-lazuli  upon  the 
altar  table,  while  it  enriched  the  general  effect, 
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moderated  the  dazzling  appearance  by  its  deep 
blue  colour.  Eight  antique  green  marble 
columns  surround  the  chapel ;  but  the  great 
object  of  attraction  was  an  old  picture  painted 
in  1260.  A  beautiful  group  of  bronze  angels 
gilded,  supported  this  much  venerated  work  on 
which  our  eyes  were  not  allowed  to  rest,  it 
being  most  carefully  covered  from  the  vulgar 
gaze ;  we,  however,  witnessed  the  presentation 
of  some  jewels  and  other  objects  to  this  invisible 
tablet,  the  effigy,  according  to  our  informant,  of 
the  Madonna,  who  it  is  believed  never  fails  to 
accede  to  every  prayer  made  for  the  public  good, 
and  who  listens  most  benignly  to  those  ad- 
dressed to  her  for  private  wants.  There  are 
also  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting 
within  this  rich  little  sanctuary,  its  bronze  angels 
are  by  Bernino,  and  the  marble  figure  of  the 
Magdalen,  so  soft  and  pliant-looking  that  one 
is  apt  to  forget  the  hard  material  out  of  which 
the  penitent  has  been  chiseled,  is  the  work  of 
the  same  master. 

But  while  we  had  been  wandering  from  one 
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chapel  to  another,  along  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  the  vast  huilding,  our  footsteps  had 
passed  over  objects  equally  worthy  of  admira- 
tion.    The  whole  pavement  of  the  Duomo  is 
a  collection  of  inlaid  pictures  executed  at  dif- 
ferent periods.     Some  of  them  are  very  ancient, 
and   consist  only   of  figures  in    white  marble, 
surrounded  by  an   outline  of  dark  grey  stone. 
Others  have  several  shades  of  stone  joined  to- 
gether, to  express  the  lights  and  shadows  cast 
upon  the  figures.     The  designs  of  some  of  these 
pavements  are  very  fine,  and  represent  scenes 
from    the    crusades    and    from    sacred  history. 
Those    most   remarkable    for     beauty     occupy 
the  centre   position  before  the  high  altar,  and 
being  more  delicate  and   of  greater  value   than 
the  rest,  are  protected  from   the  constant  foot- 
steps and  the  droppings  of  the  wax  tapers,  by 
a  wooden  flooring  made  to  lift  up  in  several 
places,  by  which  contrivance  strangers  are  enabled 
to  examine  portions  of  them. 

Such    cursory    glances,    however,    are    quite 
inadequate  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  opinion 
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of  their  merits.  To  justly  appreciate  their 
grandeur,  it.  would  require  the  good  fortune  to 
see  all  the  boardings  removed,  as  we  did,  and 
the  mosaics  cleaned,  in  honour  of  the  service 
to  be  performed  in  the  Cathedral  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  richly  decorated  priests,  at  the 
period  when  the  horse-racing  takes  place  in  the 
Piazza  del  Campo. 

How  grand  and  impressive  looked  the  figure 
of  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  his  son ;  how 
beautifully  delineated  was  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt ;  what  extraordinary  ma- 
jesty was  in  the  form  of  Moses  about  to  dash 
the  tablets  to  the  ground. 

These  and  many  other  groups  of  figures,  so 
boldly,  so  correctly  drawn,  and  so  full  of  expres- 
sion, form  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  to 
be  seen  in  Siena.  They  are  master-pieces  of  Bec- 
cafume,  whom  Lanzi  called  the  Coreggio  of 
Lower  Italy,  and  who  has  also  enriched  Siena  with 
many  beautiful  paintings.  Some  of  them  are 
kept  in  the  Palace  of  the  Republic,  admirable  in 
design,  abounding  in  beauty,  and  full  of  force. 
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Turning  from  the  pavement,  and  beneath  the 
cupola  to  the  left  side  of  the  cathedral,  we 
saw  the  interesting  old  marble  pulpit  com- 
menced by  Niccolo  Pisano,  but  continued  by 
his  son  and  other  artists.  Like  that  of  the 
Baptistery  at  Pisa,  it  stands  on  the  backs  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  slender  pillars  rise  up  from  these, 
joined  together  by  small  arches,  above  which 
are  compartments  executed  in  the  most  minute 
basso  rilievo. 

Through  a  side  door  on  the  right  we  passed 
from  out  the  fine  old  cathedral,  and  as  we  des- 
cended the  marble  steps,  saw  at  some  distance  be- 
fore us  the  remains  of  a  still  more  ancient  struc- 
ture attached  to  the  walls  of  the  modern  houses. 

Often  did  I  wander  through  the  Duomo  of 
Siena ;  it  was  the  gem  of  the  old  casket — the 
most  glorious  monument  of  that  curious  town, 
where  modern  innovations  have  ventured  in 
timidly,  only  to  hide  themselves  in  corners. 
Those  narrow  streets,  often  so  steep,  re- 
minded us  of  Genoa,  but  there  was  not  the 
brightness  of  Genoa,  the  holiday  dress  in  which 
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that  gay  city  seemed  always  apparelled  ;  in  its 
place,  stood  a  dark  old  town  with  many  fine 
churches,  and  large  gloomy  palaces  frowning 
down  upon  the  passers-by,  from  their  thick  old 
brown  walls,  strong  and  defiant-looking,  capable 
of  holding  their  proud  positions  against  all 
invaders  for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Further  anxiety  about  our  neighbour — Her  Story — Blessing 
and  buying  garments  by  the  priests — The  Lizza — Evening 
drives — Santa  Caterina's  house — Church  of  St.  Francesco 
— A  Visit  to  a  Peasant's  house — The  Horse  Races. 

THAT  childish  form  constantly  bent  over  the 
coarse  sheeting ;  those  unhappy  eyes,  so  often 
raised,  as  if  watching  for  something  or  some- 
body, haunted  us  continually,  and  when  to 
satisfy  our  imagination  we  looked  forth  upon 
its  object,  we  saw  reality  as  we  had  left  it — in 
the  shape  of  a  disappointed,  despairing  girl 
stitching  away  as  hard  as  ever. 

Lina  insisted  on  trying  to  find  out  something 
about  our  interesting  neighbour  from  the  land- 
lady, but  ominous  shakes  of  the  head  were  all 
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she  either  could,  or  would  give  in  reply  to  our 
questions. 

At  last  one  morning  we  saw  the  window 
opposite  closed,  and  the  blind  drawn  down. 
In  a  few  days,  the  window  stood  open  again, 
but  the  room  was  empty;  the  mattrass  that 
had  been  lying  on  the  bricks  in  the  corner,  the 
old  wooden  table,  the  chair  or  two,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  scanty  furniture  were  all  gone  ; 
and  gone  also  was  the  beautiful  young  seam- 
stress. More  anxious  than  ever  we  hastened 
to  the  landlady,  and  asked  eagerly,  "  where  is 
that  pretty  child,  is  she  happy  now  ?" 

Then  was  unfolded  to  us  the  story  of  a  young 
girl's  weakness,  and  a  bad  man's  crime.  She 
had  been  induced  by  some  dashing  noble  to 
leave  her  home,  a  modest  though  a  respectable 
one,  for  she  belonged  to  a  middle  walk  in  life, 
where  she  might  have  remained  innocent  and 
happy,  had  she  been  content  to  walk  along  it 
instead  of  listening  to  the  soft  poisonous  words 
whispered  to  her  from  a  higher  position.  But 
dazzled  by  the  false  light  shining  around  her 
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aristocratic  admirer,  believing  in  the  promises 
he  never  intended  to  fulfil,  she  in  a  moment  of 
weakness — when  conscience  alas  !  was  hushed 
to  sleep,  and  duty  was  forgotten — fled  from  her 
home  unknown  to  any  but  that  man  who 
sought  only  the  accomplishment  of  her  ruin; 
and  her  arrival  in  Siena  had  only  preceded  our 
own  by  a  short  period. 

Time  enough  had  elapsed,  however,  for  a 
great  change  in  her  circumstances ;  at  first  she 
received  letters  almost  daily,  she  seemed  well 
supplied  with  money,  and  the  furniture  in  her 
room  was  good.  Though  apparently  in  ill- 
health  and  unhappy,  hope  in  the  future  still 
shed  at  times  a  faint  light  over  her  pretty  face. 
But  as  day  after  day  went  by,  and  no  more 
letters  came;  when  nearly  all  her  furniture  was 
gone,  and  she  had  to  work  hard  to  save  what 
remained,  and  keep  herself  from  starving — then, 
little  by  little,  the  poor  child  pined  away,  grew 
more  despairing,  and  at  last  when  her  hour  of 
trial  came,  died  with  only  strangers  to  watch 
over  her. 
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A  deep  impression  was  made  on  every  one  who 
lived  sufficiently  near  her  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  melancholy  tale,  the  concluding  scenes 
of  which  had  been  enacted  under  our  eyes ;  nor 
could  we  ever  glance  towards  the  empty  room 
without  remembering  the  unhappy  girl  whom  we 
had  first  seen  there,  sorrowing  over  and  strug- 
gling with  the  bitter  consequences  of  her  error. 

Day  after  day  we  wandered  about  the  city, 
looking  at  all  the  churches  and  palaces 
worthy  of  notice,  and  in  doing  so  found  our 
way  into  many  a  quaint  old  spot.  Once 
in  our  rambles  we  entered  a  church,  where 
after  seeing  all  the  relics  an  old  woman 
in  charge  of  the  place  had  enticed  us  to 
examine,  we  sauntered  into  a  side  chapel 
adjoining  the  sacristy.  A  priest  was  about  to 
commence  some  service ;  a  woman  knelt 
before  the  railings  whilst  he  repeated  several 
Latin  prayers,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  ceremony 
in  one  way  and  another,  he  turned  to  the  indi- 
vidual before  him  and  extended  his  hands. 

She  immediately   raised  a  bundle  from  the 
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ground,  opened  it  and  took  out  a  night-dress 
which  she  handed  to  the  priest,  who,  on  receiv- 
ing it,  placed  it  upon  the  altar  and  afterwards 
performed  some  other  ceremonies.  When  these 
were  concluded,  he  returned  the  garment  to  the 
woman,  who  wrapped  it  up  carefully  in  her 
bundle  again,  rose  from  her  knees  and  left  the 
place.  We  had  also  turned  to  go,  but  the  priest 
arrested  us  by  saying. 

"  I  ought  to  have  performed  the  service  in 
another  parish,  but  that  is  such  a  long  way  off, 
such  a  distance  to  walk  in  the  heat — and  it 
does  not  signify,  it  is  all  the  same  thing  you 
know." 

WTe  merely  bowed,  for  he  might  just  as  well 
have  spoken  Greek  to  us,  we  being  in  utter 
ignorance  at  that  time  of  the  meaning  of  the 
scene  enacted  before  us. 

Afterwards,  we  learnt  that  the  night-dress  had 
had  the  service  performed  over  it,  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  able  to  stay  the  hand  of  death 
and  restore  a  dying  person  to  health. 

About   the   same   time,   we  witnessed  in  a 
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sacristy  the  purchase  by  two  priests  of  some 
dresses  of  rich  material  from  a  lady's  maid. 
It  seemed  to  us  a  strange  occupation  for 
ministers  of  the  church  to  be  bargaining 
over  silks  and  satins,  looking  out  eagerly  for 
the  stains,  and  joking  with  the  woman,  while 
they  were  endeavouring  to  bring  her  down  to 
the  price  they  felt  disposed  to  give  for  the 
second-hand  garments.  When  the  purchase  was 
concluded,  one  of  the  priests  took  up  a  penknife, 
ripped  open  the  seams,  counted  the  pieces,  and 
put  them  away  afterwards  in  a  drawer. 

We  saw  no  one  of  whom  we  could  inquire 
for  what  these  things  were  intended  to  be 
used,  but  supposed  it  not  improbable  they 
might  some  day  form  part  of  a  Madonna's 
wardrobe. 

We  found   the    inhabitants    of    the     town 
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less  lively,  and  not  so  refined  in  their  manners 
as  in  Florence,  but  they  spoke  their  language 
with  an  enchanting  purity.  The  sounds  came 
forth  from  their  lips  in  soft  but  distinct  accents, 
they  gave  each  syllable  its  proper  length,  and 
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evidently,  from  their  careful  pronunciation,  took 
a  pride  in  the  beauty  of  their  southern  tongue. 
We  found  all  articles  not  in  common  use,  such 
as  foreign  medicines  for  instance,  difficult  to 
procure  in  Siena.  Most  of  the  chemists'  shops, 
like  at  Florence,  were  the  favourite  resorts  of 
many  idle  gossipers ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  a  greater  number  of  priests  collected  to- 
gether in  those  of  the  former  city,  where  we 
observed  them  sitting  for  hours  gossiping  and 
taking  snuff,  in  place  of  the  cigar  they  could 
not  indulge  in. 

Near  to  the  citadel,  is  the  public  promenade 
called  the  Lizza,  a  tantalizing  place,  owing  to 
its  confined  limits,  on  account  of  which  the  lines 
of  carriages  filled  with  gaily  dressed  ladies  are 
continually  being  brought  to  a  stand  still. 

There  was,  however,  by  the  side  of  this 
favourite  lounge,  crowded  with  the  fashion  of 
Siena,  a  long  walk  shaded  by  green  trees, 
through  which  one  caught  an  occasional  peep 
of  interesting  distant  scenery — a  place  near  to 
the  bustle  and  life  in  the  small  gardens,  yet 
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still  as  night  and  quite  deserted ;  where  the 
rich  sunset  of  the  south  might  be  contemplated 
undisturbed ;  where  a  quiet  stroll  could  be 
enjoyed ;  where  day  dreams  would  remain  un- 
broken from  the  rude  contact  of  the  everyday 
world ;  where  even  a  soft  whisper  might  be 
distinctly  heard — a  charming  spot  it  was  to 
visit  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  after  an  oppres- 
sive summer  day.  We  sometimes  roamed 
along  this  pleasant  little  green  nook,  and  fre- 
quently drove  out  of  the  town  into  the  coun- 
try. Occasionally  we  chose  the  Roman  road, 
and  went  for  miles  along  a  broad,  barren  plain, 
bounded  afar  off  by  the  blue  peaks  ranged 
across  the  desolate  foreground.  One  day, 
while  driving  in  the  latter  direction,  we  stop- 
ped at  no  great  distance  from  the  town  be- 
fore a  strange  old  house  with  a  rude  round 
tower  by  its  side,  having  a  rough  stone  wall 
beneath  it,  against  which  was  fixed  a  simple 
cross,  and  whence  a  flight  of  broken  steps  led  up 
to  the  building,  called  the  Palazzo  de  diavoli. 
Although  there  was  nothing  to  admire  in  this 
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house  bearing  so  black  a  name,  I  made  a  hasty 
sketch  of  it  in  remembrance  of  its  antiquity, 
and  because  the  coachman  said  it  was  believed 
to  have  once  belonged  to  the  Turks,  whose 
arms  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  its  walls. 

On  another  occasion,  while  walking  for  the 
first  time  outside  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
we  came  to  a  spot  that  had  nevertheless  quite 
a  familiar  aspect  to  us.  The  high  old  stone 
cross  by  the  road  side,  and  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  ground  where  it  stood,  we  knew  as  well 
as  if  we  had  visited  it  the  day  before,  so  little 
changed  was  the  spot  where  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.  had  met  his  bride,  and  which  we 
soon  remembered  to  have  seen  delineated  in 
one  of  those  frescos  in  the  library  of  the 
Duomo. 

Santa  Caterina  is  the  favourite  celebrity  of 
Siena,  concerning  whom  so  many  extraordinary 
legends  are  promulgated,  but  who  really  did,  I 
believe,  cause  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  Italy, 
an  act  for  which  the  present  generation  of  her 
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compatriots  cannot,  we   may  suppose,  be  very 
grateful  to  her. 

This  remarkable  woman — for  she  was  re- 
markable, notwithstanding  what  the  priesthood 
have  published  respecting  her,  which  is  so  totally 
opposed  to  common  sense,  that  even  while 
wishing  to  be  charitable  one  can  hardly  think 
they  believe  it — is  the  grand  object  through 
whose  means  the  pockets  of  the  guides  and 
sacristans  are  filled;  the  latter  office  often 
being  in  the  hands  of  some  old  decrepid  woman, 
shaking  her  head  over  her  knitting  while  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  strangers,  and  when  they 
come,  raising  to  them  a  face  not  merely  covered 
by  wrinkles,  but  looking  as  if  cut  and  hacked 
all  over  with  a  hatchet. 

Intent  upon  yisiting  the  house  of  the  saint, 
we  walked  up  many  steep  streets  leading  to 
it,  and  entered  upon  a  very  poor,  miserable, 
dirty  part  of  the  city.  Soon  a  strong  smell  of 
hides  attacked  our  olfactory  organs  and  predomi- 
nated over  others  of  an  equally  unpleasant  na- 
ture ;  for  the  street  where  once  St.  Catherine's 
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father,  the  dyer,  lived,  is  now  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  dressers  of  skins. 

Through  some  rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  sacristan  conducted  us  up  a  flight  of  old 
stairs  to  the  cell  in  which  the  saint  passed  her 
short  interval  of  sleep,  and  her  long  period  of 
corporeal  mortification.  It  proved  an  empty 
dark  little  hole,  lighted  only  from  the  room 
in  front  of  it ;  and  the  stone  floor  whereon 
St.  Catherine  was  wont  to  lay  her  aching  limbs 
has  been  protected  by  a  covering  of  wooden 
planks.  There  is,  however,  a  small  piece  left 
open,  on  which  the  Saint's  head  is  said  to  have 
rested.  In  an  old-fashioned  wardrobe,  standing 
in  another  apartment,  we  were  shown  a  part  of 
her  dress,  and  her  staff  was  also  exhibited  to 
us.  Winding  through  a  dark  passage  and 
down  another  flight  of  steps,  we  again  reached 
the  ground  floor,  and  entered  a  chapel,  once 
the  dyer's  workshop  and  dwelling  place.  Its 
walls  are  covered  with  frescos  representing  the 
life  of  the  Saint.  Those  by  Pacchiarotti  are 
fine  works,  the  figures  very  expressive  and 
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rich  in  colouring,  and  some  angels  painted 
by  Sodoma  are  highly  graceful,  finished  pro- 
ductions. 

There  ends  the  exhibition  of  the  dyer's  dwell- 
ing,  and  large  folding  doors  directly  facing  the 
High  Altar  are  then  thrown  open,  through 
which  the  visitor  departs.  But  it  was  raining 
fast  when  we  reached  this  point  of  exit,  so 
the  sacristan  politely  begged  us  to  stay  within 
until  it  should  have  ceased,  and  quitted  us 
with  the  parting  admonition,  when  we  made 
our  exit,  to  pull  the  doors  well  together,  in 
order  to  close  a  spring  on  the  inside.  Thank- 
fully we  accepted  this  kind  offer,  and  so 
remained  wandering  about  the  place  for  nearly 
an  hour.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  then  shot 
through  the  folding  doors,  and  drew  us  out 
from  beneath  the  shelter  of  St.  Catherine's 
roof. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Francesco,  we  saw  a 
wax  model  of  the  head  of  the  dyer's  daughter  ; 
but  had  not  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  from 
the  different  persons  who  kept  them,  the  four 
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keys  of  an  equal  number  of  locks  that 
fasten  the  case  containing  the  real  head  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Domenico.  There  were,  however, 
many  other  interesting  objects  accessible  to  the 
stranger,  within  the  walls  of  this  vast  and 
finely  proportioned  edifice.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, St.  Catherine's  position  in  the  church  is 
a  very  important  one,  on  account  of  her  having 
belonged  to  the  religious  order  of  the  Domin- 
icans. In  a  small  chapel  closed  in  with  gates 
which  are  kept  locked,  but  which  are  opened  im- 
mediately on  any  one  expressing  a  wish  to  enter, 
Sodoma  has  painted  three  works,  the  first  repre- 
senting the  Saint  fainting,  the  second  the  perfor- 
mance of  one  of  her  miracles,  and  the  third  that  of 
her  state  of  ecstacy.  The  attitude  of  the  swooning 
nun,  has  called  forth  elogiumsfrom  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  art,  and  Peruzzi  is  said 
to  have  declared  the  work  quite  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Raphael. 

Upon  the  altar  of  this  chapel,  rests  the  urn 
containing  the  much  prized  head  of  the  Saint. 
Several  old  and  interesting  pre-raphaelite  paint- 
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ings  are  to  be  found  here  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  other  churches  of  Siena,  where  they  may 
often  be  compared  with  those  produced  at  a  time 
when  art  began  to  degenerate. 

As  the  day  fixed  for  our  return  to  Florence 
drew  nigh,  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  wandering  over  the  interesting  town  we 
were  about  to  quit  probably  for  ever.  We 
paid  two  visits  to  the  public  gallery  of  paintings  ; 
the  gentleman  who  had  the  direction  of 
it,  and  to  whom  we  had  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction,  kindly  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  explanations  of  its  interesting,  rare,  and  very 
ancient  works — many  of  them  dating  as  far 
back  as  the  13th  century.  Here  we  saw  the 
splendid  frescos  by  Sodoma,  representing  Christ 
bound,  on  which  we  gazed  long  and  earnestly, 
attracted  by  the  touching  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  the  Saviour's  face.  In  the  public  library, 
which  chiefly  consists  of  curious  collections  of  old 
devotional  books,  we  saw  also  some  very  fine 
'miniature  paintings  by  the  same  master. 

Our  residence  in  Italy  having  been  con- 
fined to  towns,  peasant  life  was  but  little 
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known  to  us,  we  therefore  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  the  sister  of  our  servant's  wife, 
who  had  supplied  us  with  milk  during  our 
stay  in  Siena,  to  a  feast  of  fruit  fresh  from  her 
orchard. 

On  our  arrival,  we  found  the  family — con- 
sisting of  the  husband,  his  wife,  two  or  three 
of  their  children,  the  sister  of  the  former,  and 
her  lover — awaiting  us  with  smiling  faces. 
The  women  were  pretty  bright-eyed  creatures, 
but  as  brown  as  berries  from  constant  exposure 
to  the  sun,  for  they  worked  upon  the  land  in 
conjunction  with  the  men. 

The  ground  floor  contained  a  kitchen,  and 
numerous  sheds  in  which  the  cows  were  housed 
when  they  were  brought  from  the  field.  Up 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  so  exceedingly  narrow 
that  any  one  beyond  a  moderate  size  might 
have  hesitated  to  ascend  them,  we  followed  the 
sprightly  sister  into  an  apartment  where  there 
was  a  large  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers  that  would 
have  delighted  an  antiquarian,  with  its  sloping 
top  and  carved  sides,  a  small  table,  a  few  chairs, 
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a  picture  of  the  Madonna  with  her  flaming 
heart,  and  a  little  white  china  ornament,  con- 
taining holy  water,  hanging  at  the  head  of  the 
bed.  The  bricks  were  very  clean  and  had 
been  rubbed  with  a  red  powder  in  very  general 
use  amongst  Italians,  which  we  greatly  objected 
to,  for  though  its  bright  tint  gave  the  floor  a 
nice  fresh  appearance,  our  dresses  were  not  im- 
proved by  being  tinged  with  it. 

When  we  had  rested  for  a  short  time,  we 
passed  through  two  smaller  rooms  equally  as 
clean  as  the  former  one,  but  still  more  scantily 
supplied  with  furniture,  and  then  descended  to 
the  garden  to  begin  our  fruit  feast 

Now  the  grounds,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  were  so  steep  in  parts,  that  we  found 
ourselves  slipping  down  at  every  instant,  and 
obliged  to  clasp  the  trunks  of  trees  to  save 
ourselves  from  falling. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
purple  grapes  hung  from  covered  alcoves,  and 
beneath  them  we  sat  down  to  eat  what  we  had 
picked  during  our  walk.  When  we  rose  to 
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continue  our  rambles,  the  merry  peasant  girl 
came  forward  to  help  us  down  the  slanting 
paths,  and  by  the  time  we  had  mounted  again 
to  the  cottage  we  felt  thoroughly  tired  with 
our  exploit. 

We  wondered  how  the  fatigue  of  cultivating 
such  a  piece  of  ground — for  on  one  part  of  it 
waved  the  golden  Indian  corn,  and  at  another 
green  vegetables  sprung  up  from  the  steep  rise 
— could  have  been  joined  in  by  women,  but 
they  told  us  use  had  made  the  slope  as  easy 
for  them  to  mount  as  walking  along  on  level 
ground. 

Of  course  we  saw  the  cows  milked,  and 
received  a  sweet  draught  from  the  pretty  shaped 
hands  of  the  country  maiden  whose  future 
sposo  stood  looking  on  admiring  her  graceful 
actions. 

Soon  afterwards  we  took  our  leave  of  the 
peasants,  well  pleased  with  everything  we  had 
witnessed.  But  this  must  be  considered  as  a 
model  cottage.  Few,  I  fear,  could  boast  of  an 
equally  tidy  interior ;  even  in  Tuscany  many  I 
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fancy  are  both  dirty  and  in  disorder,  and  some 
of  the  houses  of  the  poorer  country  people,  have 
only  holes  for  windows  without  any  glass  in 
them. 

The  fete  of  the  horse-race  called  the  'Polio, 
that  had  been  talked  about  so  long,  was  ushered 
in  by  a  rehearsal  in  the  Piazza  on  the  morning 
before  the  eventful  day.  A  great  many  horses 
started  in  the  mad  chase,  and  owing  to  the 
danger  of  the  ground,  some  accidents  happened ; 
one  of  them  on  account  of  a  horse  taking 
fright,  and  instead  of  keeping  the  ring,  darting 
down  a  steep  street  where  the  rider  was  flung 
off  upon  his  head.  From  our  windows 
we  saw  the  animal  dash  down  the  fearful  decli- 
vity, and  considered  the  man  as  doomed  to 
death ;  but  although  picked  up  insensible 
and  seriously  injured,  he  afterwards  reco- 
vered. 

The  day  of  the  festa  turned  out  fine  and 
bright,  and  notwithstanding  the  largeness  of 
the  Piazza  del  Campo,  every  nook  and  corner 
of  it  not  set  apart  for  the  horses  soon  became 
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densely  crowded.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see 
the  large  palaces,  with  clusters  of  pretty  faces, 
looking  out  of  their  quaint  old  windows  upon 
the  eager  expectant  multitude  below.  Down 
the  eleven  streets  leading  from  the  vast  pic- 
turesque amphitheatrical  space,  we  caught 
sight  of  late  arrivals  who  could  not  approach 
nearer,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  thronged 
by  men  and  women,  determined  at  least  to  have 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  scene. 

The  entrance  of  the  numerous  combatants 
was  the  signal  for  shouts  of  applause  from  the 
people,  who  appeared  as  interested  in  the 
matter  collectively,  as  the  racers  were  indivi- 
dually. 

The  dress  of  the  riders  differed  not  only  as  a 
means  to  distinguish  the  combatants  from  each 
other,  but  also  to  mark  out  the  particular  quarter 
of  the  town  in  honour  of  which  they  were  about 
to  struggle.  Men  and  horses  looked  well  as  they 
moved  quietly  round  the  Piazza,  previous  to 
being  placed  in  a  wide  line  for  the  start.  We 
noticed,  however,  that  each  man  had  a  cow's 
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tail  tied  to  his  wrist,  in  addition  to  the  small 
whip  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

The  men  started,  and  then  began  a  scene  of 
the  fiercest  excitement;  the  crowd  shouting 
loudly  from  the  different  corners  to  encourage 
their  several  champions,  as  one  or  other  gained 
the  foremost  place. 

Each  rider  not  only  urged  his  horse  forward, 
but  dashed  his  cow's  tail  in  the  faces  of  those 
whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  pass,  and 
when  near  enough  to  some  rival,  running 
even  with  him,  strove  to  pull  him  from 
his  horse.  Sometimes  this  effort — which 
by  the  way  was  considered  quite  fair  and  right — 
resulted  in  an  unfortunate  combatant  rolling 
to  the  ground,  where  he  stood  some  chance  of 
being  trampled  to  death.  Away  dashed  the 
racers,  cutting  the  horses  with  the  whip  in  one 
hand,  and  slashing  their  opponents  with  the 
weapon  fastened  to  the  other.  The  scene  be- 
came very  exciting  at  the  last  round,  as  the 
men  grew  mad  and  reckless  in  their  eagerness 
to  win  the  reward  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and 
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a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  the  liveli- 
hood of  one  person  during  a  year.  When  the 
dangerous  declivity,  which  only  preceded  the 
winning  point  by  a  few  seconds,  was  approached 
by  the  struggling  men,  they  tore  along  more 
wildly  than  ever,  some  with  bleeding  faces,  and 
others  fighting  to  keep  off  those  who  were  gain- 
ing upon  them.  Down  went  one  rider,  and 
over  him  fell  another,  and  steeds  who  had 
lost  their  riders  dashed  onwards  with  the 
horsemen  who  still  continued  the  contest, 
tearing  along  and  knocking  down  all  unfortunate 
persons  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the  way, 
until  at  last  one  of  the  excited  combatants 
reached  the  goal  amidst  loud  and  reiterated 
shouts  from  the  multitude.  Thus  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  an  uncivilized  and  dangerous 
exhibition,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  constitutional 
government  will  either  interdict  or  humanize. 
The  next  day  we  left  Siena,  calmed  down 
again  to  its  usual  quietness,  and  returned  once 
more  to  Florence. 

During  our  absence,  a  rising  had  taken  place 
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in  Leghorn  amongst  the  lower  orders ;  but  we 
could  obtain  little  information  on  the  subject, 
save  the  fact  of  its  immediate  suppression. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Pope's  Arrival  in  Florence — His  blessing  of  the  people 
— The  Serenade — The  Concert — Visit  to  the  Duomo  and 
the  Sant'  Annunziata — A  Visit  to  an  Antiquarian — Mr. 
Hume,  the  Spiritualist. 

PlO  NONO  had  already  started  upon  his 
journey  through  his  States,  some  time  before 
we  left  Siena ;  and  we  found,  on  reaching 
Florence,  that  numerous  preparations  were  going 
forward  for  his  expected  arrival  there. 

A  voluntary  illumination — as  it  was  called — 
was  to  take  place  on  the  night  of  the  Pope's 
entrance  into  the  town,  which  translated  into 
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honest  English,  meant,  "  do  as  you  like,  but  if 
you  don't  illuminate  you  will  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it."  Coloured  paper  lanterns  being  the  cheap- 
est mode  of  expressing  this  forced  welcome  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  they  were  largely  patronized 
by  the  Florentines.  The  effect  was  very  pretty, 
the  cost  small,  and  we  expended  a  few  pauls 
upon  some  fine  red  ones. 

Before  the  Pope's  arrival,  very  long  and  im- 
portant discussions  were  held  at  high  quarters 
as  to  the  propriety  of  his  residing  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  Grand  Duchess  and  her 
ladies  of  honour,  and  priests  shook  their  heads 
in  horrified  amazement  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
piece  of  indecorum  being  permitted.  At  first 
it  was  quite  believed  the  ladies  would  be  obliged 
to  quit  the  Pitti  Palace,  until  some  one  or 
other  suggested  that  as  the  Pope  would  occupy 
the  state  apartments  on  the  first  floor,  while 
the  Duchess  and  her  attendants  would  reside  in 
the  one  above,  they  might  be  called  separate 
dwellings  for  the  time  being : — 

This  idea  of  a   division  of  the  Pitti   Palace 
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came  very  apropos  for  settling  the  difficulty, 
and  it  was  decided,  in  consequence,  that  no 
change  need  take  place. 

The  Pope  entered  Florence  in  procession ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  numbers  of 
persons  flocked  into  the  Piazza  Pitti  to  receive 
the  blessing  he  was  about  to  give  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Palace.  As  the  appointed  time 
approached,  the  Piazza  filled  rapidly,  until  one 
sea  of  heads  extended  right  and  left  of  our 
windows  up  the  rising  gronnd  before  the 
Palace,  and  persons  were  crushed  up  against 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  unable  to  move  one 
way  or  another.  But  no  amount  of  discomfort 
could  arrest  the  desire  for  talking,  and  a  won- 
drously  loud  buzz  rose  from  the  densely  crowded 
space. 

The  centre  window  of  the  Palace  was  flung 
open,  the  multitude  pressed  forward  in  one 
mass,  eager  to  gratify  its  curiosity ;  and  sudden- 
ly a  perfect  stillness  reigned  like  magic  through 
the  place.  Not  so  much  as  a  whisper  was  to 
be  heard,  and  when  Pio  Nono,  arrayed  in 
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all  the  magnificence  of  gold  and  white  satin, 
stepped  forth  upon  the  balcony,  stretched 
out  his  hands,  and  murmured  some  words^ 
all  who  could  conveniently  take  off  their  hats 
did  so.  It  was  a  fine  and  solemn  scene  when 
so  vast  a  concourse  of  persons  became  silent  and 
attentive ;  but  the  Pope-  having  concluded  his 
benediction,  and  again  entered  the  palace  walls, 
the  hum  of  voices  burst  forth  in  renewed  and  in- 
creasing murmurs.  A  few  faint  clappings  of  the 
hands  signalized  a  weak  attempt  to  get  up  an 
ovation  for  the  Head  of  the  Church,  which  ended 
in  what  the  Italians  call  a  fiasco.  On  the  Pope's 
entrance  into  the  town,  he  had  been  but  mode- 
rately cheered,  and  during  the  few  remaining 
days  of  his  visit  the  populace,  though  respectful, 
were  cold.  Yet  Pius  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Florence  gave  him  one  of  his 
best  receptions  during  his  journey,  although 
its  people  he  observed  were  anything  but 
devout. 

At  Bologna,    however,   the  inhabitants  had 
gone  beyond  Tuscan  indifference,  for  when  the 
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pieces  of  paper,  distributed  in  abundance,  with 
the  small  sprinklings  of  silver  coins  were  dis- 
covered to  be  indulgences,  the  people  tore  them 
up  and  flung  them  on  the  ground  amid  discon- 
tented murmurs;  and  in  every  town  where  it 
was  supposed  persons  might  be  preparing  to 
represent  their  grievances  to  the  Pope,  a  priestly 
guard  stood  in  readiness  to  prevent  an  approach 
to  the  sovereign,  in  order  to  defeat  any  such 
intentions.  So  the  journey,  stated  to  have 
been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring 
into  the  wants  of  the  people,  ended  in  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  succession  of  pageants,  some 
small  distribution  of  money,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blessings. 

A  night  or  two  after  Pio  Nono  had  blessed 
the  population  of  Florence,  seven  bands  of  music 
came  into  the  Piazza  Pitti  to  serenade  him. 
They  were  attended  by  numbers  of  soldiers 
bearing  torches;  which  when  they  stood 
around  the  musicians  shed  glowing  circles 
of  deep  red  light,  and  as  the  rich  harmonies 
rose  toward  the  tranquil  mysterious  heavens 
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above,   the  soul  seemed  carried   up  with  them 
into  higher  and  purer  regions. 

By  an  open  window,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Palace,  sat  the  object  to  whom  these  strains 
were  offered,  surrounded  by  groups  of  persons. 
A  dim  light  shone  there,  so  the  Pope  and 
his  attendant  train  could  only  be  faintly  recog- 
nized, and  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  serenade 
almost  unobserved. 

Of  course  numbers  of  spectators  were  present, 
and  the  music  was  so  enchanting  that  all  kept 
silent  while  it  lasted,  perhaps  impressed,  as  we 
were,  by  the  deep  beauty  of  the  night ;  for  the 
moon  shone  pure  and  bright  from  out  the  dark- 
ness, with  a  warm  glow  upon  her  face  unknown 
to  Northern  skies. 

A  concert  of  a  different  kind  was  prepared 
the  next  day  for  the  Pope,  in  that  gigantic  and 
magnificent  saloon  of  the  old  Palace,  to  which 
all  the  court  and  many  of  the  less  distinguished 
residents  were  admitted  by  tickets.  The  regu- 
lations as  to  the  ladies'  dress  were  however  very 
stringent.  Those  amongst  the  audience,  were 
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desired  to  go  in  high  black  silk  robes,  long 
sleeves  fastening  down  to  the  wrist,  and 
black  veils  upon  their  heads ;  the  singers 
were  to  be  attired  in  white  dresses  high  up  to 
the  throat  and  long  sleeves  fastening  down  like- 
wise to  the  wrist.  Poor  Pope,  it  must  have  been 
very  gloomy  to  look  at  such  an  universal 
nun-like  toilet,  I  dare  say  if  he  had  chosen 
he  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  the  Florentine 
ladies  decked  out  a  la  mode  in  the  last  novel- 
ties from  Paris. 

I  often  wondered  how  a  Pope  could  endure 
the  never  ceasing  ceremony  which  was  kept  up 
around  him.  He  ought  not  be  seen  walking,  his 
dinner  must  be  served  to  him  alone  at  a  throne, 
where  he  sits  in  grand,  solitary  discomfort  to  eat 
it,  and  he  can  touch  no  food  until  it  has  been 
tasted  by  some  one  appointed  to  do  so. 

Pio  Nono,  however,  was  very  lively  at  the 
concert,  talked,  and  laughed  with  the  Grand 
Duchess,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  music  ex- 
tremely. His  face,  though  wanting  in  firm- 
ness is  handsome,  with  a  certain  bonhomie 
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about  it,  the  benefit  of  which  his  people  only 
felt  for  a  short  period.  Surrounded  by  those 
in  whom  bigotry  was  strong,  and  philanthropy 
weak,  he  gave  himself  up  to  their  councils,  and 
thus  became  classed  with  them  in  their  deeds 
of  oppression. 

On  the  following  day,  High  Mass  was  per- 
formed in  the  Cathedral,  which  had  been 
splendidly  decorated  in  honour  of  the  Pope's 
presence.  He  afterwards  visited  the  Santa 
Annunziata ;  a  church  which  had  lately  been 
renovated,  and  was  then  opened  for  the  first 
time. 

Glittering  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  with  rose-coloured  silk  curtains 
looped  up  by  the  side  of  the  white  marble 
pillars  of  the  several  altars,  on  each  side  of  the 
broad  aisle  conducting  to  the  High  Altar  on 
which  the  most  dazzling  riches  of  the  church 
were  displayed,  its  interior  presented  a  very 
magnificent  appearance;  and  when  hundreds 
of  glimmering  tapers  shone  from  every  point, 
the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  scene  almost 
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blinded  one  with  its  blaze  of  light.  Thus  was 
each  day  of  Pio  Nono's  residence  in  Florence  de- 
voted to  the  performance  of  some  religious  cere- 
mony ;  amongst  the  number  was  that  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Fa§ade  of  the  Santa 
Croce  Church,  one  of  those  numerous  religious 
edifices  in  Italy  long  left  unfinished. 

Illness  visited  us  during  the  latter  days  of 
that  hot  oppressive  August.  Lina  was  gone 
far — far  away,  and  we  were  again  alone.  Per- 
sons in  Florence  had  long  been  whispering  mys- 
teriously about  an  extraordinary  stranger,  whom 
some  supposed  possessed  the  power  of  calling 
up  spirits  from  the  dead. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio 
stands  an  old  house,  where  we  went  one  day  to 
pay  a  visit  to  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
been  many  years  a  resident  there,  and  who 
was  well  known  for  his  love  of  the  arts,  his 
learning,  and  his  good  taste.  Our  gentlemanly 
host  admitted  us  himself,  and  we  followed  him 
through  a  suite  of  three  large  lofty  rooms,  each 
worthy  of  the  appellation  of  an  old  curiosity 
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shop ;  never  did  a  private  residence  contain 
such  a  strange  collection  of  old  furniture, 
antique  objects,  paintings,  preparations  for 
experiments,  books  printed  centuries  ago,  and 
manuscripts  written  long  before  printing  was 
known.  By  the  window,  upon  an  easel,  in  the 
last  room  stood  a  painting,  ideal  in  its  concep- 
tion, a  kind  of  dream  which  had  been  dashed 
upon  the  canvas,  and  there  left  and  never 
finished.  Age  and  dust — for  it  had  stood 
there  for  years — had  dimmed  the  beautiful 
figure  of  a  woman,  plunging  into  the  deep 
dark  waters  of  death,  in  a  thin  grey  mist, 
through  which  her  form  was  just  visible;  and 
beneath  this  poetic  vision  sat  a  fine,  richly 
coloured,  earthly  original,  a  glorious  setter  look- 
ing with  upturned  eyes  of  love  into  his  master's 
face.  Against  the  walls  of  the  apartment  hung 
graceful  sketches  of  beauties  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  several  of  them  had  long  since 
taken  that  flight  depicted  in  the  picture  on  the 
easel.  Several  portraits  of  Dante  hung  there 
also,  to  which  strange  to  say  the  host  bears  a 
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strong  resemblance,  and  deep  and  earnest  is 
the  veneration  he  feels  for  the  great  Italian 
Poet. 

Standing  with  the  light  full  upon  his  face 
when  we  entered,  was  a  slight,  fair,  delicate 
young  man  of  a  quiet  placid  appearance ;  an 
introduction  followed,  from  which  we  learned 
that  he  was  Mr.  Hume,  the  spiritualist  as  he 
was  termed  by  some  persons.  We  had  no 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him,  for  after  a 
few  words  of  thanks  for  the  book  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  host,  he  departed  in  a  particu- 
larly quiet  manner,  leaving  us  wondering  how 
that  could  be  the  man  who  had  created  so  much 
excitement  in  Florence. 

I  have  been  always  sorry  that  we  were  never 
present  at  any  of  those  extraordinary  seances, 
which  he  gave  at  the  different  houses  where  he 
by  turns  resided ;  but  we  heard  from  several 
persons  wonderful  accounts  of  the  numerous 
bodiless  hands  he  would  bring  upon  the  table, 
the  various  movements  he  imparted  to  inani- 
mate objects,  and  lastly,  the  wonderful  feat  of 
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his  rising  in  the  air,  and  leaving  a  mark  upon 
the  ceiling  before  returning  again  to  the  ground. 
But  although  I  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
veracity  of  the  informants,  there  is  one  circum- 
stance which  must  appear  remarkable  to  an 
unprejudiced  person,  which  was  that  these  per- 
formances never  took  place  in  the  daytime,  and 
only  with  a  very  dim  artificial  light.  Many 
persons  soon  began  to  consider  these  wonderful 
performances  to  be  the  result  of  human  clever- 
ness in  the  art  of  conjuring,  and  certain  failures 
and  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the 
spiritualist  strengthened  us  in  this  belief. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Ball  at  the  Casino  Borghese — Italian  customs,  misfortunes, 
aud  good  qualities — The  Protestant  Cemetery — Advice  to 
intended  Residents — The  Story  of  the  Blind  Gentleman — A 
Tale  of  Sorrow — The  Sale  of  Crickets — The  Ceremony  of 
Feet-washing  performed  by  the  Grand  Duke. 

CARNIVAL  time  came  round  once  more,  and 
was  ushered  in  with  its  usual  scenes  of  mirth. 
But  amongst  them  all,  the  most  novel  and  the 
gayest  was  the  mask  ball  given  by  the  members 
of  the  Casino  Borghese  on  the  opening  of  their 
new  saloon. 

Never  before,  it  was  said,  had  so  many  invi- 
tations been  sent  out  in  Florence,  and  soldiers 
were  stationed  on  that  night  at  different  parts 
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of  the  city  to  keep  the  way,  and  prevent  con- 
fusion amongst  the  lines  of  carriages  proceeding 
along  the  narrow  streets. 

When  we  reached  the  palace,  and  walked  up 
the  broad  flight  of  stairs  lined  on  each  side 
with  camellia  trees  in  full  blossom,  we  found 
the  richly  decorated  reception  rooms,  about  ten 
or  twelve  in  number,  already  crowded  with 
numbers  of  masked  visitors,  and  a  few  others 
in  evening  costume  and  exposed  faces.  Every 
fresh  arrival  was  welcomed  by  screams  from 
those  disguised  figures  who  assailed  us  on  our 
entrance,  and  papa  was  in  great  request  to  give 
a  shake  of  the  hand  to  all  sorts  of  odd,  wild- 
looking  beings  who  came  flocking  round  him. 
In  the  ball-room,  that  had  served  as  such 
for  some  years,  dancing  had  commenced  ;  but 
the  chief  attraction  to  us  was  the  new  saloon 
of  which  we  had  heard  such  high  encomiums, 
and  to  which  a  masked  friend  undertook  to 
pilot  us  through  the  crowds  of  varied  cos- 
tumes. Thus  assisted,  we  reached  the  cen- 
tral point  of  interest,  and  stood  beneath  the 
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orchestra  just  as  it  struck  up  a  waltz.  The 
ceiling  of  this  fine  long  hall  was  separated  into 
three  domes,  each  covered  by  fresco  paintings  ; 
and  several  elegant  chandeliers  of  rich  frosted 
gilding  hung  from  the  roof,  mellow  but  not 
glittering,  shedding  from  their  innumerable 
wax  lights  a  pleasant  brightness  without  being 
glaring.  Plate  glass  lined  each  side  of  the 
room,  divided  by  elegant  gilt  frames  surrounded 
with  azure  silk  draperies.  Between  each  separ- 
ation stood  a  statue  copied  from  some  celebrated 
work  of  art,  and  a  line  of  blue  satin  sofas  stood 
ready  to  receive  the  panting  forms  of  those 
who  tripped  so  lightly  o'er  the  ground.  We 
thought  it  the  most  chaste,  beautiful  apartment 
we  had  ever  seen,  and  every  one  declared  that 
it  put  the  ugly  ball-room  in  the  Pitti  Palace  to 
shame. 

Many  deceptions  were  practised  on  us  that 
night ;  an  elegantly  dressed  lady  followed  us 
about  for  a  long  time,  reminding  us  of  various 
little  incidents  which  had  occurred  in  our  house, 
and  mystified  us  in  the  most  delightful  manner 
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possible.  But  alas  for  the  continuance  of  this 
good  piece  of  acting,  a  breath  of  wind  from 
some  opening,  and  a  sharp  turn  round  a  corner 
so  deranged  our  masker's  little  black  satin  cur- 
tain, that  it  disclosed  to  our  view  a  well  known 
face  adorned  by  a  fine  black  moustache.  So  the 
laugh  ended  on  our  side,  while  the  crinoline 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Thus  through  the  night,  and  far  into  the 
morning,  people  were  joking  with  each  other, 
dancing  together,  and  astonishing  one  another, 
and  ladies  sat  on  the  stairs  amid  the  camellias, 
patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  carriages, 
while  the  light  of  a  new  morn  broke  in  upon 
the  scene. 

I  have  spoken  of  Italy  chiefly  in  its  external 
life ;  and  from  the  clear  serenity  of  its  skies, 
the  natural  liveliness  of  its  people,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  fetes  and  processions,  a 
brilliancy  clings  to  this  outward  picture  of  that 
interesting  country  like  as  of  an  universal  gala 
day. 

But  when  one  ventures  beneath  the  sparkling 
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surface,  there  is  much  shadow,  a  great  deal  to 
pity  and  to  regret. 

The  people  have  been  crushed  by  des- 
potism up  to  a  late  period,  which  must  have 
had  a  deteriorating  influence  on  the  Italian 
character,  No  inmates  of  a  house  were  ever 
sure  of  the  fidelity  of  those  who  dwelt  amongst 
them.  Often  their  .servants  were  spies 
upon  their  words  and  actions,  and  would,  from 
bribery,  distort  and  magnify  any  unguarded 
expressions  of  their  employers.  Thus  was  dis- 
trust raised  in  the  breasts  of  numbers,  even  the 
confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between 
friends  at  times  faltered.  The  vice  of  deceit 
then  followed,  practised  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  purpose  of  safety,  until  it  became 
at  last  a  habit  which  spread  like  wild-fire, 
and  consumed  the  virtues  of  truthfulness  and 
honesty. 

Home  is  a  word  felt  in  England,  imagined 
in  Germany,  but  utterly  unknown  in  Italy.  A 
father  of  a  family  when  he  happens  to  take  his 
breakfast  at  his  residence,  swallows  it  in  haste 
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and  discomfort,  eager  to  make  his  exit  from 
those  walls,  an  Englishman  is  accustomed  to 
designate  as  his  castle.  Parents  send  their 
children  to  some  convent  as  soon  as  they  are 
of  an  age  to  commence  their  education,  whence 
they  do  not  return  to  the  parental  roof  until 
ready  to  appear  in  the  world.  Then  they  are 
jealously  watched,  restricted  in  innocent  amuse- 
ments, and  made  to  feel  that  marriage  alone 
can  open  to  them  a  greater  freedom  of  action. 
Obedience  to  parents  is  so  rigorously  enforced, 
that  daughters  bow  their  heads  in  acceptance 
of  the  husbands  chosen  for  them  ;  for  whom 
sometimes  not  only  affection  is  wanting,  but 
even  dislike  lurks  in  their  hearts. 

Once  married,  the  wife  is  allowed  an  inde- 
pendence of  behaviour,  too  often  extending  to 
levity. 

The  sudden  change  from  so  much  restraint 
inclines  human  nature  generally  to  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Still  more  likely  is  this  to 
occur  with  the  Italian  organization,  so  quick, 
impulsive,  impetuous,  and  devoid  of  caution. 
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A  girl  who  marries,  therefore,  not  from  an 
appreciation  of  any  of  her  husband's  good 
qualities,  but  who  is  acted  upon  by  an  eager 
haste  to  be  emancipated  from  thraldom,  when 
she  sees  him  treat  her  with  languid  indifference, 
and  leave  her  to  whisper  flatteries  into  other 
ears,  often  finds  herself  ill-prepared  to  resist 
the  pernicious  influence  of  attentions  accom- 
panied by  soft  beguiling  words.  There  must 
be  in  the  heart  of  every  true  woman  a  keen  pain 
at  being  neglected  by  the  man  to  whom  she  has 
allied  herself  for  life,  and  it  requires  good  moral 
training  to  give  her  strength  to  stand  bravely 
and  without  blame  in  her  lonely  and  deserted 
position.  This  the  daughters  of  Italy  have  not ; 
and  society  is  unfortunately  very  lenient  towards 
the  actions  of  married  women,  while  so  strict 
and  severe  in  its  judgment  of  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  single. 

Love  of  dress  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
extends  itself  throughout  all  classes  of  society. 
Sacrifices  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  attain  it; 
want  of  food,  want  of  a  comfortable  lodging  is 
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nothing  compared  to  the  want  of  a  handsome 
garment  to  be  worn  in  public,  and  which  when 
at  home  is  carefully  put  by  until  the  time  for  its 
display  arrives  again.  I  have  seen  the  most 
elegant  and  expensive  robes  sweep  across  the 
threshold  of  dwellings  as  miserable  and  dirty  as 
can  be  conceived  ;  but  never  does  their  finery 
embarass  even  the  very  lowest  amongst  them,  for 
a  peasant  can  wear  it  with  an  ease  and  a  grace 
our  lower  classes  might  strive  long  and  in  vain 
to  acquire. 

Gambling  is  a  vice  indulged  in  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant ;  and  there  are  boundless 
modes  of  gratifying  it — at  the  billiard-table,  and 
the  lottery ;  but  the  wretchedness  of  many 
Italian  residences  is  such  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered men  leave  the  cold,  comfortless  home  for 
sunshine  and  mirth  abroad. 

And  then  when  one  compares  the  deeds 
of  the  great  men  of  old,  who  have  done  so 
much  for  Italy's  fame,  to  the  apathy  and  want 
of  emulation  amidst  its  present  generations, 
how  sad  is  the  contrast !  how  great  the  falling 
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off!  A  world  of  excuses,  however,  may  be 
offered  for  them ;  no  encouragement  has  met  their 
efforts,  tyranny  with  its  depressing  influence 
has  for  years  checked  all  energy,  has  looked 
coldly  on  every  step  made  towards  improve- 
ment, prized  only  the  fair  lands,  and  not  the 
dwellers  thereon.  But  a  change  has  come  since 
our  residence  in  the  South,  and  there  is  hope 
for  Italy  that  she  may  rise  again  to  a  position 
worthy  of  her  great  resources.  Many  good 
qualities  are  to  be  found  amongst  her  children, 
shining  forth  through  the  dark  clouds  of  their 
inner  life;  and  their  attitude  during  the  last 
struggle  for  freedom  has  gained  them  universal 
respect. 

A  great  sympathy  with  those  in  distress 
seems  to  me  a  prominent  feature  in  the  national 
character  of  the  Italians ;  their  manner  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  kind  compassion  which  soothes 
those  who  may  be  in  trouble;  and  when  any 
grievance  is  related  to  them,  they  listen  pa- 
tiently and  try  to  remove  it,  either  by  gentle 
words,  or  such  assistance  as  they  may  have  it  in 
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their  power  to  offer.  They  possess  an  innate 
gracefulness,  their  flow  of  language  and  extreme 
animation  are  almost  inexhaustible.  They  are 
pliant,  docile,  very  impressionable,  but  they 
lack  that  durability  of  feeling  whence  springs 
perseverance;  they  have  too  much  levity,  yet 
they  possess  kindly  hearts  and  many  fine  in- 
stincts, and  from  these  much  true  nobility  of 
character  is  produced.  It  has  been  said  they 
are  revengeful  by  nature;  to  this  I  cannot 
agree,  as  my  experience  of  their  vindictiveness 
is  exceedingly  small ;  although  they  dearly  love 
a  piece  of  scandal,  and  will  raise  a  cool  grave 
picture  to  the  most  glaring  representations  by 
their  strong  colouring  without  much  regard  for 
truthfulness. 

Most  Italians  are  early  risers,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  small  a  portion  of  sleep  they 
seem  to  require.  I  have  known  many  gentle- 
men who  told  me  they  rarely  devoted  more  than 
four  hours  to  Morpheus,  which  they  declared 
they  found  sufficient  for  them.  Light  hearted- 
ness  and  frugal  habits,  I  suppose,  helped 
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Nature  to  recruit  herself  thus  easily ;  and  that 
abstemiousness,  so  universal  amongst  Italians, 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  witness.  Those  gaudy  drink- 
ing palaces,  the  dark  spots  in  our  glorious  land, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Italy ;  true  they  have 
shops  where  several  kinds  of  liquors  are  sold  in 
tiny  glasses  not  much  bigger  than  a  thimble ; 
but  intoxication  is  such  a  rare  occurrence  that 
in  those  one  or  two  instances  when  we  witnessed 
it,  an  astonished  and  wondering  crowd  flocked 
round  the  inebriated  person. 

It  is  considered  highly  improper  for  un- 
married ladies  to  walk  out  unattended,  even 
supposing  they  may  have  long  past  the  period 
of  their  youth  ;  but  when  English  girls  are  seen 
alone  no  ill-natured  remarks  or  blame  is  attached 
to  them  for  it,  for  the  Italians  have  no  strong 
prejudices,  and  are  ready  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  custom  between  the 
two  nations.  They  are,  however,  highly  amused 
at  the  strange  costumes  imported  into  Italy  by 
the  Britons;  and  well  they  maybe,  for  an 
Englishman,  who  in  his  own  home  can  justly 
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claim  to  be  the  best,  the  most  elegant  dresser 
in  the  world,  the  moment  he  goes  abroad  puts 
on  all  the  outre  things  he  can  lay  his  hands 
upon,  by  which  means  he  most  assuredly 
astonishes  the  natives. 

Vividly  pictured  upon  the  tablets  of  my 
memory  is  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Florence. 
The  last  earthly  resting-place  of  many  a  fair 
flower  of  Albion's  soil,  cut  off  in  its  early  bloom. 
Situated  upon  a  hill  just  without  the  walls  of 
the  city,  it  commands  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful views  of  the  surrounding  country.  Along 
the  broad  gravel  pathway,  and  the  many  smaller 
ones  branching  off  from  it,  rise  up,  crowded 
together,  various  marble  monuments;  flowers 
bloom  round  almost  every  grave,  and  bowers  of 
green  creepers  are  twined  across  several  of 
them  on  wire  forms. 

Marble  is  so  cheap  in  Italy,  artists  work  for 
so  little  pay,  that  broken  pillars,  carved  crosses, 
figures,  and  other  chiseled  subjects  are  not  too 
costly  to  prevent  their  being  placed  by  almost 
any  loving  hand  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
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dear  one  has  been  left  at  rest,  while  the 
mourner  wanders  back  to  the  far  distant  home. 
But  if  the  tears  of  those  whom  God  has  called 
to  suffer  thus  flow  bitterly  at  severing  the  tie 
that  binds  them  to  the  hallowed  ground,  some 
comfort  must  arise  at  the  sweet  beauty,  the 
quiet  peace  that  reigns  where  they  have  laid 
their  dead. 

Six  months  had  passed  away  since  the  last 
gaieties  of  the  carnival ;  they  had  been  months 
of  mourning  to  us,  and  mamma  and  I  began 
making  preparations  for  leaving  Florence  after 
a  residence  in  it  during  four  years. 

I  would  advise  all  those  who  go  there  as  we 
did,  with  the  intention  of  remaining,  to  hire- 
unfurnished  rooms  and  buy  furniture.  Rent  is 
astonishingly  cheap,  and  the  houses  are  not 
taxed.  For  the  residence  we  occupied  on  the 
first  floor  in  the  Piazza  Pitti,  containing  eight 
good  rooms,  we  gave  only  eighteen  pounds  a 
year,  and  we  purchased  our  furniture  at  one 
fourth  the  cost  of  what  it  would  have  been  in 
England.  This  is  the  pleasantest  and  most 
N  2 
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independent  way  of  living ;  you  are  not  subject 
to  the  annoyance  of  going  over  inventories,  and 
having  your  landlady  calling  upon  you  when  the 
winter  months  are  approaching — at  which 
period  strangers  begin  to  flock  into  the  town — 
to  say  she  must  double  your  rent. 

Furniture  also  may  be  sold  by  persons  in- 
tending to  quit  Italy  at  no  very  great  loss. 
Auctioneers  do  not  stand  holding  up  articles  to 
the  highest  bidder,  but  a  fixed  price  is  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper  attached  to  each  object,  and 
thus  ticketed  the  things  are  exposed  for  sale 
during  a  certain  number  of  days. 

There  are  a  great  many  blind  persons  in 
Florence.  It  can  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
shining  stone  with  which  the  town  is  paved, 
and  the  sudden  contrast  between  the  dazzling 
light  without,  and  the  darkness  within  the 
houses. 

A  story  concerning  this  painful  affliction 
occurs  to  me  : — 

I  was  at  a  ball  one  evening  sitting  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  when  an  Italian  lady,  with 
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whom   I    was    well   acquainted,    came   up    to 
me, 

"  I  have  a  friend  whom  I  wish  you  to  accept 
for  a  partner,  and  he  has  deputed  me  to  ask 
the  favour  of  you  ;  will  you  grant  it  ?'* 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied. 

"  Very  well,  then  I  will  go  and  fetch  him  ; 
but  first  I  must  tell  you  his  short  history.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  a  soldier,  and  fought  against 
the  Austrians  in  '48.  At  that  time,  on  one  oc- 
casion, he  was  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  ground 
surrounded  by  a  bad,  damp  atmosphere,  and 
the  following  morning  he  rose  sightless — he  has 
been  stone-blind  ever  since." 

Before  I  could  reply  my  friend  was  gone, 
and  quickly  returned  accompanied  by  an  elegant 
gentlemanly  man,  in  whose  eyes  there  was 
hardly  any  appearance  of  the  misfortune  that 
had  befallen  him. 

My  friend  went  through  the  introduction ;  I 
stood  up  to  begin  the  polka. 

I  must  say  I  felt  very  timid  at  undertaking 
to  wind  in  and  out  the  numbers  of  couples 
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who  were  whirling  round  the  room,  with  one 
whose  eyes  were  of  no  avail  to  him.  I  fancied 
we  should  be  pushing  up  against  everybody, 
and  glanced  in  all  directions,  quite  agitated  in 
my  anxiety  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe. 

Great,  therefore,  was  my  surprise  to  find 
myself  led  quite  easily  through  the  dance  by 
my  blind  companion.  It  was  his  extreme 
quickness  of  ear,  I  suppose,  which  enabled  him 
to  keep  free. from  all  contact  with  those  around 
us,  and  thus  relieved  me  from  my  fears. 

We  sat  down  together  when  the  music  had 
ceased,  and  I  began  talking  to  him.  He 
seemed  anxious  to  be  informed  about  England, 
and  questioned  me  eagerly  concerning  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  From 
this  subject  we  in  some  way  glided  into  that  of 
music,  which  he  said  he  loved  passionately. 

While  we  were  speaking,  a  lady  came  near 
to  us,  and  placed  her  hand  on  the  blind  man's 
shoulder.  Before  she  spoke  he  must  have 
known  the  touch,  for  over  his  face  a  smile 
spread  like  sunshine. 
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She  said,  "Amico  mio,  doest  thou  amuse 
thyself?" 

"  Yes,  anima  mia,  and  hast  thou  been 
dancing  ?" 

"A  great  deal;  good  bye,  I  will  come 
again." 

The  lady  then  walked  away,  and  I  could  see 
her  afterwards  seat  herself  in  the  distance, 
whence  she  turned  her  loving,  tender  eyes  upon 
the  sightless  man. 

Once  more  I  rose  to  dance  with  my  interest- 
ing partner,  and  when  we  had  finished,  I  begged 
he  would  come  and  spend  an  evening  with  us 
that  we  might  have  a  little  music.  He  bowed 
and  thanked  me,  and  some  time  afterwards  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  of  hearing 
him  play  on  the  piano  with  great  feeling, 
accompanied  by  distinct  and  brilliant  execution. 

Papa  became  so  anxious  about  our  new 
acquaintance,  that  he  sought  to  induce  him  to 
go  to  the  celebrated  Prussian  oculist,  of  whom 
we  had  read  an  account  in  that  amusing  little 
work,  "  The  Log  of  the  Water  Lily  ;"  but  the 
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want  of  money,  and  the  fear  of  having  to  go 
through  a  long,  and  perhaps  after  all  a  useless 
journey,  deterred  him  from  taking  the  sugges- 
tion into  consideration. 

To  Italians  it  is  a  very  arduous  affair  to 
travel,  and  their  spirit  of  enterprise  is  in  no 
way  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  English ; 
but  they  are  wedded  less  closely  to  old  customs 
and  old  habits  than  we  are,  and  therefore  had 
it  been  but  a  new  mode  of  medical  treatment 
proposed  to  the  blind  man,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  made  trial  of  its  efficacy. 
While  papa  interested  himself  about  the 
blind  gentleman's  misfortune,  I  longed  to  know 
who  the  lady  was  I  had  seen  speaking  to  him 
in  the  ball-room. 

Unlike  the  English  nature,  which  in  general 
keeps  the  feelings  of  the  heart  secret,  thinking 
love  too  sacred  a  matter  to  become  the  talk  of 
those  not  interested  in  it,  Italians  will  make  nu- 
merous confidants  of  their  affections ;  so  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  my  friend  of  the  ball-room, 
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thinking  it  not  improbable  she  would  know 
all  about  it. 

I  was  correct,  and  received  from  her  the 
information  I  sought. 

"  Arnica  mia,"  she  replied,  "  that  lady  you 
saw  address  the  blind  gentleman  has  conceived 
for  him  an  affection  as  faithful  as  it  is  pure ; 
and  it  comforts  him  in  his  affliction.  Some 
years  ago,  they  were  much  thrown  into  each 
other's  society,  and  were  drawn  together  by  that 
unaccountable  feeling  called  love,  which  comes 
we  know  not  how,  and  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  He  is  now  supported  by  his  relatives, 
who  are  very  poor,  and  she  depends  on  her's 
for  subsistence,  who  are  in  no  better  circum- 
stances. Neither  parties  therefore  can  assist 
them,  and  marriage  seems  out  of  the  question. 
When  this  was  represented  to  the  lady,  she 
replied, 

"  '  Love  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  that  does 
not  cling  the  stronger  in  adversity.  My 
affections  once  truly  given,  I  cannot  take  them 
back  again  ;  I  will  therefore  hide  the  feeling  in 
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my  heart,  cherish  it  in  secret,  and  be  to  him  as 
a  dear  friend ;  for  who  is  more  fit,  who  has  more 
right  to  offer  him  sympathy,  to  try  and  comfort 
him,  than  she  who  divides  his  sorrow  with  him, 
and  who  will  love  him  unto  death/ 

"  So  it  was  arranged,  and  ever  since  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  evenings  with  her  family." 

The  end  of  this  tale  I  cannot  tell ;  sometimes 
I  think  that  as  Tuscans  now  live  under  a  Liberal 
Government,  a  pension  may  have  been  given 
to  one  who  lost  his  sight  while  struggling  in  the 
good  cause,  sufficient  to  enable  the  young 
lovers  to  marry ;  at  others  I  picture  them  when 
they  shall  have  reached  the  winter  and  autumn 
of  life,  sitting  side  by  side  talking  over  their 
past  dream,  awaiting  in  peace  and  tranquillity 
that  sleep  which  closes  alike  the  pages  of  happi- 
ness and  grief. 

Another  incident  of  a  tale  of  the  heart's 
trials,  more  painful  in  its  result,  was  enacted 
shortly  before  our  departure. 

A  pretty  girl  who  lived  not  far  from  us,  had 
been  long  affianced  to  a  young  man,  to  whom 
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she  was  deeply  attached  ;  but  her  parents  seeing 
no  prospect  arise  of  a  union  between  them,  on 
account  of  his  poverty,  determined  to  dissuade 
their  daughter  from  a  continuance  of  the  en- 
gagement. She  had  lived  on  until  then  think- 
ing little  of  the  morrow,  happy  when  the  testa 
brought  her  sposo  to  the  door,  where  she 
always  welcomed  him  with  her  sunny  face ; 
for  the  quick  ear  of  love  always  recognized 
his  steps  ascending  the  stairs.  So  she  had 
passed  her  life,  patiently  awaiting  the  day 
when  he  was  to  claim  her  as  his  bride, 
which  perhaps  might  be  a  far  distant  one,  yet 
never  losing  hope  in  what  the  future  would 
bring  forth,  as  long  as  his  occasional  visits  con- 
tinued to  be  countenanced  by  her  parents.  The 
proposition,  therefore,  to  break  the  tie  so  long 
in  existence  between  the  lovers,  carne  upon  the 
poor  girl  suddenly  and  without  preparation,  and 
plunged  her  into  the  deepest  grief ;  the  sparkling 
black  eyes,  the  glances  of  which  had  formerly 
brightened  the  deep  olive  tint  of  her  pretty  face, 
became  dimmed  with  tears,  and  the  small  oval 
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face  grew  long  and  wan.  For  a  time  she  strug- 
gled against  the  will  of  her  parents,  but  when  at 
last,  by  dint  of  persuasion  and  argument,  they 
had  convinced  her  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
case,  she  acquiesced  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, and  agreed  to  give  up  her  lover. 

The  bell  of  the  Misericordia  tolled  the 
number  of  peals  intended  to  give  notice  to  the 
brethren  that  an  accident  had  occurred  requiring 
their  aid.  Soon  a  stretcher  covered  with  its 
black  canopy  was  borne  along  upon  the 
shoulders  of  several  of  the  community,  habited 
in  their  strange  startling  dress.  On  arriving  at 
the  spot  where  the  disaster  had  taken  place,  the 
disguised  figures  tenderly  lifted  up  the  shattered 
body  of  a  woman,  and  with  extreme  care  placed 
it  upon  the  bier -like  machine  they  had  brought 
with  them.  The  unfortunate  creature  still 
lived,  her  fall  had  been  providentially  arrested 
for  the  moment  by  some  projecting  object ;  but 
though  it  was  not  impossible  she  might  recover, 
it  would  be  to  drag  on  for  life  long  hours  of 
misery  as  a  cripple,  and  perhaps  a  powerless  one. 
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The  poor  girl  on  giving  up  her  lover  had  left 
her  parents  and  retired  quietly  to  her  room  ;  but 
in  the  bitter  pang  of  that  moment,  worked  upon 
by  her  quick  spontaneous  Italian  nature,  feeling 
maddened  by  the  shock,  she,  in  an  evil  moment, 
precipitated  herself  from  the  window. 

The  agony  of  her  parents,  the  despair  of  her 
lover,  who  had  parted  from  her  blooming  with 
health,  and  radiant  with  happiness,  added  to  the 
tragedy,  and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  of 
those  who  witnessed  the  shocking  catastrophe. 
Such  was  the  consequence  of  misfortune  to  one 
who  possessed  not  the  necessary  strength  to  bear 
it.  All  the  grand  services  of  her  religion,  their 
display,  their  Latin  words,  brought  no  comfort 
to  her  afflicted  heart ;  but  oh  there  is  a  Book, 
the  sacred  pages  of  which  she  had  not  been 
taught  to  search,  wherein  she  would  have 
learned  what  certain  relief  comes  from  trust 
in  God,  and  how  powerless  it  is  to  rest  on 
man. 

The  winds  during  winter  are  often  sharp  and 
piercing  in  the  Tuscan  capital,  but  spring  comes 
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in  with  sudden  warmth,  and  the  buds  burst 
forth  like  magic.  Let  the  stranger,  however, 
beware  of  leaving  off  his  wraps  too  hastily,  for 
the  keen  air  may  blow  again,  and  is  doubly 
dangerous  while  a  hot  sun  is  shining  down  upon 
him. 

There  is  one  particular  day  during  this  season 
when  crickets  are  sold  in  the  Cacine.  Men  and 
women  carry  them  about,  imprisoned  in  small 
cages,  somewhat  like  diminutive  rabbit-hutches, 
and  quantities  of  them  are  bought  by  children, 
who  carry  home  their  chirping  prisoners  with 
great  glee.  When  arrived  there,  the  little  loud- 
voiced  insects  are  generally  hung  up  in  the 
kitchen,  against  a  window,  and  fed  with  pieces 
of  vegetables  put  into  their  cages. 

But  spring  had  passed  away,  the  Grand 
Duke  had  once  again  performed  his  annual 
ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  twelve  of  the 
oldest  poor  men  and  women  in  Florence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  had  given  them  each  a  purse 
of  money,  and  a  plentiful  dinner,  which  was 
carried  to  the  homes  of  the  aged  persons  by  the 
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servants  of  the  Palace.  Summer,  in  fact,  was 
far  advanced,  and  the  time,  as  I  have  said,  ar- 
rived for  us  to  bid  farewell  to  Florence. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Preparations  for  departure  from  Florence — Contending  influ- 
ences in  Italy— Crossing  the  Po — The  Peasants  upon  the 
ferry-boat— Arrival  at  Verona— The  Elderly  Waiter— The 
Amphitheatre — "We  arrive  at  Yenice. 

FAREWELL  !  What  a  deep  sorrow  often 
clings  to  that  short  expression  of  interest  for 
the  object  from  which  we  are  about  to  part. 
As  we  bade  adieu  to  the  lovely  valley,  we 
murmured  it  in  accents  half  sad,  half  hopeful : 
sad  that  there  should  be  dark  spots  to  mar  so 
fair  a  picture,  hopeful  in  the  trust  that  they 
would  one  day  be  all  erased.  How  many  a 
kindness  we  remembered  had  been  shown  to  us 
during  our  sojourn  in  the  land  of  our  dreams ; 
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how  truly  we  sympathized  with  its  interesting 
people  in  their  secret  longings  for  liberty  ;  and 
how  we  wondered  at  the  patience  with  which 
those  southern  natures  endured  that  "  hope  de- 
ferred which  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

The  night  previous  to  our  departure  we  had 
quite  a  reunion  of  friends,  who  came  to  wish 
us  a  buon  viaggio.  One  by  one  they  arrived 
and  departed,  bidding  us  return  amongst  them, 
some  even  predicting  that  we  should  see  great 
changes  when  we  did  so,  little  thinking  how 
soon  their  sayings  would  be  fulfilled.  How 
many  "  last  words"  were  then  reiterated,  how 
many  commissions  given,  and  good  wishes  re- 
peated, until  the  clock  ticked  the  approach  of 
midnight,  and  reminded  them  that  we  must 
start  before  the  dawn  of  another  day. 

Away  went  the  last  of  them,  murmuring  the 
buon  viaggio,  and  the  desire  for  our  safety, 
with  unusual  seriousness  as  they  descended  the 
stairs  ;  for  so  long  a  journey  as  the  one  we  were 
about  to  make,  seemed  to  them  a  very  anxious 
and  arduous  undertaking  for  two  females  alone, 
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and  which  few  Italian  ladies  would  have  dared 
to  venture  upon. 

Ere  break  of  day,  we  drove  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  diligence  office,  where  men  with 
lanterns  were  examining  the  unwieldy  convey- 
ance to  see  that  all  was  right.  Luigi,  our  in- 
valuable domestic,  sobbed  and  kissed  our  hands, 
and  none  of  his  countrymen  appeared  surprised 
at  his  tears,  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  shed  them 
in  public. 

Reader,  you  will  believe  him  to  have  been 
about  nineteen,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  far  removed 
from  that  tender  age.  Reader,  he  was  past 
fifty — such  is  the  soft,  yielding  nature  of  the 
south,  which  knows  not  that  iron  case  of  the 
north,  wherein  as  deep  feelings  are  locked  up 
by  a  firm  resolve  to  hide  from  the  world  the 
inward  emotions  of  the  heart. 

Ah !  how  happy  are  those  Italians,  to  be 
able  to  relieve  themselves  by  tears  on  all  occa- 
sions, men  and  women  alike,  though  it  exhibits 
that  too  great  pliability  of  disposition  amongst 
the  southern  populations  of  the  Peninsula. 
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When  a  liberal  government  shall  have  en- 
larged the  views  of  this  interesting  people,  and 
shall  have  opened  to  them  the  means  of  a  more 
extended  commerce,  let  us  trust  that  then  there 
will  appear  less  of  a  desire  to  scrape  money  to- 
gether purely  for  the  love  of  gain,  but  rather  to 
add  to  their  wealth  by  increased  industry,  and 
to  be  liberal  and  just  in  all  their  dealings. 
Now,  customers  are  too  often  treated  merely  as 
objects  out  of  which  as  much  as  possible  is  to 
be  made.  Go  into  the  provision  shops,  and 
there  this  fact  is  apparent. 

Bread  is  weighed  out  like  gold,  little  diminu- 
tive pieces  being  cut  off  from  the  portion  about 
to  be  sold,  until  the  retailer  shall  rest  assured 
he  has  not  given  the  purchaser  one  sixteenth 
part  of  a  farthing's  over  weight :  in  doing 
which,  he  often  errs  on  the  other  side. 

How  much  good  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
free  circulation  of  the  Bible,  we  who,  as  a  na- 
tion, owe  so  much  of  our  prosperity  to  its 
blessed  lessons,  may  well  imagine.  That  Ita- 
lians are  disposed  to  search  its  sacred  pages  is 
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apparent  from  the  number  of  copies  which  were 
in  circulation  during  the  short-lived  victories  of 
the  people  in  '48,  and  which,  though  swept 
away  at  the  return  of  despotism,  have  again 
appeared  in  large  numbers. 

True  liberty,  however,  must  submit  to  a 
struggle  with  the  promulgators  of  extreme  and 
desperate  opinions ;  but  because  we  may  hear 
of  these  dangerous  spirits  stirring  up  strife  be- 
tween those  who  ought  to  cling  together  in  one 
universal  brotherhood,  let  us  not  suppose  that 
they  have  many  followers,  or  succeed  in  making 
many  converts ;  for  as  one  spark  has  power  to 
light  a  conflagration  which  requires  the  greatest 
exertions  of  numbers,  even  the  loss  of  life,  to 
extinguish,  so  a  very  small  band,  working  under 
the  influence  of  those  hot-headed,  passionate  fana- 
tics, can  disturb  an  almost  universal  contentment 
at  freedom  based  upon  the  sure  foundations  of 
justice  and  moderation. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  t 
wish  to  represent  all  those  whom  I  cannot  help, 
considering  as  acting  in  a  way  which  is  hurtful 
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to  their  country,  as  actuated  only  by  selfish  mo- 
tives— for  Italians  in  whose  integrity  I  can  place 
confidence,  have  assured  me  such  is  not  the 

case. 

In  some  instances,   I  believe  them  to  have 

been  misled  by  their  own  enthusiastic,  poetic 
natures,  but  in  all,  they  will  do  well  to  persuade 
the  world  of  their  sincerity  by  actions  rather 
than  by  words  ;  in  fact,  to  imitate  that  grand 
example  set  to  them  by  that  perfect  patriot  to 
whom  Italy  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  by 
withdrawing  from  a  scene  where  they  only  pro- 
duce dissension,  and  increase  the  dangers  of 
foreign  intervention. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made 
for  starting ;  one  after  another  the  passengers 
for  Bologna  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  guard, 
and  appeared  from  out  of  the  little  dark  waiting 
room  to  take  possession  of  their  places.  A 
young  Italian  painter  with  whom  we  were 
acquainted  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  convey- 
ance, flushed  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  com- 
mencing his  first  travels,  and  mamma  and  I 
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settled  ourselves  in  the  interior,  into  which  the 
smiling  flower  girl  flung  her  last  offering. 

As  the  horses  ascended  the  winding  path,  we 
cast  hack  a  loving  look  to  the  fair  city  beneath. 
But  the  outlines  of  its  celebrated  and  beautiful 
structures  could  barely  be  distinguished,  for  a 
thin  grey  cloudy  veil  hung  over  the  valley.  As 
the  ,day  advanced,  the  rain  and  the  wind 
struggled  fiercely  together  for  victory.  We 
rolled  along  across  the  mountains  attended 
by  the  howling  of  the  one  and  the  beating 
of  the  other,  occasionally  catching  a  glimpse 
of  some  peak  standing  out  from  the  steam- 
ing mist,  in  which  its  basis  was  entirely  con- 
cealed. When  some  faint  rays  of  sunshine 
tried  to  burst  the  leaden  curtain  stretched  across 
the  heavens,  and  for  an  instant  or  two  succeeded, 
the  prospect  was  wild  and  dreary,  and  to  add 
to  the  depressing  feelings  produced  by  so 
gloomy  a  picture,  we  discovered  from  certain 
uncomfortable  sensations  that  we  had  com- 
mitted our  safety  into  the  hands,  of  the  most 
reckless  of  drivers,  whose  daring  feats  threatened 
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to  end  with  an  accident.  Our  fears  were  also 
increased  by  a  fellow  traveller  informing  us  he 
had  been  twice  overturned  on  the  same  road, 
thus  providing  us  with  bona  fide  disasters  011 
which  to  build  our  imaginary  ones. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  reached  Bologna 
in  safety,  at  the  last  moment  of  our  journey 
turning  so  sharply  round  a  corner  that  we  were 
within  an  ace  of  the  long  dreaded  catastrophe, 
and  soon  afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  our  adventurous  little  postillion,  in  his 
smart  jacket  decorated  all  over  with  tassels  and 
buttons,  dismount  and  give  up  his  dangerous 
prerogative. 

This  time  the  Papal  vise  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  our  passport.  I  had  obtained  it  in  Florence  up 
six  nights  of  stairs  at  the  priest's  office,  conse- 
quently there  was  no  interference  with  our  stay 
at  Bologna,  but  being  anxious  to  proceed  to 
Venice,  and  having  determined  to  go  round 
by  Parma  to  take  one  last  look  at  Correggio's 
lovely  groups  on  the  walls  of  the  lady  abbess's 
parlour,  we  rested  only  a  day,  and  then  started 
off  once  more  upon  our  journey. 
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A  few  days  later  I  had  had  my  desire ;  after 
which  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  seek  infor- 
mation respecting  the  best  means  of  travelling 
from  Parma  to  Venice. 

The  clerk  at  the  diligence  office,  from  whom 
we  made  the  enquiry,  declared  that  if  we  took 
places  for  the  most  direct  route  across  the  river 
Po  to  Mantua,  we  should  be  obliged  to  descend 
from  the  carriage,  and  walk  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  ankle  deep  in  wet  sand.  Mamma's  face 
lengthened  considerably  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  laborious  undertaking;  besides,  we  remem- 
bered it  might  rain,  we,  therefore,  chose  the 
only  alternative  which  offered,  and  engaged 
places  in  the  diligence  about  to  return  to 
Modena. 

At  the  hotel,  however,  hearing  a  gentleman 
who  was  dining  in  the  salon  observe  that  he  had 
just  arrived  from  Mantua,  we  immediately  in- 
quired of  him  how  he  had  crossed  the  sands. 

"  In  the  diligence  to  be  sure." 

"  Then  the  clerk  at  the  office  has  deceived  us, 
for  he  said  we  should  be  obliged  to  walk." 
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11  Nothing  of  kind,  Signora  mia.  Corpo  di 
bacco  !  I  have  crossed  over  the  river  dozens  of 
times,  yet  I  never  did  such  a  thing." 

Armed  with  this  assurance,  we  started  off 
after  our  dinner  to  the  diligence  office,  to  tax 
the  clerk  with  his  deception,  and  make  him 
change  our  tickets.  On  entering  the  place,  we 
found  the  official  seated  writing  at  his  desk. 
When  he  first  observed  us,  he  looked  rather 
confused,  but  as  Italians  are  generally  famous 
hands  at  extricating  themselves  from  such  dif- 
ficulties, he  soon  recovered  his  composure, 
made  some  excuses,  and  changed  the  tickets. 

The  next  morning  when  we  were  about  to 
start,  the  rain  came  down  in  such  torrents  that 
all  ideas  of  walking  to  the  diligence  office  had 
to  be  abandoned.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
order  out  the  carriage  belonging  to  the  inn,  no 
public  one  being  attainable,  and  for  a  five 
minutes  drive  we  were  obliged  to  pay  six 
francs. 

We  saw  nothing  particularly  attractive  on 
the  road  j  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  our 
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companions  in  the  carriage,  kept  up  a  constant 
and  animated  discussion  about  the  approaching 
vintage,  in  which  I  fancy  they  both  had  some 
pecuniary  interest.  They  talked  so  furiously 
in  fact  at  times,  that  mamma,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand much  of  the  language,  became  alarmed 
until  I  assured  her  no  quarrelling  was  going 
forward,  only  one  of  those  explosions  in  words 
often  indulged  in  by  Italians,  noisy  enough,  but 
perfectly  harmless. 

As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  river,  our  driver 
drew  up  his  horses,  dismounted,  and  unhar- 
nessed them. 

Thus  we  remained  some  time,  and  at  last  I 
ventured  to  break  in  upon  the  vine  discussion, 
by  inquiring  what  we  were  waiting  for. 

"For  the  bullocks,"  was  the  reply,  "the 
horses  would  not  have  strength  to  draw  us 
through  the  mud  and  sand  we  have  to  tra- 


verse." 


Four  well-conditioned  animals  shortly  after 
advanced,  and  being  yoked  to  our  conveyance, 
commenced  the  laborious  task  of  pulling  us 
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through  a  wood.  The  road  was  a  very  bad  one, 
full  of  deep  ruts,  and  the  wheels  ploughed  up  a 
clayey,  tenacious  soil,  as  we  went  jolting  along 
near  the  edge  of  a  high  bank  by  the  side  of  the 
river.  Even  the  bullocks,  strong  as  they  were, 
required  some  minutes'  rest  on  the  way ;  and 
when  we  came  forth  from  beneath  the  trees  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  so  dreary  a  river  as 
the  Po  then  appeared,  without  a  rise,  or  a  tree, 
or  anything  about  it  to  enliven  or  vary  the 
picture.  Stretched  out  before  us  was  a  broad, 
cold  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  desert  of 
sand  and  stones,  bounded  by  ugly  muddy 
banks.  Across  these  sands  the  patient  animals 
drew  us  very  slowly,  for  the  wheels  of  the 
diligence  sunk  far  down  into  the  unsteady  sur- 
face which  offered  a  powerful  resistance  to  their 
advancing  steps.  It  was  a  tedious,  weary 
affair,  and  the  poor  creatures'  strength  seemed 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  water's  edge. 

The  horses  were  then  harnessed  again,  and 
the  diligence  drawn  across  a  platform  on  to  the 
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ferry.  It  was  a  large,  unwieldy,  broken  down 
kind  of  a  barge,  and  lest  it  might  come  to 
pieces  on  the  way,  we  descended  from  our  boxed 
up  position  on  to  its  dirty  deck. 

We  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the  change, 
for  the  groups  collected  there  were  purely 
Italian,  picturesque  and  original.  For  the 
most  part  our  companions  belonged  to  the 
lower  classes.  An  old  woman  sat  twisting  the 
tow  she  drew  from  out  her  distaff  into  a  cord 
beside  a  shed,  which  was  the  only  sheltered 
place  on  deck.  Her  white  locks  most  untidily 
arranged,  had  no  covering  upon  them,  and  her 
keen  black  eyes  sparkled  beneath  her  aged 
furrowed  brow.  She  wore  round  her  neck  a 
deep  red  kerchief,  with  great  staring  yellow 
flowers  stamped  upon  it,  and  still  persisted  in 
decorating  her  poor  old  head  with  the  silver 
pins  of  her  young  bright  days.  Some  girls, 
whose  skins  were  as  brown  as  hazel  nuts,  and 
as  smooth  and  as  glossy,  for  they  had  still  the 
soft  down  of  youth  upon  them,  stood  scrutiniz- 
ing us  and  making  their  remarks,  for  we  were 
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the  only  foreigners  who  went  that  day  by  the 
ferry  boat ;  and  as  I  fancy  strangers  do  not 
often  patronize  the  route  we  had  chosen,  our 
appearance  there  probably  created  some  surprise. 
I  went  up  to  them,  and  began  talking  first  to 
one  and  then  another.  They  answered  all  my 
questions  without  the  least  diffidence,  and  in 
return  made  inquiries  of  me,  chiefly  about  my 
dress,  and  what  I  had  paid  for  it.  But  spying 
out  some  small  charms  hanging  from  my  watch- 
chain,  the  eager  little  fingers  caught  hold  of 
them,  and  the  glistening  eyes  showed  very 
clearly  how  strong  a  passion  is  the  love  of 
jewellery  amongst  the  peasant  women  of  the 
South. 

Demands  were  now  more  seriously  made 
about  the  cost,  how  they  could  be  procured, 
and  if  the  articles  were  real  gold. 

This  last  was  a  very  important  consideration 
with  them,  for  not  the  very  poorest  amongst 
them  would  have  condescended  to  wear  any- 
thing that  was  not  genuine;  rather  would  they 
deprive  themselves  of  their  necessary  food,  hoard 
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up  year  by  year  every  little  copper  coin  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon,  so  as  some  day  to 
be  able  to  purchase  the  very  best  and  hand- 
somest bauble  of  its  kind. 

Having  satisfied  all  the  demands  of  price  and 
quality,  I  was  next  required  to  give  a  history 
of  where  I  had  obtained  the  trinkets.  Whether 
I  had  bought  them  myself?  or  whether  my 
sposo  had  given  them  to  me  ?  seemed  a  subject 
of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  young  girls ; 
and  when  I  informed  them  that  I  had  no  sposo 
to  make  presents  to  me,  their  joyous  faces 
became  quite  grave,  and  they  regarded  me  with 
doleful,  pitying  looks ;  really  if  I  had  broken 
my  leg  they  could  not  have  been  more  sorry 
for  me. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  party  believing  I  must 
feel  deeply  depressed  under  the.  circumstances, 
said  in  a  consoling  tone, 

"Ah  well!  never  mind,  Signora,  verra, 
verra,"  and  as  I  laughed,  she  thought  she  had 
quite  brightened  me  up  with  her  confident 
assurance.  As  the  rain  began  to  fall,  amused 
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as  I  was,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  continue 
the  conversation,  but  sought  shelter  beneath 
the  little  shed. 

What  an  "  omnium  gatherum"  sort  of  place 
it  was  that  I  had  entered.  There  were  pots 
and  pans  for  cooking,  ropes  and  sails,  old  iron 
bars  and  hoops,  three  legged  stools  and  narrow 
little  benches,  greasy  garments  hanging  on  rusty 
nails ;  and  amidst  this  confused  collection  of 
things,  sat  my  old  friend  of  the  distaff,  busy 
eating  a  very  strange  compound  out  of  a  small 
earthenware  pipkin. 

Some  sturdy  peasants  in  peaked  hats  stood 
by,  who  did  not  mind  a  few  fresh  drops  from 
the  heavens,  but  they  courteously  held  open  the 
old  rickety  door  of  the  shed,  and  tried  to  induce 
the  young  girls  to  enter.  Soon  we  were  as  full 
as  we  could  hold,  shut  up  with  odours  not  by 
any  means  of  the  sweetest ;  and  this,  added  to 
the  heat  and  our  confined  positions,  made  us 
anxious  to  reach  the  land  again. 

Looking  at  the  water,  though  it  was  a  wide 
stream,  we  had  fancied  a  short  period  would 
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suffice  to  bear  us  to  the  opposite  bank,  not 
being  aware  of  the  numerous  parts  of  the  river 
too  shallow  for  the  ferry  boat  to  be  able  to  pass 
uninterruptedly  through  them,  and  which 
obliged  us  to  go  steering  about  in  several 
directions  before  the  crossing  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

Full  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  therefore, 
passed  away  while  we  were  upon  the  water, 
sometimes  waiting,  sometimes  backing,  some- 
times making  a  cautious  movement  in  advance. 
At  last  the  feat  was  performed,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  requested  to  return  to  their  places 
in  the  diligence,  previous  to  ascending  a  very 
steep  bank,  which  the  horses  tried  hard,  though 
in  vain,  to  accomplish  The  postillion  with  the 
guard  hollowed,  cheered,  and  encouraged  them, 
all  to  no  purpose,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  a  number  of  men,  who  ran 
forward  to  keep  the  carriage  from  rolling  back- 
wards, we  should  have  ended  our  journey  across 
the  Po  by  taking  a  bath  within  its  muddy 
waters. 
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With  so  many  hands,  however,  stretched  forth 
to  help  the  horses  up  the  almost  perpendicular 
ascent,  the  last  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  late 
in  the  evening  of  that  day  we  drove  into 
Verona. 

We  entered  the  hotel  from  a  dark  narrow 
street,  where  all  looked  very  grim  and  gloomy  ; 
but  the  salon  to  which  we  were  conducted, 
after  having  chosen  our  bed-rooms,  proved  the 
snuggest,  the  most  cosey  little  apartment  im- 
aginable. 

Here  we  found  the  chief-waiter  arranging  the 
table,  an  elderly,  stiff,  pompous  person,  who  had 
nothing  Italian  about  him  except  his  over- 
flowing politeness.  But  when  anxious  lest 
any  accident  should  befall  our  favourite  beverage?, 
I  requested  that  the  milk  might  not  be  boiled 
for  the  tea,  a  look  of  injured  dignity  assailed 
me  as  he  replied, 

"  Signora,  of  course  I  know  perfectly  well 
how  to  make  tea.  I  am  not  like  a  young  boy 
who  does  not  understand  these  things.  If  I 
had  been  like  Piccolo,  there,"  he  flung  his  thumb 
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back  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  a 
youth,  who  was  busy  brushing  boots  in  the 
yard,  "  then  I  might  have  required  instruction." 

Poor  man,  grieved  at  having  offended  his 
amour  propre,  when  all  things  were  set  before 
us  we  tried  to  make  up  for  the  mistake,  by 
expressing  our  admiration  of  the  nicely  prepared 
meal.  Grand  and  formal  was  the  bow  made  in 
answer  to  our  praises,  and  mamma,  when  we 
were  left  alone,  declared  our  attendant  to  be 
a  prince  amongst  waiters,  too  well  aware  of  his 
importance  to  be  won  from  his  pinnacle  of 
wounded  dignity  by  a  few  set  phrases, 

I  think,  notwithstanding,  we  did  bring  him 
down  a  step  or  two,  by  the  figure  we  added  to 
the  printed  word  service  in  the  bill  the  next 
day ;  and  that  his  bow,  though  quite  as  superb 
as  ever,  had  rather  more  of  cordiality  ac- 
companied by  just  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a 
smile. 

We  could  only  devote  a  few  hours  to  Verona, 
with  its  fine  imposing  buildings,  surrounded  by 
hills  of  a  deep  gloomy  aspect,  and  separated  by 
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a  wide  impetuous  river.  The  warm,  rich  colour- 
ing of  the  town  contrasted  well  with  the  sombre 
hues  in  the  distance ;  the  number  of  white 
coats  moving  about  enlivened  the  scene,  but 
dark  glances  of  hatred  flashed  from  the  ex- 
pressive eyes  of  the  civilians  upon  their  wearers, 
as  they  sauntered  down  the  streets,  clanking 
their  swords  along  the  pavement. 

Many  fine  churches,  and  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Juliet  were  left  unvisited,  but  to 
the  Arena,  as  it  is  called,  we  determined  to 
go  before  starting  for  Venice.  Outside,  it 
looked  a  tumbled-down,  ruined  place,  with 
great  holes,  like  tunnels  in  its  sides,  some  of 
them  filled  by  little  shops;  but  on  entering 
the  building,  our  astonishment  was  unbound- 
ed at  its  vastness  and  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

Away  we  toiled  up,  circle  after  circle  of  the 
stone  seats  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  when  we 
had  reached  its  topmost  height,  I  hardly  felt 
steady  enough  to  look  down  upon  the  modern 
theatre,  standing  at  the  basement  in  the  centre  of 
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the  open  space,  looking  like  a  doll's  house  in  com- 
parison, and  destroying  the  general  harmony  of 
the  fine  ancient  walls,  rising  in  extended  ranges 
around  it.  Afterwards,  as  we  descended  step 
hy  step,  we  peeped  into  the  dark  passages 
which  formerly  led  to  the  different  tiers  of  seats. 
Beautiful  in  its  unvaried  and  unbroken  lines 
of  grey  stone,  how  gay  a  scene  must  that  mas- 
sive building  have  enclosed,  when  every  place 
was  filled  by  living  beings  attired  in  the  most 
costly  and  brilliant  habits  !  When  a  shout  burst 
forth  from  such  a  great  multitude,  how  it  must 
have  echoed  through  the  building,  and  what  a 
torrent  of  excitement  must  have  then  swept  from 
its  highest  curved  wall,  down  to  its  lowest  and 
smallest  circle.  But  now  the  cold  stones  re- 
mained alone — a  fine  monument  of  the  past. 
Grave  thoughts  were  brought  by  it  to  our 
minds — its  deserted,  deathlike  stillness  re- 
minded us  how  fleeting  is  this  life  on  earth, 
for  all  those  crowds  who  had  in  succession 
peopled  that  spot,  and  had  made  the  scenes 
within  it  brilliant  and  exciting,  were  gon< 
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hushed  for  ever  were  the  accents  of  those  voices 
which  had  once  risen  from  the  now  silent 
place. 

Soon  after  this  interesting  visit,  we  seated 
ourselves  in  the  train  about  to  start  for  Venice. 

Some  people  say  the  old  mode  of  reach- 
ing this  extraordinary  city  was  much  more  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  astonishment  of  strangers, 
than  is  the  quicker  means  at  present  employed 
of  a  railroad  along  an  amazingly  long  bridge. 
Of  this  I  am  no  judge,  having  only  experienced 
the  latter.  It  nevertheless  appeared  to  me  very 
novel  and  interesting,  to  find  myself  flying 
across  the  sea,  watching  the  waters  as  they  came 
rolling  on  beneath  us,  in  bright,  playful,  everlast- 
ing circlets,  on  our  way  to  the  Bride  of  the  Sea 
standing  up  in  the  distance,  with  a  deep,  pure 
azure  canopy  extended  above  her  head,  and  the 
warm  rays  of  the  great  orb  of  day  illumining 
her  face. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Omnibus— The  Grand  Canal— The  Palaces— The  Rialto 
Bridge— The  Side  Alleys— The  Dinner  in  the  Square— The 
Piazza  St.  Marco— The  Street  Musicians— The  Church  of 
St.  Manco— Evening  in  the  Piazza— The  Arch-Duke— The 
Tortoises— The  Fete  of  the  Corpus  Domini— The  Back 
Streets  of  Venice. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  by  the  omnibus, 
Signora  ?"  asked  a  gentleman,  as  I  stood 
watching  the  gondolas  waiting  in  dozens  upon 
the  water  to  take  persons  just  arrived  by 
the  train  to  their  destinations. 

I  had  been  listening  to  the  splashing  of  the 
oars,  to  the  loud  voices ;  I  had  been  wondering 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  and  I  had  begun 
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to  imagine  romantic  stories  ;  but  such  a  question 
quite  awoke  me  from  dream-land. 

The  idea  of  an  omnibus  in  Venice ! 

I  thought  the  gentleman  must  have  made 
the  observation  in  derision,  at  seeing  how  novel 
to  me  was  the  sight  of  the  water-city. 

Indignant,  like  a  true  Briton,  at  being  joked 
by  a  stranger,  I  gave  no  answer,  and  had  not 
mamma  quietly  asked,  "  What  omnibus  ?"  we 
should  have  lost  the  services  of  an  obliging  per- 
son, who,  observing  two  ladies  standing  bewil- 
dered and  amazed,  thought  his  assistance  might 
be  useful  to  them ;  and  had,  therefore,  inquired 
if  we  wished  to  go  in  that  public  gondola, 
commonly  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  "  the 
omnibus." 

The  stranger  kindly  pointed  it  out,  but  we, 
preferring  a  gondola  to  ourselves,  declined,  and 
then  he  very  good-naturedly  selected  one 
of  the  throng  of  gondoliers  offering  their  ser- 
vices, and  desired  him  to  bring  his  boat  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  landing-place. 

Away  started  the  chosen  one  in  search  of  his 
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little  black  barque,  which  he  eventually  brought 
forward  from  the  background,  after  push- 
ing the  other  boats  right  and  left  of  him, 
sending  some  to  float  away  into  less  crowded 
spots,  and  wedging  others  up  into  corners 
whence  their  owners  must  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  extricating  them. 

I  know  no  more  luxurious  mode  of  con- 
veyance than  a  gondola. 

When  we  had  made  our  exit  from  out  the 
maze  of  them,  where  disengaged  gondoliers 
stood  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  we  re- 
clined lazily  upon  the  soft  cushions  by  which 
the  covered  portion  of  ours  was  surrounded ; 
and  as  we  glided  along  the  Grand  Canal, 
began  to  realize  what  it  was  to  be  in  Venice. 

From  the  small  windows  of  this  padded  box, 
wherein  we  sat  retired  and  unobserved,  we  en- 
joyed an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  novel 
scene,  in  which  reality  fully  realized  the 
most  favourable  picture  imagination  had  con- 
ceived. 

Venice,  when  taken  in  large  general  masses, 
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is  a  noble,  fascinating  city.  True,  the  poetry 
of  the  scene  may  be  destroyed  by  a  too  familiar 
acquaintance  with  it;  but  under  such  circum- 
stances, one  ought  not  to  be  searching  into  dirty 
corners,  looking  at  dingy  furniture,  or  remark- 
ing how  some  of  the  palaces  of  decayed  nobles 
are  filled  with  merchandise,  and  the  walls  of 
others  sadly  dilapidated. 

Look  rather,  when  wishing  to  be  thoroughly 
enchanted,  down  the  broad  water-path  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  bathing  the  marble  steps  of  many 
a  splendid  building. 

Some  of  those  palaces  are  of  pure  white,  ela- 
borately carved ;  others  inlaid  with  valuable 
marbles,  of  a  soft  pink,  or  a  deep  green ;  some 
are  stern  brown  mansions,  having  small  win- 
dows, through  which  little  light  can  find  its 
way.  Fine  columns  decorate  many  a  princely 
entrance,  that  in  days  of  old  had  been  swept  by 
crimson  velvet  robes  of  stately  nobles,  and  rich 
flowing  trains  of  proud  Venetian  beauties.  The 
dome  of  some  church  is  visible  at  inter- 
vals, relieving,  with  its  semi-circular  curve,  the 
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mass  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines 
about  it. 

There  is  an  ancient  bridge  across  the  broad 
stream,  whereon  one  almost  expects  to  see 
Shylock  standing.  It  is  the  Rialto,  which  spans 
the  water  with  one  expanded  arch,  and  beneath 
its  slanting  covered  porticos,  many  of  the  coun- 
trymen of  our  great  poet's  Israelitish  usurer 
carry  on  the  trade  of  jewellers.  The  delicate 
gold  chains  manufactured  in  the  city  can  be 
procured  from  them,  and  are  sold  by  weight. 

But  that  fine  canal  is  long  as  well  as  broad, 
and  several  other  grand  palaces  line  its  sides, 
decorated  with  marble  balconies,  porticos,  and 
pillars,  some  of  them  famed  in  history,  others 
associated  with  the  romantic  strains  of  genius. 

While  I  looked  forth  upon  these  splendid 
monuments  of  a  once  powerful  republic,  past 
which  we  were  gliding,  the  soothing  tranquillity 
of  the  scene  was  broken  by  a  shout  from  our 
gondolier  as  he  suddenly  darted  us  down  a 
side  alley. 

We  had   entered  into  narrower,    but    more 
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busy  waters,  and  the  exclamation  which  had 
startled  us  was  to  give  notice  of  our  coming, 
and  thus  enable  those  who  might  be  in  the  way 
to  move  aside. 

We  found  ourselves  amid  a  labyrinth  of  gon- 
dolas, of  barges  laden  with  fruit  and  furniture  ; 
and  we  watched  with  much  interest  the  great 
dexterity  of  the  gondoliers,  who  by  the 
assistance  of  their  oars  and  various  cries, 
moved  quite  easily  through  the  crowded  water 
lanes. 

Once  having  quitted  the  main  stream,  we 
were  continually  turning  sharp  corners  or  shoot- 
ing under  small  bridges,  and  our  boatman  was 
obliged  to  call  out  at  every  instant,  while  warn- 
ings to  us  were  being  given  from  all  directions. 

The  residence  we  had  chosen  was  not  an 
hotel,  but  a  lodging  house,  where  there  was 
great  cleanliness  and  every  comfort  that  could  be 
desired  for  about  one-eighth  of  the  sum  we 
should  have  expended  in  the  former.  Of  course, 
everything  was  conducted  on  a  simpler  scale; 
waiters  did  not  scamper  off  to  a  large  bell  and 
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ring  it  as  soon  as  we  entered,  but  a  pleasant 
affable  dame  met  us  at  the  top  of  the  fourth 
flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  her  residence. 

Our  future  landlady  showed  us  into  a  pretty 
airy,  nicely  furnished  room,  and  said  she  would 
undertake  to  provide  bread,  butter,  eggs,  and 
tea  or  coffee  for  our  breakfast,  but  all  other 
refreshment  we  must  find  elsewhere ;  as,  how- 
ever, the  house  wras  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of 
one  or  two  restaurants,  this  arrangement  gave  us 
no  annoyance  ;  indeed  I  rather  liked  it.  Every 
day  we  went  to  a  small  square  where  we  dined 
alfresco,  watching  the  people  walking  in  by 
one  street,  and  out  at  another,  when  waiting 
for  our  porzione  of  maccheroni,  or  meat  to  be 
brought  out  to  us  from  the  house  behind.  An 
awning  protected  the  rows  of  little  tables  from 
the  sun,  one  of  which  we  always  secured  ;  and 
we  were  never  without  a  concert  during  our 
repast  from  some  street  band,  or  group  of 
singers,  whose  strains  drew  the  inmates  of  the 
houses  to  the  windows  to  listen  to  them. 

It  seemed  strange  to  sit  eating  one's  dinner  in  a 
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public  thoroughfare  ;  yet  it  was  much  more  plea- 
sant than  doing  so  in  a  hot  crowded  room,  and 
we  had  several  persons  to  keep  us  in  counten- 
ance, nor  did  any  of  the  passers-by  stare  or 
take  any  notice  of  the  dining  operations  which 
were  going  forward,  such  proceedings  having 
no  novelty  for  them. 

Popular  music,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  rather 
performances  in  the  open  air,  were  much  in 
vogue  at  Venice ;  and  of  an  evening,  companies 
of  these  humble  kinds  of  artists  were  so  numer- 
ous that  it  was  impossible  to  take  the  shortest 
walk  without  hearing  some  of  them. 

In  the  splendid  Piazza  of  St.  Marco,  shortly 
after  sunset,  bodies  of  these  itinerant  followers 
of  Apollo  took  up  their  stations  in  front  of  the 
different  cafes,  and  performed  long  operatic 
pieces  for  the  amusement  of  the  company  seated 
at  little  round  tables,  eating  ices,  and  drinking 
lemonade.  In  such  an  immense  space  none  of 
the  parties  interfered  with  one  another,  and 
each  contrived  to  draw  its  little  group  of  lis- 
teners. 
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As  the  sky  grew  darker  the  Piazza  became 
more  busy — outside  the  shops,  beneath  the 
arcades  surrounding  it,  were  exhibited  glass 
beads  of  all  colours,  little  gondolas  in  wood 
and  silver;  and  many  other  knick-knacks  glit- 
tering under  their  glass  cases,  and  three  sides  of 
the  square  were  brilliantly  lighted.  Then  as  the 
people  came  flocking  in,  as  the  varied  costumes 
increased,  the  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  pretty 
Venetians,  the  officers  standing  apart,  the 
singers  with  fancy  head-dresses,  it  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gigantic  ball-room,  full  of  life  and 
gaiety,  and  very  novel  from  its  ceiling  being 
the  high  clear  heavens  of  the  deepest  and  the 
richest  blue. 

Facing  this  bright  sparkling  scene,  stands  the 
oriental-looking  Church  of  St.  Marco,  inlaid 
with  all  kinds  of  choice  marbles,  adorned  with 
antique  pillars  and  fine  mosaics.  Internally  it 
is  richly  decorated,  but,  notwithstanding  its 
magnificence,  it  strikes  one  as  gloomy,  for 
the  rays  of  light  entering  the  building  are 
faint  and  few,  the  colouring  of  the  various 
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marble  columns,  monuments,  and  mosaics, 
though  rich,  are  sombre ;  and  when  added 
to  this  the  priests  chant  their  slow  mea- 
sured strains  from  the  altar,  a  solemn  sadness 
reigns  within — quite  a  contrast  to  the  life  and 
gaiety  without. 

Not  far  from  the  chief  entrance  to  Saint 
Marco  stands  its  dark  coloured  Campanile,  a 
building  of  stupendous  height.  Turning  from  the 
Piazza,  where  late  in  the  evening  the  Austrian 
band  is  ranged  round  a  circle  of  gas  jets  in  the 
centre,  performing  very  beautiful  music  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  a  promenade  may 
shortly  be  reached  by  the  water's  side,  shaded 
with  trees.  The  want  of  foliage  is  the  only 
drawback  to  Venice,  and  its  inhabitants  who  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  take  the  long  walk  leading 
to  the  public  gardens,  come  here  to  relieve 
their  eyes  by  the  sight  of  a  little  green,  and  to 
watch  the  gondolas  approaching  the  steps  filled 
with  numbers  of  persons,  who  have  arrived  for 
an  evening's  stroll  round  the  great  Piazza. 
To  the  left  of  this  walk  is  a  garden  belonging 
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to  the  Imperial  palace,  where  the  Arch-Duke 
Maximilian,  the  Governor  of  Lombardy,  re- 
sided, and  who  vainly  tried  his  utmost  to  make 
himself  popular. 

It  was  not  that  the  people  personally  dis- 
liked him,  for  according  to  report  he  had  some 
sympathy  with  them,  and  held  rather  liberal 
opinions;  but  the  very  name  of  an  Austrian 
seemed  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  the  Italians. 

My  memory  still  lingers  in  the  Piazza.  Of  a 
morning  when  we  sometimes  crossed  it,  we 
used  to  see  the  lazy  tortoises  stretching  their 
legs,  crawling  along  the  sides  of  the  arcade 
from  the  size  of  a  penny  piece  to  that  of  a  full 
grown  animal.  Except  those  persons  who  stood 
by  waiting  to  sell  them  to  the  stranger,  the 
Piazza  St.  Marco  was  at  this  time  nearly  empty  ; 
nevertheless,  on  one  morning  shortly  after  our 
arrival,  we  found  it  crowded  by  people  waiting 
to  look  at  the  procession  of  the  Corpus  Domini. 

Although  we  had  witnessed  this  exhibition 
several  times  before,  we  determined  to  see  how 
it  was  conducted  in  Venice,  and  therefore  secured 
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two  chairs  from  amongst  the  rows  ranged 
around  the  Piazza.  After  waiting  a  consider- 
able time,  the  pageant  came  forth  from  the  chief 
entrance  of  the  Church  of  St.  Marco,  and 
we  were  rewarded  for  our  patience  by  witnessing 
a  part  of  it  which  was  novel  to  us. 

Following  the  priests  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent parishes,  and  the  long  lines  of  friars,  came 
numbers  of  sweet  little  children,  with  small  skins 
fastened  across  their  chests  and  backs,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  in  some  intances  lead- 
ing a  young  lamb  by  the  other.  These  di- 
minutive prototypes  of  the  dweller  in  the  wil- 
derness, had  no  other  clothing  except  the 
skins  ;  and  their  pretty  faces,  their  soft  pink 
dimpled  legs  and  arms  made  everyone  smile 
tenderly  upon  them  as  they  went  by.  Some 
mothers  anxious  to  improve  upon  the  dress,  had 
wound  round  their  children's  necks  yard  upon 
yard  of  gold  chains,  so  they  looked  like  little 
warriors  bound  and  led  captive  in  golden  fetters. 
One,  in  fact,  amongst  them,  who  could  not  have 
been  more  than  four  years  old,  was  certainly 
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conducted  a  prisoner  against  his  will,  for  down 
his  little  smooth  round  face,  big  bright  tears 
were  rolling  fast ;  but  on  a  lady  stretching  out 
her  hand  with  an  inviting  cake  in  it,  the  babe 
was  appeased,  and  the  bright  smile  of  child- 
hood resumed  its  wonted  place  upon  his 
cheeks. 

Dear  little  child,  how  transient  was  its  first 
grief,  that  had  been  suspended,  but  not  pressed 
upon  its  gentle  form. 

It  is  as  instructive,  though  not  so  fascinating 
to  walk  down  the  back  streets  of  Venice,  as  to 
glide  along  its  numerous  canals,  for  if  from 
the  latter  are  seen  the  evidences  of  its  past 
grandeur,  from  the  former  are  witnessed  the 
more  familiar  phases  of  its  present  life. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  stranger  to  find  his 
way  along  these  endless  little  alleys,  many  of 
which  are  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in  length, 
and  when  he  turns  and  sees  a  bridge  to  the 
right,  another  to  the  left,  and  one  facing  him,  it 
requires  a  strong  development  of  the  order  of 
locality,  to  enable  him  to  decide  which  of  the 
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three  he  ought  to  choose.  The  bridges  are 
small  and  built  with  steps  at  each  end,  so 
that  a  short  walk  over  twenty  or  thirty  bridges 
may  be  made  by  a  continued  process  of  ascent 
and  descent. 

Thus  walking  in  Venice  is  at  first  very 
fatiguing ;  but  we  persevered  until  we  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its  back  ways 
and  lanes ;  we  then  never  troubled  ourselves 
as  to  the  direction  to  take,  we  followed  as 
inclination  prompted ;  when  tired,  hailed  a 
gondolier  and  bent  our  course  homewards. 

During  our  walks  we  frequently  came  into  a 
Piazza,  (generally  a  space  not  much  larger  than 
a  court-yard  of  some  important  mansion,)  where 
the  inhabitants  may,  and  often  do,  come  to 
the  windows  to  converse  with  their  opposite 
neighbours ;  and  as  many  of  these  miniature 
squares  are  closed  in  on  one  side  by  a  church, 
the  solemn  peal  of  the  organ,  and  the  chanting 
of  the  priests  mingle  at  times  with  the  loud 
tones  of  women  gossiping  together.  In  some 
instances,  a  well  stands  in  the  centre  of  these 
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spaces,  to  which  the  water-carriers  come  to 
fill  their  buckets.  Idlers  collect  round  these 
reservoirs  of  what  is  occasionally  in  Venice  a  dear 
luxury,  and  group  themselves  with  the  pretty 
drawers,  dressed  in  high  narrow-brimmed  black 
hats,  short-waisted  bodices,  skirts  equally  cur- 
tailed, and  red  stockings — these  add  a  piquancy 
to  the  scene  of  old  buildings  and  bridges  of  all 
forms  and  sizes  rising  out  of  the  water. 

As  we  crossed  the  latter,  we  observed  that 
some  of  the  canals  had  had  the  water  drawn  off 
from  them  ;  men  were  digging  up,  and  flinging 
into  barges  a  horrid  black  mud,  sufficiently 
noxious  to  create  a  pestilence,  and  past  such 
unpleasant  spots  we  hurried  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Venetian  women  are  particularly  ani- 
mated, their  faces  bright  and  handsome,  and 
their  movements  very  graceful,  but  they  talk  in 
loud  tones,  as  do  all  Italians.  This  fact  must 
strike  Englishmen  very  forcibly,  coming  as  they 
do  from  a  land  where  the  women  generally 
speak  with  such  soft  accents.  Our  climate, 
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perhaps,  gives  something  of  a  veil  to  the  female 
voice,  while  in  Italy  no  mist  prevents  it  from 
vibrating  with  a  sharp  brilliancy  of  tone. 

Our  landlady's  daughters,  who  enjoyed  no 
small  amount  of  the  engaging  qualities  peculiar 
to  their  countrywomen,  were  laundresses  ;  and 
I  often  amused  myself  by  watching  them  draw 
bucket  after  bucket  of  water  from  the  well  in 
the  court-yard,  supplies  for  which  they  were 
obliged  to  buy  during  the  dry  seasons,  at  rather 
a  high  rate,  thus  accounting  for  the  excessively 
dear  prices  charged  for  washing  in  Venice. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

An  Unexpected  Meeting — A  Visit  to  the  Lido — The  Tea- 
party — The  Walk — Our  return  to  Venice  by  Moonlight — 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs — Music  on  the  Grand  Canal — The 
Ducal  Palace. 

WHILE  walking  one  afternoon  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Marco,  we  met  an  officer  and  his  wife  who 
had  been  known  to  us  at  Mayence,  and  they  pro- 
posed that  we  should  proceed  together  to  the 
Lido,  which  we  agreed  to  do. 

Two  boatmen  rowed  us  to  the  island,  and  on 
landing,  we  desired  the  mistress  of  the  small 
restaurant,  facing  the  water,  to  bring  out  cakes 
and  coffee.  Some  officers,  acquaintances  of  our 
companions,  joined  our  little  circle,  and  other 
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parties  composed  entirely  of  the  military,  their 
wives  and  daughters,  occupied  the  remainder  of 
the  square  wooden  tables  placed  near  to  the 
shore. 

The  ladies  were  all  provided  with  work,  some 
merely  to  occupy  their  hands,  others  for  house- 
hold purposes ;  several  of  them  wore  no  bon- 
nets, and  the  gentlemen  sat  smoking,  dressed 
in  brown  holland  coats,  instead  of  in  their  finer 
but  less  comfortable  uniforms.  This  little  com- 
munity which  had  been  ordered  to  take  up  its 
quarters  upon  the  island,  came  forth  of  an 
evening  like  one  family,  to  chat  and  partake  of 
refreshment  together.  Sometimes  a  joke  was 
repeated  from  one  table  to  another,  so  that  the 
laugh  resounded  far  and  near  along  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  restaurant.  The  ladies  as  well 
as  the  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  a  desire  to 
make  themselves  quite  at  home,  for  many  of 
them  came  from  the  house,  bearing  a  coffee-pot 
in  one  hand,  and  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter  in 
the  other.  It  was  a  sociable  scene,  and  we 
enjoyed  it  so  much  that  few  of  us  cared  for  the 
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exploring  visit  about  to  be  made  into  the 
island.  But  as  we  had  come  to  see  the  place, 
the  commander  of  our  party  declared  it  woul 
be  preposterous  to  quit  it  without  doing  so ; 
we  therefore  rose  at  the  word  of  command, 
drawing  into  our  lines  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  wearers  of  the  brown  holland  coats,  whose 
day's  mano3uvrings  had  not  been  sufficiently 
fatiguing  to  prevent  their  accompanying  us. 

Away  we  marched,  our  captain  at  the  head 
of  the  party,  and  never  was  obedience  less 
rewarded. 

The  Lido  seemed  to  me  the  very  dullest,  the 
most  uninteresting  ground  I  ever  walked  over ; 
and  as  far  as  my  remembrance  goes,  may  be 
summed  up  as  containing  a  few  clusters  of  small 
trees,  several  patches  of  overgrown  rank  grass, 
an  occasional  bank,  and  now  and  then  a  dreary 
looking  house.  No  part  of  it  that  we  saw  could 
have  been  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  a  hill, 
though  there  was  plenty  of  up  and  down  walking 
along  uneven  pathways  ;  and  when  we  reached 
some  disconsolate  willows,  not  belonging  to  the 
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tender  graceful  weeping  species,  but  to  the  stron- 
ger one,  with  straight  branches,  which  had  been 
stunted  in  their  growth  and  stripped  of  leaves 
at  their  tops,  a  regular  stand  was  made,  and 
two  thirds  of  the  party  determined  to  retire  from 
the  exploring  undertaking. 

No  one,  in  fact,  could  imagine  why  the  captain 
felt  so  anxious  to  proceed,  for  down  his  round 
red  cheeks  ran  many  an  evidence  of  unpleasant 
exertion.  He  could  not,  with  his  sixty  years, 
trip  over  the  ground  as  lightly  as  his  fair  young 
bride  of  seventeen  summers,  and  we  all  imagined 
it  was  to  please  her  that  this  walk  had  been 
undertaken. 

"  Oh,  are  you  going  back  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Captain's  young  wife,  "  oh  I  am  so  glad !  such 
an  ugly  stupid  place  I" 

"  My  dear,"  replied  her  husband, "  I  assure  you 
the  cottage  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  spot,  all 
roses  and  green  bowers.  It  is  quite  a  paradise  ; 
there  is  such  a  nice  little  kitchen  for  you  to  look 
after,  all  paved  with  different  colours ;  come,  it 
is  not  very  far  now." 
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"  Not  far !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  wicked 
brown  Hollanders,  "  why  it's  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  from  here ;  and  when  you  get  there,  you 
will  find  an  old  tumble  down  place  not  fit  to 
put  your  head  into." 

"  There  now  I"  and  everything  else  was 
expressed  by  a  pair  of  bright  young  eyes  fixed 
on  the  husband,  as  a  reminder  of  the  private 
lecture  which  would  be  kept  in  store  for  him. 
The  Captain  became  a  degree  more  red,  and 
walking  up  to  the  mischief-maker  who  was 
laughing,  spluttered  out,  as  he  tried  to  recover 
his  breath,  "  See  what  you  have  done;  she  will 
never  go  there  now,  and  she  costs  me  no  end  of 
money  in  dresses,  and  I  cannot  say  no  to  her, 
and  my  pay  is  not  enough  for  it ;  oh  dear,  if 
she  would  only  live  in  that  little  cottage,  where 
no  satins  and  silks  are  to  be  had — oh,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  !" 

Poor  defeated  son  of  Mars  !  he  sunk  down  to 
repose  upon  a  bank,  overcome  with  heat  and  an- 
noyance,  where  his  wife  came  to  try  and  cure 
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him   of  the  latter  malady  by  stroking  his  face, 
and  calling  him  her  liebus  kind. 

While  we  were  seated,  a  number  of  soldiers 
who  had  been  out  exercising,  passed  close  by, 
drumming  so  loudly,  that  in  self-defence  we 
rose  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  spot 
whence  we  had  started.  Thus  ended  the  search 
after  a  Paradise  in  the  Lido. 

The  Captain  soon  recovered  his  equanimity, 
and  his  young  wife  became  all  smiles  again,  for 
supper  was  being  prepared,  and  she  declared 
she  felt  excessively  hungry. 

How  she  did  eat !  I  think  I  see  her  small, 
sylph-like  figure,  as  she  sat  demolishing  slices  of 
veal  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  in  such  numbers, 
that  all  her  husband's  anxiety  was  directed  to 
her  digestion ;  and  the  young  officers  who  sat 
near  us,  amused  themselves  by  pointing  out  all 
the  little  spots  on  her  arms  and  hands,  and 
calling  out  "  caloreJ9  They  made  quite  a  play- 
thing of  her,  in  fact,  and  notwithstanding  the 
tempting  dresses  at  Venice,  her  husband  did 
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best,  perhaps,  when  he  took  her  hack  to  that 
gay  city. 

The  sun  had  been  sinking  fast,  and  a  bright 
golden  sky  was  deepening  into  the  richest  crim- 
son tints.  The  sea  so  clear,  and  yet  so  dark, 
had  hardly  a  ripple  on  its  calm  bosom.  A 
quiver  might  be  seen  amongst  the  little  waves 
near  to  us,  as  their  white  tops  curled  gently 
over ;  but  far  away,  against  the  flames  of  the 
West,  the  boundless  expanse  lay  still  and  mo- 
tionless. 

Night  was  approaching,  and  the  house  behind 
grew  into  a  large,  black,  indistinct  spot,  whence 
emerged  sometimes  white-robed  ladies,  bring- 
ing out  lamps  to  place  upon  the  supper-table. 

As  the  sky  darkened,  and  I  gazed  across 
the  water,  I  thought  the  waves  appeared  to 
grow  more  unfathomable  and  mysterious. 

The  time  came  to  leave  the  island,  and  to 
bid  adieu  to  our  friendly,  sociable  little  party. 
The  ladies  amongst  it  clustered  round  the  boat, 
waving  their  hands,  and  calling  out  to  us  as  we 
moved  away.  I  looked  behind,  where  I  could 
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see  the  light  dresses  on  the  shore,  long  after 
that  spot  itself  had  grown  almost  undistinguish- 
able,  when  the  sound  of  voices  died  away,  and 
only  the  splashfag  of  the  oars  was  heard,  as  we 
were  borne  across  the  profound  blue  sea.  It 
looked  to  the  eye  a  cold  grand  surface,  with  no 
variation,  and  no  end,  except  where  the  moon 
danced  down  upon  it  a  thousand  silver  rays. 

But  how  vivid  was  the  contrast  there  be- 
tween intense  light  and  deep  darkness ;  the 
playfulness  of  the  former  contrasted  with  the 
tranquil  dignity  of  the  latter. 

That  sea  was  like  life.  Its  sparkling  ripplets 
reminded  me  of  youth,  and  when  I  glanced 
back  to  the  dark  depths,  calm,  though  not  illu- 
mined, I  fancied  I  saw  them  resting  from  the 
tempests  they  had  encountered  while  rolling  on 
in  space. 

Who  does  not  grow  thoughtful  and  medita- 
tive at  night  upon  the  sea,  with  so  much  around 
to  baffle  the  comprehension  of  man.  A  look 
cast  down  cannot  fathom  the  wonders  of  the 
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deep,  still  less  will  a  gaze  above  pierce  the 
canopy  of  heaven. 

Through  the  darkness  rises  from  the  water  a 
city  fair  and  gay.  Upon  a  coloured  marble 
edifice,  with  pointed  windows,  whence  no  light 
appears — enclosing  noble  halls  reached  by  stairs 
no  majestic  doge  now  ascends,  followed  by 
crowds  of  courtiers — the  moon  shines  brightly, 
illumining  the  deep  red  mellowed  tints  of  its  an- 
cient face,  and  penetrating  behind  one  of  the 
recesses  sheltered  by  small  marble  columns, 
with  a  ray  that  glitters  like  a  diamond  upon  the 
dark  window-pane  of  a  place  deserted  and  be- 
longing to  the  past. 

But  down  the  short  canal,  the  dark  waters  of 
which  bathe  the  side  walls  of  the  ducal  palace, 
no  light  of  hers  had  travelled  to  rest  upon  the 
cold  white  Bridge  of  Sighs,  extended,  at  a  great 
elevation,  across  the  canal.  Even  had  it  done 
so,  it  could  not  have  given  warmth  sufficient  to 
burn  out  the  deeds  of  darkness  clinging  to  those 
stones,  and  therefore  it  seemed  more  in  harmony 
with  them  for  it  to  be  overcast  bv  shadows. 
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Music  comes  sounding  across  the  water  as 
we  draw  nearer  the  shore,  a  glittering  of  lights 
and  various  coloured  walls  are  reflected  from  the 
Bride  City ;  yet  the  wish  to  see  the  Grand 
Canal  at  night  is  superior  at  the  moment  to  any 
attractions  of  the  Piazza,  and  so  we  pass  by 
that  gay  scene. 

Now  there  is  no  more  rowing ;  the  gondolier 
stands  upright  in  his  harque,  his  graceful,  athle- 
tic figure  forming  a  fine  prominent  object  as  he 
guides  it  before  him.  Dozens  of  little  lamps 
are  hanging  from  the  gondolas,  dozens  of  their 
steel  prows  are  flashing  as  they  skim  over  the 
water. 

When  we  reach  the  Rialto  Bridge,  it  shines 
with  a  vivid  whiteness,  and  against  its  stones 
comes  the  deep,  deep  blue  water  beneath,  vicing 
in  intensity  with  that  of  the  sky  above.  We  turn, 
attracted  like  many  others,  to  a  band  of  singers, 
who  come  sailing  down  the  canal,  and  for  a 
time  we  follow  in  the  track  of  their  sweet  tones, 
listening  as  they  die  away  in  melodious  whis- 
pers along  the  water. 
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Afterwards,  on  drawing  near  some  steps,  we 
requested  to  be  landed,  bid  adieu  to  the  Captain 
and  his  pretty  wife,  disappeared  down  the  very 
narrowest,  stillest  and  darkest  of  alleys,  crossed 
groups  of  little  bridges,  where  not  a  soul  was 
passing,  until,  at  last,  we  picked  our  way  into 
our  temporary  home. 

We  ascended  the  Sala  dei  Giganti,  one 
morning,  through  its  beautiful  court  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  the  rarest  marbles,  covered 
with  elaborate,  richly  varied  carvings — a  place 
on  which  the  eye  of  the  sculptor,  would,  above 
all  persons,  delight  to  dwell — into  the  fine  old 
ducal  palace. 

So  much  grandeur  and  magnificence,  such 
lordly  halls,  covered  by  such  glorious  pictures, 
had  never  before  met  our  eyes.  The  rooms 
and  all  within  them  were  glowing  with  the 
richest  colours,  but  so  harmoniously  blended, 
that  the  very  utmost  verge  of  splendour  never 
approached  to  gaudiness.  There  were  tints  so 
brilliant,  nothing  could  surpass  them  :  colours 
so  bright,  no  others  could  stand  the  test  beside 
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them ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  this  luxuriance  had 
something  in  it  of  graveness  and  solemnity.  It 
gave  the  idea  of  ripeness  just  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  they  were  beauties  toned  down  by 
time,  but  not  faded  by  its  touches. 

The  first  apartment  we  entered,  was  a 
magnificent  hall,  hung  with  portraits  of  the 
different  Doges,  and  paintings  representing 
events  in  some  of  their  lives.  On  turning 
round  immediately  after  having  entered,  the 
astonishing  picture  of  Paradise,  by  Tintoretto, 
meets  the  eye,  and  occupies  one  entire  side  of 
the  spacious  hall. 

In  this  and  many  other  works  of  that  cele- 
brated Venetian,  there  are  the  evidences  of  a 
mind  which,  grappling  with  all  difficulties, 
soared  above  everything  trivial.  His  rapidly 
executed  works  are  frequently  full  of  the  most 
impressive  grandeur ;  but  occasionally,  in  less 
happy  results  of  his  imagination,  there  is  a  wild 
unintelligibleness,  which  reminded  me  of  the 
saying,  that  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous. 

VOL.  IT.  R 
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The  portraits  hanging  against  the  walls  were 
all  more  or  less  interesting  from  association, 
as  well  as  from  being  fine  works  of  art.  To 
look  on  the  likenesses  of  men  who  have  played 
important  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  open 
to  the  gaze  and  criticism  of  the  world,  becomes 
a  study  well  worthy  of  pursuit ;  and  on  many 
of  those  faces,  a  great  amount  of  character  has 
been  most  happily  expressed  by  the  artists. 

But  the  beautiful  pictures  do  not  seize  on  the 
attention  so  suddenly  as  does  the  empty  frame 
with  its  black  cloth,  within  the  space  whereon 
Marino  Faliero's  name  and  crime  is  inscribed. 

What  a  startling  appearance !  so  sombre  and 
suggestive  of  the  dark  end  of  that  distinguished 
life,  and  set  there  amongst  a  rich  array  of  ma- 
jestic figures,  becomes  a  marked  object  on  which 
the  eye  naturally  fixes  itself,  to  dwell  with 
double  interest  as  memory  recalls  the  tragedy 
connected  with  it. 

In  one  of  the  other  apartments,  having  four 
most  beautiful  doors  adorned  with  Oriental 
marbles,  richly  carved,  hangs  that  master-piece 
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of  Titian's  called  "  Faith/'  The  chief  figure  is 
very  lovely,  more  approaching  to  the  ideal  than 
is  usually  the  case  in  the  works  of  this  great 
king  of  the  Venetian  school.  Upon  her  raised 
face,  the  expression  is  enthusiastic  and  trusting, 
and  there  is  a  glow  of  light  over  her  pure, 
spotless  robes,  quite  sufficient  to  attest  the  truth 
of  the  remark  "  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  paint  white  draperies  like  Titian." 

The  noble  room  where  the  Council  of  Ten 
formerly  sat,  contains  many  fine  paintings. 
While  we  were  examining  them,  we  glanced  to 
the  long,  empty  raised  seats,  once  filled  by  those 
powerful  and  dreaded  magistrates,  into  whose 
stern  presence  unfortunate  prisoners  were 
dragged  from  the  dungeons  below.  There 
are  many  other  apartments  in  the  ducal 
palace  shown  to  strangers,  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate  them  here. 

Passing  from  one  to  another,  an  idea  may  be 
gained  of  the  splendour  in  which  the  Doges 
must  have  lived,  for  marble,  gold,  and  every- 
thing that  is  costly,  seems  to  have  been  as  beau- 

R  2 
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tifully  wrought  as  art  could  devise,  to  adorn  the 
kingly  suite  of  rooms. 

Interesting,  soul-stirring  romance  clings  to 
every  part  of  the  building,  and  age,  in  softening 
its  magnificence,  has  made  it  grandly  venerable. 
In  some  one  or  other  of  the  apartments, 
must  have  been  enacted  that  heart-rending 
scene  of  the  young  Foscari,  who,  weakened  and 
lacerated  by  torture,  took  there  a  final  leave 
of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  aged  father. 
And  as  we  left  the  ancient  building,  and  walked 
back  into  the  court-yard  down  the  Giant's 
Staircase,  we  thought  of  that  father,  who,  when 
desired  shortly  after  the  bitter  parting  to  give  up 
his  long-enjoyed  dignity,  refused  to  leave  his 
palace  by  a  back  exit,  but  went  forth  and 
descended  the  grand  white  marble  stairs,  bearing 
himself  as  a  Doge  to  the  last ! 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

The  Picture  Gallery— Florentine  and  Venetian  Schools- 
Dangers  of  the  latter— Giovanni  Bellini— The  Arsenal— 
The  Private  Galleries— Padua  Giotto's  Chapel. 

THE  public  picture  gallery  at  Venice  is  entered 
by  a  few  small  apartments  containing  several 
very  ancient  works.  These  lead  to  an  extensive 
hall,  filled  by  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Venetian  school  of  painting. 

Reigning  over  them  all,  is  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Titian,  where  she  rises  into 
glory,  while  a  sunny  light  shines  from  above 
upon  her  beautiful  face.  Her  dress  is  of  the 
richest  crimson,  and  beneath  her  warm  skin 
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the  blood  almost  seems  to  mantle,  so  life-like  is 
the  colouring  of  the  flesh.  Many  other  figures 
surround  this  glorious  centre — some,  men  with 
deep  oriental  skins ;  others,  children  o'er  whose 
delicate  white  limbs  is  spread  the  soft  pink 
flush  of  childhood.  What  deep  glowing  colours 
are  there,  how  fine  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  how  beautiful  the  expression  resting  on 
the  Virgin's  illumined  face.  I  was  unable  to 
examine  the  famed  Peter  the  Martyr  by  the 
same  master,  for  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro  e 
Georgio  where  it  is,  was  being  cleaned,  and  the 
curtain  could  not  be  raised  for  fear  of  its  sus- 
taining any  injury  from  the  dust,  the  Assumption 
therefore  was  remembered  by  me  as  the  most 
magnificent  piece  of  colour  I  had  ever  seen. 

Numbers  of  other  excellent  Venetian  painters, 
have  practised  the  art  of  colouring  with  brilliant 
success.  Amongst  them  Paul  Veronese  stands 
conspicuous,  his  draperies  are  very  rich  and 
varied,  particularly  the  green  ones,  which  have 
a  remarkably  fresh  appearance.  These  artists 
give  us  more  of  the  real  than  the  imaginative, 
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but  they  present  it  to  us  in  such  an  inviting 
guise,  that  we  forget  the  common  place  subjects, 
when  enobled  by  their  execution  of  them. 

There  is,  however,  some  danger  to  the  judg- 
ment in  looking  at  these  enticing  works,  while 
the  taste  may  be  still  unformed.  One  is  apt  to 
be  carried  away  by  their  unbounded  exuberance  ; 
one  is  dazzled  and  astonished,  and  magnificent 
accessories  are  apt  to  steal  the  allegiance  due  to 
higher  excellencies. 

Therefore  I  rejoiced  to  have  lived  so  long 
in  Florence,  surrounded  by  a  pure,  strict  art, 
where  simple  unpretending  earnestness  was  its 
chief  beauty  ;  where  every  line  had  been  studied 
with  extreme  care,  and  carried  to  the  greatest 
refinement  by  a  conscientious  devotion  to  its  ad- 
vancement. Such  works  are  not  only  safe 
charmers  to  the  eye,  but  great  instructors  of 
the  mind,  and  much  as  I  enjoyed  my  rich 
Venetian  treat,  I  never  forgot  my  quieter  Floren- 
tine favorites,  whose  beauties  do  not  strike  us 
at  once  with  wonder,  but  grow  into  our  favour 
by  small  degrees,  until  at  last  they  appear 
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almost  transcendant.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  Venice  is  destitute  of  such 
painters.  Some  of  her  earlier  masters  are 
specimens  of  great  purity  of  style,  adding  to 
this  excellence  that  of  richer  colouring,  the  palm 
of  which  her  artists  had  carried  off  for  ages. 

In  hopes  of  seeing  any  work  by  Giovanni 
Bellini,  whose  paintings  were  thus  distinguished, 
I  penetrated  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  narrow  winding  water  alleys,  and  peeped 
into  each  little  unknown  church. 

The  exquisite  finish  of  that  master's  produc- 
tions, the  sweet,  gentle,  pensive  expression  of 
several  of  his  female  faces,  their  great  harmony, 
and  their  quiet  beauty,  produced  within  me  a 
deep  pleasure. 

In  the  course  of  our  sight  seeing  we  determined 
to  visit  the  Arsenal  ;  and  mamma  proposed  our 
walking  there,  although  it  was  some  distance 
off,  it  being  quite  a  new  neighbourhood  to  us. 

We  passed  several  manufactories  at  work, 
and  found  ourselves  entangled  in  passages, 
crooked  and  narrow  beyond  any  former  expe- 
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rience.  After  many  doubts  in  our  choice  of 
turnings,  and  an  occasional  request  to  be 
directed,  addressed  to  some  idler,  we  reached  the 
great  magazine  of  arms. 

At  a  first  glance  I  exclaimed,  "  what  a  grim 
place  1"  which  I  afterwards  modified  into  "  what 
a  fine  invulnerable-looking  building,"  and  the 
four  lions  at  its  entrance,  the  subjects  of  various 
conjectures,  but  supposed  to  be  Greek  works, 
add  to  its  formidable  appearance. 

None  of  the  collections  of  modern  arms  were 
shown  to  strangers,  to  see  them  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  obtain  a  special  permission ; 
we  had  therefore  to  content  ourselves  with  an 
examination  of  the  interesting  relics  of  the  once 
powerful  republic.  Amongst  them,  was  the 
model  of  the  grand  gilded  barque  in  which  the 
Doge  went  forth  to  marry  the  sea,  by  flinging 
into  it  a  ring  from  his  throne  on  deck.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  to  where  stood  this 
remembrance  of  the  splendour  of  by-gone  ages, 
we  were  shown  several  evidences  of  the  tortures 
inflicted  upon  prisoners  at  the  same  periods. 
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Such  objects  had  been  believed  to  have  been 
long  ago  set  aside,  as  far  too  dreadful  for  the 
use  of  more  enlightened  and  humane  genera- 
tions ;  but  shockingly  barbarous  deeds  have 
lately  seen  the  light  in  Italy,  showing  that  as 
great  cruelties  could  be  perpetrated  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  though  under  perhaps  somewhat 
different  forms. 

At  the  time  we  left  England,  few  persons 
would  credit  the  sufferings  of  the  Italians — now 
facts,  those  c<  stubborn  things,"  have  established 
them  beyond  a  doubt. 

There  are  many  fine  private  galleries  of 
paintings  in  the  old  palaces  at  Venice,  and  some 
possess  precious  works  by  Giorgioni,  that  rarest 
and  most  glowing  of  Venetian  painters.  It  is 
melancholy,  however,  to  go  and  see  them,  for 
they  are  fast  disappearing  from  those  stately 
walls,  where  they  have  hung  so  long  as  heir- 
looms. The  old  families  have  turned  picture 
dealers,  and  their  reception  rooms  are  to  be  seen 
covered  over  with  pieces  of  white  pasteboard, 
marked  with  figures,  while  many  spaces  indicate 
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the  sales  already  concluded.  Here  is  presented 
an  evidence  that  Venice,  though  keeping  out- 
wardly much  of  the  bride  about  her,  has  become 
inwardly  a  widow,  mourning  the  loss  of  her 
brighter  days. 

The  churches  (besides  San  Marco)  are  most 
of  them  very  fine  edifices,  and  often  contain 
splendid  paintings.  They  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  in  detail,  yet  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Constructed  generally 
of  rich  materials,  their  architecture  beautiful  and 
imposing,  they  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of 
those  who  glide  past  them  along  the  waters,  and 
there  are  few  instances  where  they  will  not  fully 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit  into  their  interiors. 
The  church  of  St.  Giorgio  e  Paulo,  one  of  the 
finest  amongst  them,  and  containing  many  re- 
markable works  in  sculpture  and  painting,  we 
saw  unfortunately  under  great  disadvantages,  for 
it  was  being  cleaned  and  restored ;  clouds  of 
dust  surrounded  us  in  some  parts  of  it  where  the 
workmen  stood  busily  employed,  and  several 
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pictures  were  in  consequence  protected  by  thick 
coverings  no  hand  durst  raise. 

We  had  visited  most  of  the  splendid  edifices 
which  rise  from  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  and 
enchanting  city,  we  had  passed  into  their 
princely  interiors  to  gaze  upon  the  many  match- 
less treasures  they  contained,  and  the  sight 
becoming  wearied  with  so  much  magnificence, 
longed  to  rest  upon  something  which  would 
refresh  it.  We  accordingly  walked  past  the 
Piazza  San  Marco,  by  the  side  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  crossed  several  bridges,  and  at  last 
reached  one  extremity  of  the  city,  where  our 
eyes  felt  the  relief  of  gazing  upon  the  emerald 
hue  of  nature. 

Trees  waved  their  branches  once  more  before 
us,  the  waters  flowed  beside  shady  paths,  and  a 
bright  green  hill  was  fast  losing  its  natural  tint 
speckled  by  the  gaily  dressed  crowds  who  were 
ascending  it.  This  spot,  which  is  called  the 
public  gardens,  forms  a  kind  of  peninsula  at 
one  extremity  of  the  city,  and  commands 
several  singular  and  interesting  prospects. 
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It  being  a  festa,  we  found  a  great  concourse 
of  people  moving  towards  these  grounds,  and 
at  their  entrance  it  became  necessary  to  pause 
awhile,  so  as  to  enable  the  multitude  then 
brought  to  a  stand  still,  to  proceed.  The  Vene- 
tians seemed  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
green  shades,  they  roamed  along  the  walks,  they 
sat  down  in  little  groups  upon  the  grass,  or 
upon  the  low  stone  wall.  Many  amongst  those 
who  had  walked,  were  paying  their  copper  coins 
to  the  water-carriers  for  a  small  goblet  brim- 
full  of  that  cool  sparkling  beverage ;  and  others 
who  needed  not  the  refreshing  draught,  were 
strolling  down  the  walks. 

The  cheerful  hum  of  voices  continued  until 
nearly  dusk,  when  the  gay  throng  began  to 
disperse.  A  few  of  those  who  had  been 
wandering  through  the  gardens  went  home  as 
we  did  by  water,  but  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber returned  as  they  had  come,  by  walking 
along  the  Grand  Canal,  which  as  we  watched  it 
from  the  gondola,  soon  became  a  busy  scene  of  life. 

The  period   of  our  residence  in  Venice  had 
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drawn  to  its  conclusion,  but  the  fascination  of 
that  strange  city  to  which  we  bid  adieu  with  so 
much  regret,   clung  to  us  long  after  we   had 
passed  along  the  broad  water-way,  and  gazed 
for  the  last  time  upon  each  interesting  palace  as 
we  glided  onwards  to  that  scene  of  bustle  and 
confusion,  the   railway    station.       Previous    ta 
being  allowed  to  take  our  seats  in  the  carriages, 
which  were  waiting  for  the  occupants  of  the 
numerous  gondolas  arriving  in  quick  succession 
at  the  landing  place,  our  luggage  had  to  undergo 
the     searching    investigation    of    the    custom- 
house officers.     Many  an  Englishman  grumbled 
at  the    horrid    nuisance    of    unstrapping   his 
portmanteau,    and    being  obliged    to  come  to 
the    rescue    of   various    little    fragile    articles, 
for      the     manufacturing    of    which     Venice 
is  celebrated.     It  was  in  vain  the  contents  of 
diminutive  parcels  were  explained  to  Austrian 
officials,  they  refused  to  be  satisfied  until  their 
eyes   had   rested    upon     them.      The    liberal 
opinions  and  independant  behaviour  of  English- 
men rendered  them  objects  of  suspicion  to  these 
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authorized  inquisitives,  who  accordingly  per- 
sisted in  making  the  strictest  examination  of 
everything  belonging  to  them. 

It  was  a  great  relief  after  so  much  standing 
about  and  waiting,  so  much  unpacking  and 
repacking,  to  find  ourselves  comfortably  seated 
in  a  railway  carriage. 

Once  more  we  moved  rapidly  across  the 
waters  we  had  traversed  as  it  seemed  to  us  but 
yesterday,  full  of  eager  expectations,  bright 
fancies,  and  romantic  contemplations.  Much 
of  sadness  veiled  our  remembrance  of  the  ex- 
traordinary city  we  had  but  lately  quitted,  for 
while  its  marble  walls  told  so  forcibly  the  tale 
of  past  greatness,  its  living  souls  who  dwelt 
beneath  them  spoke  as  clearly  and  as  silently  of 
present  misery — misery  which  the  iron  hand  of 
tyranny  had  pressed  upon  those  suffering 
thousands,  to  whom  the  beauty  of  their  bride 
city  seemed  a  mockery.  The  glories  of  the  past 
were  to  them  bitter  memories,  the  hopes  of  the 
future  uncertain  lights  not  powerful  enough  to 
illumine  the  dark  present. 
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The  whole  of  Italy,  except  noble  courageous 
little  Piedmont,  then  felt  the  iron  grasp  like 
Venice,  who  now  stands  almost  alone  in 
suffering,  with  her  hopes  greatly  brightened, 
though  the  load  she  bears  has  been  in  no  way 
lightened.  She  is  trusting  in  the  sympathy  not 
only  of  her  more  fortunate  countrymen,  but  of 
thousands  of  free  men  who  are  most  of  them 
strangers  to  her  soil,  though  not  to  her  miseries. 
While  she  waits  with  her  praiseworthy  patient 
endurance,  there  is  yet  hope  that  she  may  rise 
once  more  as  the  proud  happy  "  Bride  of  the 
Sea/'  with  her  bright  attire  unsullied  by  a  single 
drop  of  the  blood  of  friend  or  foe — God  grant  it 
may  be  so. 

To  return  to  the  past,  we  arrived  shortly  at 
Padua,  strange  old  quiet  Padua,  and  after 
choosing  our  apartment  at  the  inn,  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  novelty  and  amusement.  Having  a 
great  dislike  to  being  conducted  about  the  town 
by  a  cicerone,  we  refused  the  services  offered  to 
us  by  one  of  the  tribe,  and  determined  to  ask  of 
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the  casual  passenger  any  directions  we  might 
require. 

The  houses  of  Padua,  like  those  of  Bologna, 
have  porticos  attached  to  them  ;  but  the  former 
is  a  quaint,  the  latter  a  kingly  city.  After 
traversing  many  covered  streets,  we  began  to 
think  it  time  to  seek  information  as  to  our 
movements,  but  saw  no  one  to  whom  we  could 
address  ourselves.  Several  towns  of  North 
Italy  have  long  been  noted  for  this  apparent 
want  of  life,  which  makes  even  the  most 
magnificent  amongst  them  look  sad  and 
deserted.  They  are  not  in  fact  thriving  towns 
in  which  any  commercial  enterprise  has  been 
carried  on,  but  merely  picturesque  places  full  of 
ancient  reminiscences,  and  serving  as  repositories 
for  the  dormant  energies  of  a  people  who  had 
no  heart  to  work,  even  when  golden  opportunities 
presented  themselves,  while  under  the  dominion 
of  powers  who  oppressed  and  weakened  them  in 
every  possible  way. 

On  we  went,  and  still  we  did  not  meet  any- 
one ;  the  whole  town  seemed  as  uninhabited  as 
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we  remembered  a  part  of  Bologna  to  have 
appeared  on  the  occasion  of  our  search  for  the 
Gallery  of  Paintings  belonging  to  that  city. 
Feeling,  therefore,  uncertain  as  to  whether  the 
direction  we  had  chosen  would  lead  us  even- 
tually to  Giotto's  Chapel,  the  fame  of  which 
had  attracted  us  to  Padua,  we  walked  beneath 
the  white-washed  portico,  and  opened  a  shop 
door  to  request  its  owner  to  satisfy  us  on  this 
point.  A  gentleman,  whom  we  found  within 
just  concluding  a  purchase,  proposed  that  he 
should  conduct  us  at  once  to  the  place  we  had 
been  endeavouring  to  find,  and  we  thankfully 
accepted  his  offer  on  receiving  his  assurances 
that  it  would  not  inconvenience  him.  The 
stranger  who  had  constituted  himself  our  guide, 
proved  to  be  a  physician,  and  during  a  walk  of 
about  half  an  hour  entered  into  an  easy  pleasant 
conversation  with  us,  made  several  inquiries 
concerning  ourselves,  which  though  they  were 
what  English  reserve  would  be  apt  to  consider 
inquisitive,  yet  from  the  tact  with  which  they 
had  been  put,  certainly  could  not  be  called  im- 
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pertinent ;  and  in  his  turn  gave  us  an  account  of 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  acquaintances,  with 
a  naivete  and  a  frankness  such  as  is  often 
evinced  by  Italians  towards  strangers. 

On  approaching  a  point  in  our  walk  whence 
we  could  distinguish  the  chapel  we  had  come 
to  visit,  the  doctor  explained  to  us  that  the 
keys  were  kept  by  the  custode,  who  lived  in 
a  little  house  by  the  side  of  it;  made  light 
of  his  spontaneous  act  of  kindness  when  we 
thanked  him  for  it,  bowed  low  with  uncovered 
head,  and  disappeared. 

The  approach  to  the  master-pieces  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  painters  amongst 
the  pre-raphaelites,  through  a  piece  of  ground 
planted  with  cabbages  and  other  vegetables  in 
a  straggling  untidy  manner,  is  quite  unworthy 
of  those  rare  and  interesting  frescos. 

On  arriving  at  the  custode's  door,  we  were 
informed  that  the  chapel  was  then  open;  and 
we  found  two  young  girls  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing it  busy  knitting,  who  acted  as  their 
father's  representatives  to  guard  the  paintings 
s  2 
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and  give  strangers  all  the  information  con- 
cerning them  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
The  frescos  entirely  cover  the  chapel,  and 
are  divided  into  compartments.  The  different 
figures  which  form  the  groups  in  each  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  have  been  kept 
in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation.  The 
ground-work  of  the  whole  is  a  clear  azure, 
still  fresh  and  brilliant,  which  mingles  well 
with  the  soft  pink  and  pale  green  hues  of 
the  flowing  draperies  of  several  of  the  figures. 
There  is  in  there,  as  in  all  pre-raphaelite  works, 
the  great  length  of  limb,  and  the  straight 
stiffness  thereof — no  striking  contrast  of  light 
and  shade,  no  glowing  colours  arrest  the  stran- 
ger's attention,  no  power  in  their  execution 
forces  them  upon  his  notice — but  sweet,  quiet, 
unassuming  forms,  possessing  a  harmony  and 
a  purity  of  expression  utterly  removed  from 
all  conventionalities,  and  deeply  impressive  from 
the  very  fact  of  their  retiring  modesty,  appeal 
rather  to  his  heart  than  to  his  understanding 
while  gazing  upon  them. 
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Remembering  that  this  would  probably  be 
our  last  opportunity  of  examining  those  won- 
derful specimens  of  old  Florentine  art,  we 
lingered  long  over  the  several  compartments; 
and  our  kind  attendants  waited  patiently  while 
we  returned  and  returned  again,  for  one  more 
glance  at  some  particular  excellence  with  which 
we  had  been  struck  at  first.  So  long  a  period 
had  elapsed  while  thus  employed,  that  there 
remained  very  little  time  to  devote  to  other 
objects  of  attraction  in  the  town  before  it 
became  dusk.  I  must  not,  however,  forget 
to  mention  that  the  inhabitants  of  Padua  are 
exceedingly  proud  of  their  principal  cafe;  the 
largest,  handsomest,  and  most  imposing  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Italy,  I  believe,  and  which 
certainly  possesses  a  magnificent  hall  lined  with 
plate  glass,  and  supported  by  fine  pillars  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  encomiums  passed  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Larga  di  Garda — A  Storm — Riva — Departure  for  Trent — 
The  Tenor's  Story— The  Stellwagen  to  Botzen. 

AFTER  quitting  the  railroad,  we  reached 
Peschiera  by  means  of  an  omnibus,  at  which 
place  we  went  on  board  a  steamer  waiting 
to  convey  people  to  Riva. 

The  Larga  di  Garda  was  first  seen  by  us 
in  its  brightest  aspect.  Its  broad  glassy  sur- 
face glittered  with  a  sunshine  that  transformed 
it  into  a  sheet  of  molten  silver.  The  hills 
expanded  around  rose  '  towards  the  clear 
cerulean  sky,  covered  by  luxuriant  vegeta- 
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tion  of  many  varied  hues  and  shades.  The 
pale  yellowish  green  of  the  vine,  mingled  with 
the  darker  and  smaller  foliage  of  the  olive, 
the  citron  groves  were  resplendent  with  the 
rays  of  a  glowing  sun ;  peeping  from  out  their 
rich  masses  of  leaves  a  few  white  and  apricot 
tinted  cottages  shone  in  the  broad  light, 
and  groups  of  other  humble  dwellings  marked 
the  semicircular  bank  on  our  right,  as  we 
looked  towards  the  lake  we  were  about  to 
traverse.  In  the  distance,  peaks  that  were 
higher,  sterner,  and  of  colder  colouring,  rose 
up  as  a  warning  that  we  should  soon  leave 
southern  exuberance  behind  us  to  enter  upon 
less  fruitful  though  grander  scenes. 

1  know  nothing  more  refreshing  for  the  eye 
to  roam  over  than  a  wide  expanse  of  bright 
and  varied  green ;  and  fain  would  I  have 
lingered  yet  a  little  longer,  gazing  at  the 
smiling  face  of  the  south,  where  every  species 
of  verdure  clothed  hill  and  dale  in  garments 
so  fresh  that  nature  seemed  just  to  have  ar- 
ranged herself  in  them.  As  I  could  not  do 
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so,  however,  I  consoled  myself  by  admiring, 
sometimes  a  ruin,  at  others  an  old  grey  tower 
perched  picturesquely  upon  some  hilly  rise, 
until  the  luxuriance  was  all  left  behind,  and 
naked  mountains  closed  around  the  deeper 
and  bluer  waters. 

How  true  it  is  that  when  we  are  about 
to  lose  something  before  prized  by  us,  perhaps 
for  a  time,  may  be  for  ever,  all  its  charms 
then  appear  enhanced ;  or  rather,  the  veil  with 
which  a  constant  acquaintance  has  subdued 
its  beauties  is  suddenly  lifted  from  off  them, 
leaving  them  visible  in  their  true  intensity. 
For  this  reason,  we  felt  a  strong  disinclination 
to  part  from  the  sunny  scene  first  disclosed 
to  us  of  the  Larga  di  Garda,  then  in  its 
strongest  refulgence  and  most  plentiful  luxu- 
riance, for  it  was  to  us  a  last  parting  glimpse 
of  the  enchanting  land  where  we  had  so  long 
resided. 

The  steamer  moved  swiftly  across  the  lake 
bringing  us  each  instant  into  wilder  regions ; 
the  crags  and  rocks  by  which  the  waters  were 
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closed  in  on  both  sides  were  more  imposing 
than  those  we  had  already  passed,  both  in  size 
and  form,  while  in  the  prospect  before  us 
stood  soft  purple  hills  with  wintry  tops.  Once 
again  the  foreground  contracted  on  each  side, 
shut  out  from  our  view  the  peep  of  Alpine 
scenery,  and  rose  up  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  banks  in  broken  masses  of  stone; 
moss  and  other  verdant  growth  were  imbedded 
in  their  crevices,  which,  when  reflected  upon 
the  bright  mirror  beneath,  quivered  with  each 
slight  movement  of  the  water. 

The  scenery  soon  grew  excessively  wild, 
just  at  that  period  a  black  angry  cloud  came 
sailing  across  the  sky.  The  Captain  glanced 
upwards,  and  drew  the  collar  of  his  great -coat 
round  his  chin.  His  practised  eye  saw  some- 
thing more  in  that  small  dark  body  than  we 
did.  Presently  a  loud  crash  burst  overhead, 
and  rolled  away,  echoing  from  rock  to  rock 
as  it  went.  I  think  I  never  heard  a  sound  more 
grand  and  awful  than  was  that  unexpected 
and  sudden  one  which  burst  from  out  the 
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heavens.  Clouds  were  driven  along,  curling 
over  one  another  in  thick  threatening  masses, 
the  blue  sky  became  covered  with  them; 
and  the  water  I  can  describe  in  no  other 
way  than  that  it  looked  inky  black,  but 
clear  and  transparent  like  unto  crystal.  The 
grey  rocks  which  had  before  appeared  dark, 
now  seemed  light,  owing  to  the  deepened  tints 
of  the  sky  above  and  the  water  beneath 
them;  and  the  latter  began  to  swell  and 
beat  about,  dashed  at  last  into  waves  by  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.  The  rain  came  pouring 
down,  and  so  dark  had  it  grown  that  one 
might  have  imagined  it  to  be  night,  except 
when  the  forked  lightning  flashed  across  the 
sky  with  a  livid,  and  almost  blinding,  gleam 
of  light. 

I  had  been  partly  sheltered,  but  could  keep 
my  position  no  longer,  so  I  joined  the  crowd 
of  passengers  below,  where  I  watched  the  basis 
of  the  hills  we  were  passing  from  the  little 
windows  of  the  handsome  cabin.  Stretching 
up  my  head  I  saw  a  village  occasionally,  and 
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once  a  town  of  a  sombre  brown  colour,  a 
stern  looking  place  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  wildest  scenery — Dezenzano  they  told  me 
it  was — and  I  hastened  on  deck  to  try  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  spot  apparently  so  beautiful 
and  so  romantic. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  storm  finished  as 
suddenly  as  it  commenced ;  and  the  captain, 
with  great  politeness,  ordered  a  mat  to  be 
brought  for  me  to  stand  upon,  that  I  might 
enjoy  the  fine  scenery  which  had  burst  upon 
us,  without  the  danger  of  catching  cold. 

Everything  looked  refreshed,  that  perfect 
stillness  in  nature  reigned  around  which  always 
succeeds  a  storm,  and  the  dark  green  herbage 
upon  the  banks  glistened  with  a  thousand 
rain  drops.  The  lake  grew  more  tranquil, 
the  bold  scene  was  no  longer  hidden  in  mist 
and  darkness,  and  the  sky  became  again  serene. 

We  approached  the  town  of  Riva,  and  the 
scenery  around  it  was  of  as  grand  a  character  as 
any  we  had  already  seen  from  the  lake.  A  high 
rock  upon  which  rested  a  fine  old  tower  formed 
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one  of  the  chief  objects  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  picture  ;  steep  white  cliffs  rose  abruptly  from 
the  shore  and  at  succeeding  approaching  move- 
ments fresh  mountains  came  into  the  view — 
grew  as  it  were  into  the  landscape.  Contrast- 
ing with  the  natural  beauties  towering  above  it 
was  the  small  town  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  and  as  the  vessel  neared  the  landing  place 
we  saw  its  unpretending  dwellings  grouped 
together  at  no  great  distance  from  the  margin 
of  the  waters. 

On  quitting  the  steamer,  we  followed  a  crowd 
of  passengers  to  a  tiny  bureau  where  places  for 
the  diligences  were  being  taken. 

Our  intention  had  been  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Roveredo,  but  we  found  the  diligence  then 
about  to  start  for  that  place  quite  full,  so  our 
only  alternative  (without  we  had  remained  at 
Riva  until  the  following  day)  was  to  secure  seats 
in  the  one  said  to  %  be  going  to  Trent  towards 
evening. 

We  had  some  time  to  wait  before  we  could 
resume  our  travels,  so  we  ordered  coffee  to  be 
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brought  to  us  from  the  cafe  facing  the  lake,  to 
some  seats  where  we  could  watch  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  waters  while  the  day  died  away 
and  even-tide  approached.  As  I  sat  there 
gazing  on  the  then  serene  lake,  my  thoughts 
naturally  turned  to  the  country  to  which 
we  had  just  bid  adieu.  All  I  had  seen,  and 
heard,  and  knew  of  its  people,  of  their  wants, 
their  sufferings,  and  their  difficulties,  came 
crowding  upon  my  mind.  I  saw  nature 
radiant,  without  one  dark  spot  to  mark  the 
miseries  of  the  thousands  who  daily  trod  her 
soil.  I  remembered  that  the  country  had  burst 
forth  at  various  seasons  into  a  charming  exube- 
rance of  the  richest  fruits  and  the  choicest 
flowers,  but  I  also  remembered  that  troubled 
hearts  had  watered  them  with  their  tears,  that 
unhappy  victims  of  tyrannical  cruelty  had  found 
a  last  earthly  resting  place  beneath  them,  and 
that  a  grievously  wronged  people  had  long 
known  them  as  the  natural  beauties  of  their 
birthright  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
Although  the  Italian  disposition  is  cheerful 
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by  nature,  its  gaiety  is  oftentimes  subdued  by  a 
soft  melancholy ;  this  I  take  it  may  be  traced  in 
many  instances  to  that  silent  sorrow  which  has 
so  long  been  the  portion  of  Italy  generally. 
Two  Italians,  who  had  been  passengers  by  the 
boat,  were  walking  up  and  down  the  broad  walk 
facing  the  smooth  glassy  lake.  Upon  their 
features  I  observed  this  shadow  resting,  and 
from  a  few  words  loud  enough  to  be  intelligible 
to  me  in  their  otherwise  whispered  conversation, 
concluded  that  they  were  indulging  in  the  for- 
bidden theme — their  country's  wrongs.  An 
Austrian  uniform  approached,  and  its  wearer 
looked  suspiciously  at  the  pair  who  immediately 
became  silent. 

Ah  they  knew  not  then  what  an  emblem  of 
their  future  flowed  beside  them.  How  in  a 
short  space  of  time  a  mighty  tempest  would 
arise  as  it  had  done  across  that  calm  silvery 
lake,  and  sweeping  o'er  the  land  would  remove 
those  noxious  elements  which  had  so  long  de- 
stroyed its  prosperity,  and  thereby  leave  others 
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of  a  purifying  and  invigorating  nature  to  perform 
the  task  of  refreshing  and  strengthening  it. 

The  diligence  by  which  we  were  to  proceed 
to  Trent  drove  up  before  the  ca/e,  and  we  took 
our  places. 

When  we  left  Riva  the  road  ascended,  and 
we  could  see  the  lake  far  below  us,  looking  clear 
and  smooth  like  crystal,  for  there  the  waning 
light  had  concentrated  itself,  leaving  the  grey 
mountains  clustered  around  it  enveloped  in 
unbroken  shadow. 

All  was  repose — not  a  leaf  stirred  upon  the 
trees.  I  thought  of  the  great  change,  of  how 
troubled  I  had  but  lately  seen  those  waters 
dashed  about  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  I 
watched  the  calm  surface  as  we  went  up  the 
hill,  until  huge  masses  of  stone  projected  for- 
wards and  shut  it  out  entirely  from  my  view. 

It  grew  dark,  the  mountains  rising  in  every 
direction  stood  out  in  growing  blackness,  and 
the  precipices  appeared  to  deepen  with  increasing 
obscurity. 

Night  was  approaching,  but  one  of  our  com- 
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panions  kept  the  whole  party  awake  with  his 
lively  conversation.  His  history  which  he 
related  to  us  was  an  unusual  one,  and  afforded 
an  example  of  one  of  those  curious  changes, 
occasionally  befalling  an  individual  during  his 
passage  through  life.  Born  of  humble  parents,  he 
knew  no  greater  ambition  than  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  who  had  preceded  him. 
Nature,  however,  had  endowed  him  with  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  one  day  while  sauntering 
along  a  road,  singing  as  he  went,  a  gentleman 
came  up  to  him  and  offered  to  make  his  fortune. 
Nothing  loth,  he  accepted,  bound  himself  for  a 
small  sum  to  the  stranger  who  proved  to  be  a 
theatrical  agent,  and  began  his  musical  educa- 
tion. After  a  certain  course  of  studies,  he  was 
considered  sufficiently  prepared  to  make  his 
debut,  which  he  did  with  great  success.  The 
agent  formed  several  engagements  for  him,  and 
received  large  sums  for  his  services.  Night 
after  night  he  was  welcomed  by  shouts  of 
applause,  and  the  delighted  singer  began  to 
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calculate  on  the  wealth  he  would  be  enabled  to 
earn  when  he  should  become  his  own  master. 

That  time  came — but  the  poor  man  found 
his  voice  no  longer  the  rich  organ  it  had  once 
been,  the  agent  having  worked  it  so  hard  that 
it  was  rapidly  leaving  him.  Managers  would 
no  longer  engage  him,  he  had  neglected  all  other 
means  of  livelihood,  and  could  find  no  friends 
capable  of  assisting  him.  At  first  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  his  former  life,  but  discover- 
ing within  himself  a  taste  for  cookery,  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  it,  and  became  a  famous 
cook.  So  from  being  dressed  in  rich  robes, 
singing  passionate  appeals  of  love,  listening 
nightly  to  enthusiastic  applause,  he  had  to  put 
on  cap  and  apron,  and  stand  with  fork  in  hand 
watching  the  progress  of  his  culinary  operations. 

I  wonder  if  he  ever  thought  of  his  former 
triumphs,  as  he  stood  turning  fritters  in  the 
pan  ;  the  difference  must  have  been  very  great 
to  him,  between  his  past  and  present  life,  but 
if  one  might  judge  from  his  lively  manners,  he 
took  his  misfortune  easily  enough — as  the  ci- 
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devant  tenor  finished  his  account  of  himself,  we 
drove  into  Trent. 

Of  course  we  ought  to  have  gone  to  see 
where  the  celebrated  council  met,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  rise  so  early  the  following  morning, 
to  be  in  time  for  the  stell-wagen  by  which  we 
intended  to  proceed  to  Botzen,  that  we  could 
not  even  find  any  body  at  the  hotel  to  give  us 
a  breakfast  much  less  a  guide  to  take  us  sight 
seeing;  fortunately  a  little  c^fe'was  open,  where 
they  provided  refreshment  for  those  travellers 
about  to  start  on  their  journey  before  sun-rise. 

Our  future  companions  were  all  collected 
there,  busy  breakfasting ;  a  woman  at  the  counter 
supplied  us,  like  our  neighbours,  with  coffee  and 
rolls,  and  we  were  soon  occupied  also  over  the 
hasty  repast. 

The  driver  of  the  conveyance  came  to  the 
door,  cracked  his  whip,  and  gave  some  signifi- 
cant expression  it  needed  not  an  interpreter  to 
explain.  Those  who  had  before  been  dawdling, 
set  to  work  in  earnest ;  some  put  their  cups 
down  only  half  finished,  and  others  carried  away 
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a  roll,  munching  it  as  they  ran  with  the  rest  to 
secure  their  places. 

I  like  a  stell-wagen  though  it  proceeds  at  such 
a  snail's  pace,  for  in  the  Tyrol  the  scenery  along 
the  road  is  always  so  varied,  often  so  magnifi- 
cent, that  the  mind  is  too  much  amused  to 
allow  of  persons  becoming  weary.  I  like  it 
also  for  the  opportunities  it  gives  of  seeing  the 
inhabitants  in  their  homely  dress  and  manners, 
and  of  listening  to  their  simple  observations. 
Our  companions  belonged  all  to  the  humblest 
ranks  in  life  ;  amongst  them  the  soft  tones  of 
the  south  were  little  used ;  the  faces  were  no 
longer  oval,  but  broad  and  square ;  and  reckless 
Italian  driving  had  calmed  down  into  sober 
German  paces. 

We  stopped  often  on  the  road  at  little  un- 
frequented villages,  where  mamma's  and  rny 
dress  excited  considerable  attention.  Even 
those  who  travelled  with  us  could  not  make  us 
out,  and  one  young  man  asked  me  if  the  nun 
in  the  corner — meaning  mamma — was  taking 
me  to  the  convent  at  Meran.  Our  long  black 
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cloaks,  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves 
as  a  protection  against  the  dust,  my  plain  round 
black  hat,  and  mamma's  white  cap,$set  every- 
one we  met  puzzling  as  to  what  denomination 
of  religieuses  we  belonged — for  that  we  were 
nuns  of  some  kind  or  other  no  one  seemed  to 
doubt  for  a  moment. 

We  arrived  at  Botzen  thoroughly  tired,  rested 
there  the  night,  and  proceeded  the  following 
morning  to  Meran. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Meran,  the  excellence  of  its  Trout— The  Politeness  of  its  In- 
habitants— Mais — The  Pass  of  the  Finstermunz  to  Lan- 
deck— A  Village  Fete — Innspruck — Its  fine  situation — 
Maximilian's  Tomb— The  Golden  Roof— The  Toys  made  by 
the  Peasants— The  Lake  of  Archensee— The  Bavarian 
Custom-house — Kreuth — The  Lake  of  Tagensee  and 
arrival  at  Munich. 

MERAN,  a  town  situated  where  three  valleys 
meet,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  little  nooks  in  the 
world,  and  we  reached  it  after  having  passed 
through  a  country  intersected  by  chains  of 
lofty  mountains.  We  arrived  before  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  not  feeling  much  fatigued, 
determined  to  take  a  walk. 

A  stream  winds  along  the  narrow  dale  out- 
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side  the  town,  and  near  a  bridge-  forms  itself 
through  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  into  a 
small  cascade.  When  the  waters  have  passed 
this  spot,  they  flow  on  quietly,  and  becoming 
more  shallow,  at  last  only  just  cover  the  bed  of 
pebbles  along  which  they  flow.  Lower  down 
there  is  another  bridge,  though  somewhat 
broken  and  rickety ;  and  two  walks  are  raised 
on  each  side  of  the  stream,  one  of  them  shaded 
with  trees,  the  branches,  of  which  bend  over 
towards  the  water,  forming  with  their  foliage  a 
complete  covering  to  the  promenade.  It  is  a 
delightfully  calm  scene,  for  no  noise  is  to  be 
heard  except  the  little  gurgling  stream,  and  the 
rushing  of  the  water  down  the  fall.  Across  the 
bridge,  on  the  side  opposite  the  long  line  of 
trees,  a  narrow  path  leads  up  a  bank  where 
ferns  and  wild  flowers  grow  plentifully.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  the  wanderer  must  ascend  some 
small  stone  steps,  and  at  this  spot  the  stream 
flowing  beneath  increases  more  towards  the 
dimensions  of  a  river.  All  round  this  little 
dale  the  scenery  is  very  grand,  for  it  is  closed  in 
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on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  their  white 
crested  tops  rise  one  above  the  other  in  the  dis- 
tance, watching  like  hoary -headed  giants  over  the 
little  retired  spot. 

Between  the  grandeur  far  away  and  the 
simple  scene  close  at  hand,  there  is  a  marked 
difference,  but  each  benefits  by  the  contrast. 
Looking  up  to  the  distant  hills,  after  gazing  at 
the  small  stream  below,  they  appear  to  have 
grown  larger  and  loftier,  and  when  glancing 
back  again  from  their  elevated  heights  to  the 
tranquil  valley,  it  seems  to  have  become  still 
more  peaceful  and  gentle. 

We  had  strolled  about  a  good  deal,  and 
beginning  to  feel  cold,  we  thought  it  time  to 
return  to  the  hotel.  On  arriving  there  we 
ordered  supper,  and  requested  to  have  some  of 
the  trout  for  which  Meran  is  celebrated.  After 
the  fish  has  been  caught,  it  is  placed  in  a  tank 
and  fed  until  wanted,  so  that  it  comes  to  table 
as  fresh  as  possible,  and  certainly  merits  the 
reputation  it  has  gained. 

We  found  Meran  an  exceedingly  quiet  town, 
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inhabited  by  a  very  civil  primitive  people. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  we  met  in  our 
walks  touched  their  hats,  or  dropped  a  curtsey, 
and  when  at  dusk  we  happened  to  be  returning 
to  the  hotel,  no  one  passed  us  without  saying 
" guten  abend"  There  are  some  splendid 
views  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  one  from  an 
elevated  position  where  several  castles  can  be 
seen,  and  Hofer's  house  is  within  a  few  miles 
distance,  though  unfortunately  we  had  not  time 
to  visit  it. 

Olive  trees  and  vineyards  thrive  and  grow 
in  great  luxuriance  in  the  valley,  and  it  is  said 
to  enjoy  as  genial  a  climate  in  winter  as  does 
the  lower  portions  of  Italy ;  during  that  season, 
therefore,  the  town  is  full  of  strangers,  but 
empty  in  summer,  when  not  unfrequently  it  is 
infected  with  typhus  fever. 

We  quitted  Meran  accompanied  by  a  Ger- 
man gentleman  and  his  wife,  and  a  Swiss 
gentleman  who  had  been  walking  through 
Spain.  We  heard  some  amusing  accounts  from 
him  of  the  difficulties  he  had  had  to  encounter 
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in  procuring  provisions  fit  to  eat  there,  and  that 
he  was  also  obliged  in  many  instances  to  act  as 
his  own  cook. 

We  were  about  to  cross  the  pass  of  the 
Finstermiinz.  Our  first  day's  journey,  how- 
ever, only  brought  us  to  Mais,  through  scenes 
at  times  grandly  beautiful.  The  inn  chosen  by 
the  driver  of  the  stell-wagen  for  our  resting  place 
was  anything  but  inviting,  yet  for  one  night  it 
would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  seek 
another,  so  we  agreed  together  to  make  the 
best  of  dirty  little  rooms,  and  a  scarcity  of  very 
ordinary  refreshment. 

It  was  early  and  rather  cold  when  we  set  off 
from  Mais ;  several  peasant  women  stood  col- 
lected together  to  witness  our  departure,  wearing 
the  strangest,  and  I  should  think  the  most 
uncomfortable  head-dresses  imaginable.  They 
were  of  two  kinds,  both  being  in  form  and  size 
very  like  the  cap  of  a  grenadier  guard,  but  in 
some  instances  made  of  thick  blue  wool, 
apparently  cut  and  combed,  and  in  others  of  fur 
having  a  small  gold  cross  fastened  in  front. 
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This  latter  kind  adorned  the  heads  of  the 
better  class  of  peasants,  who  sometimes  paid  for 
one  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  six  English  pounds. 

Castles  were  numerous  along  the  road  we 
went,  sometimes  grand  and  strongly  fortified,  at 
others  ruined  crumbling  walls.  Massive  grey 
mountains  hemmed  us  in  on  every  side,  shaded 
in  places  by  clusters  of  fir  trees,  and  from  the  far 
distance  rose  the  Orteler  Spitz,  a  large  white 
glittering  peak,  which  had  a  very  curious  arid 
attractive  appearance.  Its  great  icy  head  stood 
distinct  and  vivid  above  the  lines  of  grand 
though  more  sober  coloured  peaks  on  either 
side  of  it,  making  their  duskiness  seem  still 
greater  from  its  dazzling  brightness ;  and  near 
to  us,  waterfalls  ran  down  the  broken  sides  of 
the  rocks,  with  a  gentle  murmuring  music  most 
pleasant  to  hear. 

The  road  across  this  beautiful  and  highly 
romantic  pass  is  an  extremely  good  one,  and 
while  passing  the  most  magnificent  scenery, 
the  ascent  and  descent  required  to  be  made 
by  the  horses  is  not  very  considerable.  We 
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drove  through  the  centre  of  the  defile,  with 
mountains  towering  up  on  each  side  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  grand  ravines  sloping 
down  to  dizzy  depths.  A  river  dashed  along 
beneath,  carrying  with  it  the  little  pieces 
of  twigs  and  herbage  it  had  collected  in  its 
passage.  At  times  the  pass  was  so  narrow 
that  the  granite  mountains  projected  over  head, 
and  we  seemed  to  be  proceeding  through  lofty 
caverns  rent  asunder  at  the  top,  down  which 
the  light  of  heaven  faintly  penetrated;  and 
afterwards  we  entered  a  long  tunnel  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  with  holes  cut  occasionally  in  its 
massive  sides  to  give  light.  Old  forts  crowned 
some  of  the  mountains,  and  very  fine  fortifica- 
tions have  been  built  by  the  Austrians  along 
parts  of  this  wild  picturesque  road.  Forests  of 
the  deepest  green  are  imbedded  in  hollows, 
where  they  stand  crowded  together  in  sombre 
masses,  and  as  we  approached  nearer  the  rush- 
ing waters,  we  crossed  them  by  a  bridge,  and 
drove  along  a  ledge  of  rock  on  the  other  side  of 
the  defile.  As  our  path  widened,  the  distant 
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peaks,  and  sometimes  a  sharp  white  point  of  a 
glacier  added  the  varied  tints  of  distance  to  the 
grand  groups  of  grey  rock  rising  in  front,  and 
as  these  beauties  were  all  blended  together 
by  the  subdued  light  of  departing  day,  we 
drove  into  the  village  of  Landeck. 

Out  of  the  window  of  our  room  in  the 
humble  little  inn,  we  looked  down  upon  the 
village,  and  saw  groups  of  peasants  knitting  and 
talking  together.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of 
the  costly  fur-caps,  rather  smaller  than  those  we 
had  observed  before,  and  some  pointed  felt 
hats  with  large  gold  tassels  hanging  from  their 
sides.  Two  or  three  girls,  evidently  visitors 
from  another  neighbourhood,  wore  extremely 
short  waisted  black  bodices,  laced  across  by 
thick  silver  chains,  fastened  with  several  buckles 
of  the  same  material  down  each  side ;  the  skirt 
and  sleeves  were  composed  of  a  light  coloured 
cotton,  and  a  pointed  hat  with  a  gold  band 
fastened  round  it  completed  this  very  pretty 
costume. 

Some  one  who  was  hidden  from  us  by  a  low 
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wall  began  playing  an  instrument  sounding  not 
unlike  a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  to  this  droning  noise 
the  peasants  danced  in  the  space  beneath  the 
inn.  The  village  was  composed  of  those  little 
houses  so  charming  to  look  at,  but  so  unplea- 
sant to  live  in,  two  thirds  of  which  are  taken 
up  by  the  gable  ended  roofs,  covered  with  large 
pieces  of  flint  to  protect  the  tiles  from  avalanches, 
and  have  windows  all  differing  in  shape  and 
size,  thereby  making  the  buildings  appear  as 
if  they  had  undergone  various  alterations. 
Directly  facing  our  window  stood  a  cottage  with 
a  water-mill  attached  to  it,  and  its  great  rude- 
looking  brown  wheel  was  moving  round,  the 
water  dripping  from  it  as  it  went.  Behind  this 
piece  of  machinery  ascended  two  hills,  the  brow 
of  one  was  covered  with  fir  trees,  and  in  the 
space  between  the  slanting  sides  of  the  fore- 
ground, rose  a  chain  of  distant  mountains  clad 
in  snow. 

The  droning  sound  of  the  strange  instrument, 
the  peculiar  head-dresses  of  the  peasants,  the 
picturesque  houses,  and  the  small  lights 
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beginning  to  twinkle  through  their  windows, 
formed  a  view  so  interesting  and  so  novel,  that 
we  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  upon  it  for(  a 
long  while. 

The  scenery  between  Landeck  andlnnspruck 
is  rich  and  varied.  For  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  way  we  mounted  through  groves  of  trees, 
intermingled  with  large  blocks  of  rock,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  road  flowed  a  clear  shallow 
stream.  The  winding  pathway  was  very  steep 
in  some  places,  so  we  were  obliged  to  proceed 
slowly.  This,  however,  proved  an  advantage,  for 
between  the  openings  amongst  the  fine  clusters 
of  foliage,  we  saw  occasionally  the  most  enchant- 
ing mountain  scenery,  spreading  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  country.  Beyond  this  spot  we  came 
to  some  very  lofty  rocks,  and  in  a  turn  of  the 
road,  one  gigantic  crag  towered  by  the  side  of 
a  river,  winding  down  into  a  dark  forest,  backed 
by  soft  deep  blue  hills,  until  it  became  drawn 
into  a  silver  thread.  The  scenery  far  away,  on 
account  of  its  ascending  so  short  a  distance  up 
the  picture,  gave  an  extraordinary  majesty  to 
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the  great  mass  of  granite  standing  alone  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  trees  which  grew  at  its 
basis  and  were  reflected  in  the  stream,  looked 
hardly  larger  than  bushes. 

Once  more  we  drove  into  woody  paths,  and 
amidst  them  stopped  at  a  little  inn  to  dine, 
where  mamma  and  I  went  wandering  about 
afterwards  through  the  cool  shades,  until  we 
forgot  all  about  the  stell-wagen,  which  to  our 
horror  we  saw  disappearing  in  the  distance. 
We  immediately  made  good  use  of  our  voices, 
and  by  the  addition  of  those  of  some  peasants 
whom  we  fortunately  met,  noise  enough  was 
produced  to  reach  the  driver's  ear,  when  he 
stopped  his  horses  until  we  were  able  to  come 
up  with  our  conveyance. 

The  river  Inn  flows  through  Innspruck,  and 
the  situation  of  the  town  is  wondrously  beauti- 
ful. Around  the  valley  wherein  it  stands,  rise 
exceedingly  fine  mountains,  and  the  dark  indigo 
tint  of  distant  forests  growing  on  some  of  them, 
gives  depth  and  force  to  the  shadows  on  their 
exalted  brows  which  tower  over  the  town  with 
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regal  grandeur.  Only  once,  however,  during 
our  short  stay  in  Innspruck  did  we  witness  this 
view  in  all  its  magnificence,  although  we  resided 
where  it  could  be  seen  in  its  finest  aspect ;  for 
the  rain  fell  continually,  drawn  down  I  suppose 
by  those  ranges  of  mountains,  o'er  whose  heads 
it  wept  until  they  became  wrapped  in  cloudy 
veils. 

While  unable  to  enjoy  the  surrounding 
scenery,  we  went  to  visit  the  famous  tomb  in 
the  Hof  Kirche,  commenced  at  the  desire  (though 
it  does  not  contain  the  body)  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  whose  name  it  bears. 

It  stands  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
and  round  it  are  a  number  of  figures  represent- 
ing different  royal  personages  of  Europe  cast 
by  Tyrolese  artists.  Their  great  size,  added 
to  the  dark  colour  of  the  metal,  causes  them 
to  appear  a  formidable  group,  and  the  extremely 
elaborate  workmanship  of  their  costumes,  copied 
from  those  worn  in  the  times  when  they  lived, 
makes  them  very  interesting  remembrances  of 
the  past.  The  effect  is  almost  startling,  to  see 
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so  many  large  sombre  figures ;  for  there  are 
twenty-eight  of  them  standing  up  each  in  some 
peculiar  and  ancient  dress,  forming  a  square 
round  the  marble  tomb.  But  the  finest  part 
of  the  monument  is  the  Carrara  marble  tablets 
in  basso  rilievo  by  Collins.  These  beautiful 
carvings  are  attached  to  the  four  sides  of  the 
tomb,  and  represent  several  events  in  the  life 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  his  likeness  is  so  well  kept 
up  throughout  them  all,  that  when  it  has  been 
once  pointed  out  to  the  stranger,  his  fine  Roman 
features  may  be  easily  recognized  in  each  suc- 
ceeding tablet. 

A  silver  altar  was  afterwards  exhibited  to 
us,  where  we  saw  four  other  tablets  by  the  same 
artist,  all v  equally  minute  and  highly  finished 
works. 

The  streets  in  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol  are 
very  quiet,  the  principal  one  is  a  long  and  broad 
thoroughfare  where  there  are  some  fine  build- 
ings. The  roofs  of  most  of  the  houses  are 
high,  and  the  celebrated  golden  one,  surmount- 
ing a  small  structure  in  one  of  the  squares, 
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stands  out  in  bright  relief  amongst  brown  and 
red  bricks.  The  Count  of  Tyrol  who  is  said, 
in  Murray's  guide-book,  to  have  perpetrated  this 
act  of  folly,  on  account  of  his  having  been  nick- 
named "  empty  purse," — which  if  it  disproved 
that  charge,  certainly  showed  at  any  rate  that 
he  must  have  been  empty-headed — was  one 
amongst  the  figures  surrounding  the  Emperor 
Maximilian's  tomb. 

Several  of  the  shops  are  filled  with  the  in- 
genious toys  carved  by  the  peasants,  who  pass 
their  long  winter  evenings  with  this  occupation, 
and  bring  them  afterwards  into  the  towns  for 
sale.  A  large  choice  of  articles  are  amongst 
them,  some  useful,  and  others  only  ornamental ; 
and  I  think  no  stranger  should  leave  the  Tyrol 
without  purchasing  some  of  them  as  a  memento 
of  their  travels,  and  to  encourage  the  industrious 
mountaineers  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  a  few 
comforts,  so  necessary  to  those  who  lead  a 
hard  and  dreary  life  amongst  bleak  mountains, 
blocked  up  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  year 
by  ice  and  snow. 
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From  Innspruck  we  proceeded  to  Kreuth, 
the  much  and  justly  admired  watering-place  of 
Bavaria,  and  on  our  way,  passed  the  lake 
of  Achensee.  We  drove  by  the  side  of  its  deep 
blue  waters,  along  a  road  cut  in  the  rocky  hills 
by  which  it  is  closed  in  on  one  side,  and  gazed 
across  to  the  splendid  ranges  of  snowy  moun- 
tains bounding  it  so  nobly  on  the  other. 

After  we  had  passed  this  lovely  spot,  we 
reached  the  Bavarian  custom-house  situated  in 
a  wild  glen,  rendered  more  fiendish-looking  by 
the  blackened  figures  of  the  charcoal-burners 
moving  about  it.  From  this  point,  the  road 
led  through  woody  paths,  until  we  drove  up  to 
the  bath  house  at  Kreuth. 

Bad  Kreuth,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Germans, 
is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters.  It  consists 
of  a  great  hotel  and  a  few  smaller  houses  in 
its  vicinity,  built  upon  a  large  lawn,  enclosed  on 
all  sides  by  thick  woods  leading  into  lovely 
glens,  and  backed  by  rocks  and  high  distant 
mountains. 

Of  a    morning,   we    met   the   people  going 
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about  with  their  little  mugs  to  the  different 
fountains,  but  the  place  was  as  much  resorted 
to  for  its  beautiful  situation,  as  for  health.  A 
clear  river  flowed  through  the  grounds,  and  in 
each  turn,  whether  ascending  or  descending, 
the  pedestrian  meets  with  the  most  charming 
views.  On  certain  days  in  the  week  a  band 
plays  upon  the  extensive  lawn,  where  most  of 
the  visitors  collect  to  listen  to  the  music. 

Two  days  repose  enabled  us  to  continue  our 
journey,  and  when  we  left  the  watering-place 
we  drove  away  through  one  of  the  numerous 
woodland  paths  leading  from  it.  Another 
lake  called  Tegernsee,  formed  part  of  the  de- 
lightful scenery  we  met  with  on  our  way.  It 
was  a  lovely  placid  stream,  with  bright  sunny 
hills  rising  from  its  banks,  and  many  little 
cottages  nestling  in  their  hollows.  We  kept 
by  the  side  of  it  until  the  trees  shut  it  out 
from  our  view,  yet  only  for  a  time,  and  came 
forth  again  on  the  margin  of  the  waters,  when 
we  could  look  once  more  across  the  smooth, 
serene  surface. 
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There  ended  the  beauties  of  our  journey  to 
the  Bavarian  capital,  the  remainder  of  it  had 
very  little  which  was  worthy  of  notice. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Munich— The  Glyptothek— The  Pinacothek— Modern  Paint- 
ings—The Music  Cafe's— The  Hof  Garden  and  the  En- 
glish Garden — The  New  Palace. 

MUNICH  is  a  town  full  of  fine  buildings,  and 
many  of  its  greatest  improvements  it  owes  to 
the  ex-king,  whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
walking  round  the  Florentine  gallery  as  a  private 
individual.  He  it  was  who  collected  together 
so  many  interesting  works  of  ancient  art,  and 
placed  them  in  beautiful  buildings  so  every 
way  worthy  to  contain  them.  Modern  art  is 
also  much  indebted  to  him,  as  through  his 
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encouragement,  clever  artists  were  brought 
forward  who  have  decorated  several  of  the 
churches  with  frescos  of  considerable  merit. 

We  passed  the  red  stone  palace,  where  the 
late  monarch  now  resides,  on  our  way  to  the 
Glyptothek,  or  sculpture  gallery.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  latter  building,  we  felt  the  noble 
Greek  simplicity  of  the  exterior  to  be  in  ad- 
mirable keeping  with  its  contents,  and  internally 
we  found  the  rooms  well  lit,  spacious  and  lofty. 
The  several  groups  and  single  marble  figures 
are  seen  there  to  the  greatest  advantage.  No- 
thing is  crowded  in  any  of  the  halls,  everything 
is  placed  in  the  position  best  adapted  for  it,  and 
the  general  effect  is  fine  and  harmonious. 

Two  figures  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me.  The  one  that  of  the  Barbarini  Faun, 
the  other  the  Thoneus  so  beautifully  described 
by  Mrs.  Jameson.  The  fine  limbs  of  the 
former  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  the  most 
perfect  repose,  a  lassitude  was  shed  over  the 
figure  which  showed  how  completely  the  artist 
had  conquered  the  hardness  of  his  material. 
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It  looked  like  life,  only  requiring  a  touch  to 
rouse  the  body  from  its  recumbent  position ; 
and  I  pictured  to  myself  how  splendid  such 
a  form  must  have  appeared  when  standing 
erect. 

From  the  Sculpture  gallery,  we  proceeded 
through  green  lanes,  where  stood  several  pretty 
villas,  to  the  Pinacothek,  a  large  and  handsome 
edifice,  containing  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  filled 
with  choice  works  of  the  old  masters. 

From  these  walls  some  of  Murillo's  pretty 
children  look  at  one  with  their  rich,  laugh- 
ing, Spanish  faces,  all  life  and  animation; 
hard  old  German  works,  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  are  numerous;  Rubens  is  seen  here 
in  all  his  glory,  from  his  extraordinary  re- 
presentation of  the  fallen  angels,  where  they 
are  rolling  down  crowded  together  in  all  manner 
of  attitudes,  to  his  calmer  subjects;  but  all 
possessing  those  peach-like  tints  which  give 
such  a  freshness  and  brilliancy  to  his  works. 
Vandyk,  more  refined,  less  impulsive,  but  more 
finished,  divides  the  stranger's  attention  with 
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him;  and  several  small  Dutch  pictures  line 
the  walls  of  the  cabinets  leading  from  the 
halls. 

Through  these  noble  apartments,  we  reached 
a  room  which  seemed  to  transport  us  back 
to  the  south.  It  contained  the  works  of 
the  Italian  school,  and  amongst  them  was 
a  very  highly  finished  picture  by  Luini,  of  St. 
Cecilia,  upon  whose  face  beamed  the  softest 
and  most  angelic  expression. 

Some  of  Raphael's  works  were  there  also, 
and  many  other  great  familiar  names,  which  as 
we  lingered  by  them,  recalled  to  mind  fair  Italia 
where  we  had  seen  their  finest  works.  Thus  we 
whiled  away  several  days  in  the  beautiful  picture 
gallery  of  the  ancient  masters ;  and  on  leaving 
it  for  the  last  time,  walked  down  the  long  cor- 
ridor at  the  back  of  the  rooms  to  see  the  modern 
frescos  by  Cornelius,  representing  different 
events  in  many  of  the  lives  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  past. 

Amongst  the  modern  frescos  to  be  seen 
in  the  city,  those  in  the  Church  of  St.  Boni- 
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facius,  by  Hess  and  his  pupils,  occupy  a  promi- 
nent position.  I  was  amazed  when  I  beheld 
them;  I  was  unprepared  for  so  much  depth 
of  feeling  as  they  evinced,  and  I  sighed  as 
I  observed  their  purity  of  style,  contrasting 
it  with  modern  Italian  productions,  so  little 
worthy  of  that  land  where  all  the  beauties 
of  the  art  had  burst  forth  and  shone  so 
brilliantly  in  past  ages. 

And  how  is  this  ?  Why,  in  Munich  every 
encouragement  met  the  artist.  The  king  from 
his  throne  held  forth  the  laurel  wreath  to 
reward  aspiring  genius.  Success  gave  expanse 
to  the  imagination,  and  vigour  to  the  touch, 
and  a  love  of  excellence  sprung  up,  resulting 
in  great  success,  creditable  alike  to  the  royal 
patron  and  the  artists.  But  who  has  there 
been  to  cheer  the  poor  Italian  in  his  efforts  ? 
The  answer  is,  no  one.  He  has  had  to  strug- 
gle on  in  out-of-the-way,  unknown  corners, 
often  in  poverty,  sometimes  in  absolute  want. 
Strangers  did  not  go  to  see  his  works  hanging 
upon  the  walls  of  his  cheerless  room ;  no 
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purchasers  came  to  give  him  a  little  hope,  and 
so  the  flame  of  genius  sunk  down  to  a  small 
spark,  extinguished  at  last  by  despair. 

Music  is  a  great  amusement  among  the 
Bavarians,  and  there  are  numerous  cafes,  with 
small  gardens  attached  to  them,  where  they 
go  and  drink  beer  and  listen  to  the  strains 
of  melody.  Placards,  pasted  all  over  the  town, 
advertise  the  performance  of  bands  in  different 
places ;  and  once  or  twice  a  week  a  military 
orchestra  plays  for  a  couple  of  hours  during 
the  afternoon  in  the  English  Garden. 

We  walked  to  it  once  through  the  Hof 
Garden,  the  entrance  to  which  is  surrounded 
by  corridors  painted  in  fresco.  It  must  have 
been  at  least  two  miles  before  we  reached  the 
spot  where  the  music  stands  had  been  erected, 
but  it  was  so  pleasant  and  pretty  that  we  felt 
well  repaid  for  our  trouble.  A  stream  flowed 
by  the  side  of  us  for  a  considerable  way,  and 
branches  of  trees  bent  over  the  walk ;  temples 
and  little  summer  houses  stood  in  various 
parts  of  the  grounds,  so  that  persons  could 
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sit  down  occasionally  to  rest  themselves  when 
they  felt  fatigued.  Light  fancy  bridges  crossed 
the  water,  leading  in  various  directions,  and 
we  passed  over  one  of  them  on  our  way. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  open  space  we  had 
been  seeking,  the  music  was  playing,  and  two 
or  three  girls  were  running  backwards  and 
forwards  with  huge  tumblers  of  beer,  made 
for  giants'  mouths  one  would  imagine,  and 
tiny  cups  of  coffee,  fit  for  fairies,  to  the  different 
tables  in  front  of  the  orchestra.  Behind  this 
scene  was  a  very  high  building,  covered  with 
a  thatched  roof,  an  open  spiral  staircase  con- 
ducted to  the  top  of  it,  up  which  ran  numbers 
of  people  to  look  over  from  its  several  landing 
places  upon  the  groups  of  persons  below. 

Almost  every  evening  we  met  numbers  of 
ladies  going  to  the  theatre,  sometimes  in  pairs, 
sometimes  alone,  wearing  no  bonnets,  but  opera 
cloaks  and  hoods,  and  carrying  their  lorgnettes 
in  their  hands.  Amusements  of  this  kind 
began  early,  so  it  was  always  quite  light 
when  we  saw  the  Bavarian  dames  tripping 
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along   in   this   independant    manner    to    their 
evening's  recreation. 

The  new  palace,  so  beautifully  decorated 
internally  by  native  artists,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  royal  residences  on  the  continent ; 
but  to  my  taste,  I  would  have  preferred  an 
exterior  which  did  not  challenge  comparison 
with  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  Near  to 
it  stands  a  copy  of  the  Loggia  dell'  Organa, 
which,  with  its  fresh  light  stone,  possesses  none 
of  the  romance  clinging  to  the  dark  brown 
walls  of  the  venerable  original. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Nuremberg. — Its  old  Buildings — The  Trodel  Market — Church 
of  St.  Sebald's— Princess  of  Prussia— The  beautiful  Foun- 
tain, and  the  Fountain  in  the  Goose  Market — Albert 
Durer's  House— The  Castle— The  Public  Gardens— For- 
bach— The  Restaurant  of  the  Railroad— Paris — We  reach 
Home. 

WE  arrived  at  Nuremberg,  it  is  a  strangely 
interesting  place.  Curious  houses  line  the  sides 
of  the  streets,  with  overhanging  gables,  high 
pointed  roofs,  and  small  turrets.  There  is  a 
great  variety  amongst  these  buildings,  and 
several  of  them  are  extremely  quaint  old  struc- 
tures. Oriel  windows  are  numerous,  some 
highly  ornamented  and  extremely  beautiful. 
In  most  of  the  irregular  spaces  in  the  town  one 
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stands  out  from  a  side  building,  cutting  off  the 
triangle  of  a  corner  with  its  frontage.  These 
windows  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the  town, 
and  from  their  novelty  immediately  attract  the 
stranger's  attention. 

The  different  forms  of  the  roofs,  the  variety 
and  peculiarity  of  the  houses  they  cover,  and 
the  evident  age  of  almost  every  wall,  exercises 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  mind,  carrying  it 
back  to  olden  times,  at  which  period  the  town 
could  have  been  little  different  from  what  it  is 
at  present. 

We  proceeded  to  the  Trodel  market,  or  pawn- 
broker's quarter,  by  crossing  a  bridge  over  the 
small  winding  river  which  divides  the  town.  It 
is  the  strangest  place  imaginable,  consisting  of 
clusters  of  small  odd  buildings,  all  huddled 
together  on  an  island  in  confused  groups. 
Wrinkled  old  women  sat  in  various  corners, 
with  their  heads  tied  up  in  coloured  handker- 
chiefs ;  but  at  the  stalls  where  some  years  ago 
articles  of  antiquity  might  have  been  picked  up, 
only  rusty  nails  and  dilapidated  modern  utensils, 
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chiefly  connected  with  the  kitchen,  could  be 
found.  On  our  crossing  the  water  by  the  same 
bridge,  we  looked  down  the  river  and  observed 
many  black  and  half  ruined  buildings,  each 
differing  one  from  the  other  in  form  and  size. 

The  church  of  St.  Sebaldi  is  an  elegant 
structure,  inside  it  stands  the  shrine  of  that 
Saint  which  is  considered  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  Peter  Visher.  It  is  a  most  elaborate 
bronze  temple,  surrounded  by  exquisite  figures 
of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  several  other  carvings 
adorned  the  monument,  but  these  works  stood 
forth  so  conspicuously  as  the  centre  of  attraction, 
that  we  could  hardly  glance  from  them  to  the 
other  monuments.  The  execution  of  such 
minute  carvings  is  as  wonderful  an  example  of 
patience  as  their  conception  is  an  evidence  of 
remarkable  genius.  While  we  were  examining 
this  rich  combination  of  various  kinds  of 
sculpture,  one  of  the  young  Princesses  of  Prussia 
entered  the  church,  attended  by  two  ladies.  She 
had  accompanied  the  king  and  queen  so  far  on 
their  way  to  Italy,  and  was  making  the  best 
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use  of  the  short  time  the  Royal  party  intended 
remaining  in  the  town  to  examine  its  celebrated 
monuments. 

Albert  Durer's  house,  although  much  changed 
inside,  bears  outwardly  all  the  appearance  of 
great  age.  It  stands  at  an  extremity  of  the 
town,  near  to  a  curious  old  gateway,  which  has 
a  pointed  tower  elevated  by  its  side. 

After  mounting  a  steep  winding  path  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  spot,  we  reached  the  hill 
whereon  stands  the  castle.  Some  portions  of -it 
are  exceedingly  ancient,  and  strangers  who  may 
wish  to  see  it  can  always  gain  admittance. 
Several  rooms  are  fitted  up  as  a  residence  for  the 
Royal  Family,  but  internally  it  does  not  contain 
much  that  is  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of 
two  curious  chapels  in  one  of  its  oldest  towers. 
Descending  once  more  to  the  town,  we  went  into 
the  market  place,  where  numbers  of  peasant- 
women  sat  collected  round  the  beautiful  fountain, 
as  it  is  rightly  called,  selling  curds  and  cheese. 
We,  however,  were  enabled  to  approach  suf- 
ficiently near  to  admire  its  rich  pointed  lace-like 
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workmanship,  and  saw  at  no  great  distance  from 
it  the  pretty  fountain  in  the  goose  market,  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  one  of 
those  birds  under  each  arm.  The  Church  of  St. 
Laurence  delighted  us  so  much  that  we  visited 
it  several  times.  Externally,  it  is  enriched 
with  elaborate  carvings,  and  inside  it  contains  a 
wonderful  piece  of  gothic  sculpture  by  Adam 
Kraft,  formerly  used  to  contain  the  consecrated 
wafer.  It  is  a  highly  finished  work,  very  delicate 
and  slender,  and  slightly  curved  at  its  point, 
which  reaches  almost  to  the  ceiling  of  the  church, 
but  as  is  often  the  case  with  these  beautiful  old 
works  in  religious  edifices,  unfortunately  stands 
in  a  dark  corner.  There  are  also  some  splendid 
painted  windows  in  this  church,  and  several  other 
objects  of  interest. 

One  evening  we  went  to  the  public  gar- 
dens, situated  at  some  distance  beyond  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city.  On  entering  them  we 
crossed  a  moat,  walked  on  until  we  came  to  a 
pretty  shady  retreat,  where  there  was  a  house 
whence  visitors  could  be  supplied  with  refresh- 
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ment,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  grounds, 
found  a  lake  where  several  persons  were  rowing 
about  in  small  pleasure  boats.  A  day's  journey 
took  us  to  Frankfort,  and  the  following  one,  to- 
wards evening,  we  descended  from  the  train  at 
Eorbach. 

"  Vous  avez  dix  minutes  a  diner,  Messieurs 
et  Mesdames"  exclaimed  a  dapper  little  French- 
man, flourishing  a  white  serviette  amongst  the 
crowd  of  travellers,  who  were  all  rushing 
eagerly  out  of  the  carriages  to  get  what  they 
could  in  this  short  time.  Plates  and  dishes  were 
brought  in  and  set  before  the  people ;  a  clatter- 
ing of  knives,  forks,  and  glasses  ;  a  jingling  of 
money  ;  a  shrill  whistle ;  a  general  rush,  and  soon 
after  the  room  was  cleared  of  the  people,  who 
had  nearly  all  been  obliged  to  leave  their  dinners 
unfinished. 

The  little  man  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
restaurant  breathed  hard  from  his  late  exertions, 
and  walked  to  the  door  to  watch  the  train  as  it 
went  off. 

Then  turning  round  and  spying  two  females 

x  2 
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in  the  corner,  be  flung  up  bis  arms  in  despair, 
exclaiming,  "  Quel  dommage  !  you  have  lost 
the  train !"  But  when  I  replied,  ((  No,  we  are 
going  to  remain  here  for  the  night,  be  so  good 
as  to  bring  us  some  dinner,"  our  handy  host 
quite  brightened  up,  and  set  before  us  a  nice 
little  tete-a-tete  dinner  in  the  cosey  corner  where 
we  had  established  ourselves.  His  wife  helped 
him  to  wait  upon  us,  and  proved  herself  a  quick 
and  able  assistant. 

Having  concluded  our  repast,  we  made  in- 
quiries concerning  the  distance  to  an  hotel  where 
we  should  be  enabled  to  rest  for  the  night. 

"  Oh/'  replied  the  master  of  the  restaurant, 
"  we  have  a  lovely  bed-room  up-stairs  quite  a 
little  bijou,  I  shall  feel  deeply  honoured  if  the 
ladies  will  occupy  it." 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  apart- 
ment offered  to  us  was  something  approaching 
the  idea  entertained  of  it  by  its  owner,  we  as- 
cended the  short  flight  of  stairs,  and  then  being 
satisfied  with  our  examination,  agreed  to  occupy 
it  for  the  night.  *  It  was,  however,  too  early  to 
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retire,  we  therefore  descended  the  stairs  again 
to  take  a  stroll  through  the  town.  On  investi- 
gation, it  proved  a  most  primitive  place,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  one  long  street  of  small  houses, 
the  inmates  of  which  were  evidently  unac- 
customed to  the  visits  of  strangers ;  for  they 
clustered  round  their  door-ways,  peeped  over 
each  others'  shoulders,  whispered  together  and 
exhibited  as  much  amazement  as  if  we  had 
been  wild  Indians  instead  of  civilized  beings 
like  themselves.  Nor  was  the  curiosity  we  had 
excited,  confined  to  looks ;  for  some  of  the  in- 
habitants followed  us  down  the  street  until  we 
reached  a  little  shop  which  we  entered  to  make 
a  few  purchases,  and  where  they  collected  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  entrance  to  witness  our 
proceedings.  Having  supplied  our  wants,  and 
delighted  the  good  woman  in  the  shop  by 
making  a  few  general  inquiries  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood, we  sauntered  back  to  the  railway 
station,  and  ascended  once  more  the  few  stairs 
leading  to  the  bijou  of  the  restaurant.  And  it 
was  a  bijou,  quite  a  pearl  of  an  apartment  in  its 
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way,  with  rose  fluted  hangings  and  soft  lace 
trimmings,  enveloping  the  two  tiny  beds ;  and 
pretty  cabinets  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
arranged  with  all  that  taste  which  enables  a 
Frenchwoman  to  make  the  most  of  everything, 
whether  it  be  in  dressing  out  her  room  or  her- 
self. 

Comfortably  seated  in  this  delightful  little 
nook,  we  watched  from  its  window,  half  closed 
in  by  the  rich  leaves  of  an  autumnal  creeping 
plant,  the  burning  red  light  from  the  engine 
of  the  last  train  as  it  came  roaring  onwards 
out  of  the  dark  distance.  It  did  not  stop,  but 
dashed  past  disappearing  as  it  had  come.  Then 
when  all  was  still  again  along  the  iron-way,  the 
station-master  ordered  the  gate  to  be  closed 
upon  the  little  world  behind  us,  and  the  waiter 
put  up  the  shutters  of  the  restaurant ;  a  few 
idlers  who  had  been  smoking  and  talking  to- 
gether hastened  away  to  their  houses,  situated 
I  suppose  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  we  being  tired,  drew  in  our  heads  from  the 
leafy  opening,  pulled  down  the  white  muslin 
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curtains,  and  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
two  soft  pink  nests  where  we  sunk  amid  a  moun- 
tain of  feathers  into  perfect  oblivion  of  ourselves 
and  everything  around  us. 

At  early  dawn  we  were  awakened  by  a 
piercing  shriek,  that  sounded  to  our  ears  the 
wildest  and  most  unearthly  noise  we  had  ever 
heard.  In  the  first  moments  of  returning  con- 
sciousness we  sprung  to  the  window,  not  remem- 
bering where  we  were  until  we  caught  sight  of  the 
early  train.  Soon  the  engine  was  puffing  away 
beneath  our  window  with  short  spasmodic 
gasps  like  a  tired  and  exhausted  runner,  tra- 
vellers whose  noses  had  caught  something  of 
the  bloom  of  the  morn  hurried  forth  from  the 
carriages,  and  endeavoured  to  relieve  their 
chilly  bodies  by  burning  their  throats  with  large 
potations  of  scalding  coffee,  while  the  clattering 
of  cups,  the  shuffling  of  feet,  and  the  jingling 
of  money  went  forward  as  briskly  as  it 
had  done  on  the  night  previous.  We  however 
could  take  things  quietly,  having  arranged  to 
proceed  on  our  journey  by  a  later  train.  That 
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night  we  arrived  at  Paris,  where  so  much  luggage 
was  awaiting  the  examination  of  the  custom- 
house officers  that  it  was  late  before  we  reached 
the  hotel,  where  we  found  every  one  gone  to  bed 
except  the  porter.  lie  came  out  from  his  little 
box  half  asleep,  lighted  us  across  the  court-yard, 
up  a  flight  of  steps  and  into  a  dingy,  uncomfort- 
able room,  with  which  we  contented  ourselves 
only  on  account  of  feeling  too  fatigued  to  search 
for  better  quarters.  . 

A  longer  acquaintance  did  not  change  our 
first  opinion  of  the  hotel  we  had  chosen,  but  it 
had  the  advantage  of  being  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  beautiful 
paintings  of  which  we  were  anxious  to  examine, 
and  it  was  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  that 
open  bazaar,  the  Palais  Royal,  where  cheap 
dinners  can  be  eaten,  cheap  trinkets  bought,  and 
much  of  the  gaiety  of  the  gayest  city  in  the  world 
is  to  be  seen. 

After  an  absence  of  about  six  years  and  a 
half  we  longed  to  be  once  more  at  home,  and 
without  any  reluctance  left  the  bright  scenes 
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of  Paris  to  return  to  that  most  wonderful  of  all 
cities,  the  capital  of  Great  Britain.  Again 
we  were  in  London,  and  if  the  houses  struck  us 
as  being  small,  low  and  plain  in  appearance,  the 
people  looked  astonishingly  noble  and  intelligent. 
There  was  most  visibly  stamped  upon  the 
countenances  of  most  men,  the  evidence  of  life 
in  earnest,  and  far  more  in  earnest  than  in  any 
other  place  we  had  ever  visited.  Ah  !  the  dear 
fresh  English  faces  greeting  us  at  every  turn, 
how  pleasant  it  was  to  see  them  once  more ! 

We  had  gazed  on  skies  whose  cerulean  beauty 
far  outshone  the  pale  and  often  misty  ones 
suspended  over  our  dear  native  land  :  we  had 
breathed  a  pure,  light  atmosphere  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  smoke-charged  air  of  home ; 
we  had  dwelt  in  some  of  the  fairest  and  most 
interesting  spots  on  earth,  but  nowhere  had  we 
visited  so  prosperous  and  happy  a  nation  as 
our  own.  Surely  that  prosperity  and  happiness 
must  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  pure 
religion,  from  the  love  and  practice  of  justice, 
the  steadfast  efforts  to  improve  the  morality  of 
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the  people,  and  the  wise  administration  of  a 
liberal  and  constitutional  government — blessings 
which  we  hope  to  see  ere  long  fully  enjoyed  by 
the  regenerated  Italians. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 

OUR  reminiscences  of  Italy  were  still  fresh 
when  war  broke  out;  and  Piedmont,  assisted  by 
the  French,  took  the  field  against  the  hosts  of 
Austria.  Then  followed  the  successful  efforts 
of  her  people  (of  which  the  press  has  furnished 
full  and  authentic  particulars)  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  powers  by  whom  they  had  so  long  been 
morally  and  physically  oppressed. 

At  first  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  Italy  were 
dimmed  by  the  fear  of  a  want  of  stability  in  the 
people,  by  painful  recollections  of  past  failures, 
and  by  a  dread  lest  reckless  hot-headed  enthu- 
siasm should  lose  the  vantage  ground  already 
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gained,  or  lest  divisions  amongst  themselves 
should  weaken  the  national  cause. 

Italy  at  that  time  was  labouring  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  underrated.  Many  thought 
her  unfit  for  freedom,  and  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  believe  how  deep  were  the  wrongs  she 
had  suffered.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  and  as  such  sure  to  fall ; 
but  as  things  progressed,  doubts  gradually  dis- 
persed. So  much  courage,  determination, 
patience  and  forbearance  won  Italy  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  Europe.  Each  day  of  her 
humiliation  she  had  felt  the  iron  entering  deeper 
and  deeper  into  her  heart.  The  volcano  of 
discontent  must  at  last  have  burst  forth  from 
its  pent  up  crater,  burning  the  fiercer  from  long 
suppression,  and  Italy  would  have  dared  the 
fight  alone,  however  hopeless  the  issue  might 
have  appeared. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  without  French 
aid  she  never  could  have  stood  her  ground 
against  the  disciplined  hosts  of  Austria.  But 
how  often  have  small  bands  of  stout-hearted 
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men,  fighting  in  a  good  cause,  scattered  their 
overwhelming  oppresssors  like  chaff  before  the 
wind. 

To  say  nothing  of  such  examples  in  ancient, 
Switzerland  in  modern  times  presents  glorious 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  All  things  are  possible 
with  God  ;  His  all  powerful  tinger  can  strike 
terror  into  thousands  embattled  before  a  handful 
of  devoted  men,  who  by  the  same  Almighty 
Power  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  greater 
brute  force  of  their  assailants.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  predict  how  far  any  country, 
single  handed,  might  or  might  not  achieve  her 
liberty ;  for  man  acts,  but  God's  will  directs, 
Gaeta  surrendered  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
departure  of  the  French,  but  also  because 
typhus  fever  and  cholera  began  to  rage  within 
its  all  but  impregnable  ramparts. 

Adversity  has  taught  Italy  much.  It  has 
strengthened  and  ennobled  her.  She  has  been 
roused  from  a  lethargy  which  like  the  sleep 
produced  by  some  poisons,  might  have  ended 
in  death.  But  there  still  remains  a  great  work 
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to  be  performed  before  she  can  become  firmly 
established  and  assume  her  rank  as  a  great 
nation,  a  rank  to  which  she  is  entitled  from  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  her  people,  the 
exuberant  and  varied  products  of  her  gifted  soil, 
her  blessed  climate  and  the  valuable  privileges 
pertaining  to  her  geographical  position,  with  its 
admirable  peninsula  and  insular  sea-board. 

The  last  embers  of  petty  jealousies,  small  as 
they  have  become,  must  be  finally  and  for  ever 
quenched.  Over  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula, 
Piedmont  possesses  advantages  gained  by  the 
enjoyment  of  twelve  years  of  uninterrupted 
freedom.  During  this  period,  she  has  been 
perfecting  the  constitution  granted  imme- 
diately after  the  troubles  of  '48,  therefore 
she  is  most  fitted  to  take  the  initiative  in  all 
that  concerns  constitutional  government.  If 
there  had  not  existed  in  Italy  a  small  school  of 
liberty  which  dared  the  displeasure  of  gigantic 
neighbours,  and  had  the  courage  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  powerful  interests  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  benefit  the  people,  the  rapidly  increas- 
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ing  feeling  in  favour  of  an  united  Italy  could 
hardly  have  existed  for  want  of  master-minds 
to  foster  and  direct  it.  Even  in  the  short  time 
that  has  elapsed,  since  some  of  the  provinces 
chose  for  their  king  the  head  of  the  most 
ancient  dynasty  in  Europe,  a  great  improvement 
has  already  taken  place,  and  probably  things 
will  continue  to  advance  rapidly  in  as  much  as 
the  Italians  are  not  a  people  wedded  to  old 
customs. 

A  church  which  has  alienated  so  many  of 
its  members,  and  grown  to  be  regarded  by  some 
classes  with  indifference,  by  others  with  con- 
tempt, stands  of  a  truth  in  need  of  reform  !  If 
princely  tyranny  has  injured  Italy,  tarnished 
her  morality  and  weakened  her  energies,  priestly 
tyranny  it  is  which  has  wronged  her  most 
deeply.  Such  examples  as  the  Church  has  set, 
such  ungospel  doctrines  as  she  has  inculcated, 
such  deceptions  as  she  has  practised,  form  the 
pivot  upon  which  turns  the  whole  system  of 
oppression.  Throughout  Italy,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  priesthood  found  little  favour  with  the  people. 
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In  every  struggle  for  freedom  it  was  the  priests 
who  trembled  most  at  the  apprehended  con- 
sequences, knowing  the  dislike  which  was  felt 
towards  them,  and  how  greatly  they  deserved  it. 
Idle  and  luxurious  habits  must  yield  the 
place  to  earnest  work.  Carnival  gaieties  and 
processions  will  in  time  cease  to  be  an  absorbing 
pre-occupation  of  the  multitude  ;  the  same  as 
the  child  puts  away  the  coral  and  bells  when 
it  learns  to  think  of  more  sober  and  serious 
things.  So  the  old  state  is  fast  passing  away, 
out  of  its  wreck  is  arising  a  better,  nobler, 
happier  Italy  ;  and  future  travellers,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  testify  to  blessings  unknown  to  the 
people  during  our  Six  Years  in  Italy. 


THE     END. 
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